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rpHE colleotioE of Indian Prehistoric and Protohistoric 
Antiquities referred to in the following pages was 
formed by the late Mj. R. Bruce Foote, F.a..s., during the 
course of a long residence in India. Mr. Foote Joined the 
Geological Survey of India in September 1858, and retired 
as Senior Superintendent of the Survey tbirty-three years 
later. The greater part of his service was spent in South- 
ern India, the geology and paleontology of which he did 
much to elucidate by his investigations and writings. 
After his retirement he served for some years as State 
Geologist, Baroda, and as Director of the Geological 
Department, Mysore State. 

By the discovery of paleolithic implements near 
Madras, in 1863, Mr. Foote became the pioneer of this 
branch of researeli in India; one in which he was later a 
recognised authority. During his long connection with the 
Geological Survey the ordinary routine of work entailed 
prolonged tours over a considerable part of Southern India, 
and much of his leisure was occupied in collecting aU 
available material which tended to throw light on the habits 
and culture of prehistoric man. An extensive collection was 
thus accumulated, consisting for the most part of specimens 
found by Mr. Foote in the Madras Presideucy and the 
neighbouring States of Mysore and HyderabM, but also 
in Baroda and other parts of Northern India ; to these 
personal finds a few others from various Indian localities 
and from Ceylon were presented by friends, or added by 
exchange. 

The entire collection was purchased by the Madras 
Government in 1904, and a special room was built for its 
reception in the Art and Ethnological Section of the 
Madras Museum. At the same time it was armnged that 
a descriptive catalogue of the collection should be prepared 
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for publication by Mr. Foote. By the end of 1908 the 
specimens had been numbered and arranged, but the com- 
pletion ol the catalogue was retarded by ill-health and 
failing eyesight which clouded the remaining years of 
Mr. Foote’s life. 

Mr. Foote died on 29th December 1912, aged seventy- 
eight years. The catalogue had already passed through 
several proofs which were revised by the author, but a con- 
siderable amount ot revision has still been found necessary. 
On cheeking the numbered specimens in the collection 
with the corresponding entries in the Catalogue Raisonn^, 
it was found that some of the former were missing, and as 
all efforts to trace them have failed they are indicated by 
an asterisk prefixed to the catalogue number. On the other 
hand a certain number of specimens were found in the 
collection bearing numbers which do not appear in the 
catalogue, and such of these as could not with certainty be 
referred to any of the missing exhibits are shown in a case 
placed at the end of the series. 

The catalogue appears in two volumes, the first of 
which is a descriptive list of the objects in the collection, 
arranged according to the districts and localities in which 
they were found. The second volume includes the author’s 
notes on the ages and distribution of the antiquities, the 
plates and map, the general index and certain addenda 
written by Mr. Foote shortly before his death. 

J. R. HENDERSON, 
Superintendent^ Government Muteum. 

Maubas, 

yah Fehrvmy 19U. 


AtJTHOR’S PREFACE. 


A FEW words only are needful to explain how my 
attention came to be specially directed to pre- 
historic and protohistoric research in addition to the 
geological work forming my official duty. 

In the early sixties of last century every one inter- 
ested in the origin of mankind had been greatly stirred 
by the thorough confirmation by the great English 
geologists, Joseph Prestwich, John Evans, and Hugh 
Falconer, of Boucher de Perthes' discovery in the drift 
beds of the Somme river valley of chipped flint imple- 
ments, the earliest human artifacts then known. 

The news of this remarkable revelation had turned 
iny thoughts to the necessity of looking out for possible 
similar traces of early human art in South India where 
my work then lay. It was therefore a matter of pure 
satisfaction, rather than great surprize, when, on the 
30th May 1863, I came across a genuine chipped imple- 
ment among the material turned out of a small ballast 
pit dug in the lateritic gravel on the parade ground at 
Pallavaram to the southward of Madras, The correct- 
ness of my recognition of the Pallavaram specimen as 
a genuine palseoUth was fully confirmed by a great find 
of such artifacts, made in company with my friend and 
colleague Mr. William King, Junior, in the valley of 
the Attrampakkam nullah 40 miles north-west of Manias 
city. This was in September 1863. In January 1864 I 
had an opportunity of revisiting the Pallavaram ballast 
pit and found two further pateoliths of typical shapes in 
the material exposed by enlargement of the pit. Not 
long after I made several finds of polished neolithic 
implements, and then became a confirmed collector of 
prehistoric remains, thoroughly bitten with the desire to 
find more of these interesting artifacts, and my love for 
them has only gone on increasing during the forty-three 
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years that have elapsed since I discovered the first 
paljeolith known iu India. 

As I never neglected a chance of preserving the 
specimens which came in my way, my collection grew in 
time to larger dimensions than convenient to keep in a 
private house, so when I retired from active service 1 
offered it to the Government of Madras as I regarded 
the museum in that city as the fittest resting place for 
it, the great majority of the specimens having been 
found within the limits of the Presidency and the 
closely adjoining territories of Hyderabad and of 
Mysore. 

The strenuous work necessitated by my geological 
duties very rarely allowed of my ventiu-ing on the exca- 
vation of graves and barrows, for they demanded an 
expenditure of time far greater than I could afford, if the 
excavations were to be carried on with great care, and 
hasty ones I regarded as utterly unjustifiable, so in the 
case of many groups of sepulchral monuments I could 
do nothing but examine the surface around them which 
rarely afforded any finds of interest, and I had regret- 
fuUjr to leave them unexplored, trusting they would 
come under the observation of the Archaeological Survey 
before being desecrated and plundered by marauding 
gangs of Woddars. 

The presence of many prehistoric and protohistorio 
sites is indicated only by vast quantities of broken 
pottery which, if carefully examined, frequently revealed 
the fact that the neolithic and iron age potters had 
often devoted much care and good taste in. the decorative 
patterns they had bestowed on their handiwork and the 
colours of the pottery produced. The beauty of the 
pottery even when broken into mere shreds necessarily 
attracted, attention to the skill of the potters. The 
earthenware vessels found in old graves at so many 
places in the south of the peninsula are, as a rule, far 
more perfectly preserved than those remaining in the old 
settlements, but jjer contra they show much less variety- 
in shape, texture and ornamentation. 
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It was impossible not to be attracted to the study of 
the old ceramic industries, as a careful examination of 
their specialities could not but prove verj" helpful in 
determining the age of the dwelling sites. Many of the 
greatest living archaeologists have greftt faith in the 
deductions made by students of the old pottery and 
besides that it must be remembered that they are by far 
the most numerous artifacts of the old peoples to be 
found. 

The greatest value of the collection is the great light 
that it throws upon the geographical distribution of 
the people of the several ages. Of the many sites (459) 
whence I collected implements and other artifacts, 42 
belong to the palaeolithic age, 252 to the neolithic, and 
17 to the early iron age, and of 5 the age could not be 
determined with safety or certainty. 

The arrangement of my collection necessarily a 
geographical one and the catalogue must of course 
follow the same arrangement. Separate chapters will 
be devoted to the several States and Districts in which 
finds were made by me, or from which contributions 
were given to my collection by friends interested in the 
study of archseology. 

The discoveries of palasoliths and other prehistorics 
which followed on the above, will be dealt with in the 
chapters treating of the several Districts and States 
they were found in, beginning from the south and pro- 
ceeding northward, in a necessarily sinuous line, in their 
geographical sequence. 
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ABBEEVIATIONS ANB TECHNICAL WORDS 
EMPLOYED IN THE NOTES AND 
CATALOGUE. 


whiok the speoinieni had been advanced bj the original maker. 

“ 1 signifies “ chipped ” or the first stage. 

« 2 signifies “ pecked ” or the second stage, when the angles 
of the several chippings had been broken down by pecking or 
hammering with a pointed stone, ‘to reduce the quantity of 
material to be removed by grinding. 

“3^’ signifies tbat the object had reached the third stage, by 
being ground by friction in grooves generally found in the eoUd rock^ 
in the manufacturing sites. 

4 ” signifies polishing by which the implement was completed 
for use. 

E, W. =:Earthenware. 

T.B.=“ Travellers’ Bungalow. 

EiB.=A bowl in shape like a modern finger glass or howl. 

B.I., B.O.=s Black inside or black outside. 

B.=Blaek. 


^.=Blaok over Eed. 

BJ.=Eed inside. 

The blaok and red colours often shade into each other, the black 
more frequently occurring in the upper part of the vessel and the 
red in the lower, presrunahly from the lower part having been 
better fired. Other colours as red-brown and brown are occasion- 
ally seen shading into the red and muoh less often into the black, 

Sangam is the junction of two rivers, e.g., the Narsipur sangam, 
the junction of the Cauvery and Eabhani, at Narsipur in Mysore. 

g O^ra/^ marUngar soratohings on the surface of the 
finished vessel very various in shape. 

The word “ FesseZ” is used when the specimen was too fra®, 
montary to allow of a definite name heine annlied to it “ 
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T%yerB^^ (French), an earthenware cylmder, large or small, 
used to protect the nozzle of bellows against the action of fire. 
The tnjdres therasekes are frequently found fused at their points. 

Joint fissures caused by sbrinhage of heated rock 

.masses, which very often give rise to the production of forms very 
suitable for chipping into celts and kindred implements. Pieces 
of trap rock witii several convenient joint planes were much sought 
for by the celt makers, in order to save themselves great labour. 

Oachoiongs,** dark siliceous stones, the surfaces of which have 
become hydrated by weather action and have assumed a. white or 
grey colour. 

** -dr,” short for aru (Tamil), a river. 

** J?r,” short for era (Telugu), a river. 

Prwiiy a district or province, Gujarati term. 

TappoBy small outlying tracts of territory in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar. 

Selected atones*^ stones foreign to the locality where found 
and brought from a distance to be manufactured into flakes, 
scrapers, etc. They are often of bright and pleasing colours. 

Slipy a coating of colour wash applied to pottery. 

Litichetf a small clearing on the top or sides of a generally rooky 
hill, frequently covered with turf and often revetted on its lower 
slope.. Such clearings are common on the castellated granite hills 
in the Deccan. 

The terms used to describe the material of which the necfiithic 
celts and larger implements have been manufactured are only 
popular, being descriptive of their external appearance and not 
strictly petrological. Their exact determination was impossible, as 
the specimens could not he broken to furnish fragments convertible 
into sections for microscopical examination. 

By the term Baaalt, a very close-grained dense black rock is 
meant which might perhaps be called a diabase petrologically. 

The name Diorite is given to a distinctly coarse granular 
material, showing two principal constituents slightly different in 
colour, blackish and grey. 

ffomblendic achiat is a name descriptive of very fine grained 
delicately laminated rook, generally dark black in colour and 
showing a high polish in well finished specimens. 

Trappoid is material intermediate between basalt and diorite 
and generallj of black colour. 

Qremaione is a greenish variety of diorite. 


ABKBEVIATIONS and technical WOEPS. 

Ab it is necessary in some cases to give definite nam^ to the 
ooloumof the specimens, I refer wherever ^ssible to the tanto 
iliowii by the dry cakes of water-colours in a colour box, yellow 
ochre, raw sienna, burnt sienna, etc., but there are of wuree^u^y 
specimens of intermediate shades which have to be indicated by 
description, as for example chocolate, brown sienna (intermediate 
between raw and burnt sienna), etc. 

The arrangement of the specimens is geographical. 
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recur J of the human past is not all contained in printed 

books. 

To collect the implements, weapons, pottery, (ostume and furni- 
ture of races is to contribute materials not only to- the history of 
mining, metallurgy, spinning, weaving, dyeing, carpentry and the 
like arts which minister to civilization, but also to illustrate the 
physical history of the countries where these arts were practised. ’’ 

SirO. T. newton, 

“On the Stctdy of Abohj^ology.” 


THE FOOTE COLLECTION 

OF 

INDIAN PEEHISTORIO AND PROTOHISTORIC 
ANTIQUITIES. 


A— INTRODUCTION. 


pRBHiSToKic artifacts sliould 1)6 treated liistorically, and 1)6 
assig‘B©d respectively to one or otlier of tiie several stages of 
man’s progress in civilization. Of these stages, I feel bound, 
after long study* to recognize four as occurring in India ; they are 
as follows,: — 

I. The PalwoIitMcy or rude stone, age, 

II. The Neolithic^ or polished stone, age, 

II£. The Early Iron age, 

IV”. The Later Iron age^ in which other metals became faaown, 
such as gold, tin and copper, as also the making of alloys of copper 
and tin or bronze. This age passed down into the protohistoric 
age, and became thus the link between the prehistoric and th© 
present day civilizations. 

In th© first, or palmlithic age^ man was not only unacqaaintod 
with any of the metals, but h© was also ignorant of the art' of 
grinding and polishing, and prepared his weapons and tools only 
by chipping hard stones of . convenient size, and shape 'with 
strikers', made of other stones, so as to produce sharp edges and 
points which fitted them for many useful purposes. 

No human crania of this age have as yet been found in India, 
nor any traces of domiciles, nor of the method of disposing of th© 
dead, Palseolithio men were probably acquainted with fire; hot 
traces of their having used it and of their habitations are wanting. 
It is probable they were cave-dwellers ; but there are but very 
few oaves in South India. 

After a time, probably of great duration, some race of men 
discovered the art of grinding and polishing chipped implements, 
and produced a great variety of them of many different shapes, 
for manifestly different uses. These have been called moMBi, 
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and til© a^© tlie WBolithic age* Many of tlieni sliow no little idea 
of beauty of form and finisli. For a nninBer of minor pnrposesj 
liow©ver,n©olitliio men prepared a great yariety of small tools by 
very cleverly oMpping bard siliceons stonesj snob as cbert, flint, 
agate and jasper, wbicb in many oases bad to be brought from 
great distances, and must have been procnred either by travel, 
or by barter with the residents of tb© regions where snob stones 
occnrred in nature. These smaller implements were never gronn d 
and polished; among them were knives, saws, scrapers j drill 
heads, flakes of sorts and doubtfully arrow-heads. Many cores, 
or nuclei, occur, but they are really rejecta, though undeniable 
proofs of much work done by their makers. This neolithic 
people, not without reason, changed the material used for their 
weapons from that used by their precursors and possible aiices-» 
tors, wbioh had been quartzite, and in its place adopted generally 
basic trap, an equaBy hard but tougher stone, more easily 
trimmed and, moreover, much more widely distributed over a 
great part of the peninsula. This second stone age, which is 
well named the moUthiCi saw great advances in civilization, not 
only in the improved arms and tools, but also in the discovery of 
the art of firing the vessels constructed by skilful potters out of 
plastic clay. The Indian palaeolithic people had apparently been 
quite ignorant of this art. 

Yeb another great advance appears in this age, namely, the 
domestication of animals. The remains of bovine animals are 
common in the neolithic sites which have remained to the present 
day, and traces of the horse and sheep were also met with here 
and there. As they had cattle to slighter for food, they had 
doubtless learnt how to make use of cow*s milk, which must have 
proved an accession of great value to their dietary. 

No trades of neolithic habitations came under my personal 
observation, and I have seen no accounts of such by any other 
observer; but there is evidence in various places of neolithic men 
having made use of convenient rook shelters on the granite Mils 
which form isolated fastnesses rising abruptly out of the plains of 
the Southern Deccan. Their houses were in all probability con- 
structed of perishable materials and disappeared by fire, natural 
decay, or the ravages of white ants. Their method of disposing of 
the dead was most probably by cremation, which would account 
the great rarity of human bones in the neolithic regions. 

In the third stage of prehistoric civilization, the art of smelting 
y iron was introduced, and gave it the name of the Ear^ 
This was the greatest advance made in arts and 

The much greater 
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ease and rapidity with wHoli weapons and tools o£ greatly 
improved quality could be produced by the working of iron caused 
the manufacture of stone implements of the larger and more 
expensive kind to be given up in very great measure. From the ■ 
evidence afforded by several old sites in the Deccan and Mysore, 
it is a very reasonable inference that the iron workers were the 
direct successors and probably lineal descendants of the neolithic 
people as will be shown farther on. In fact the ages overlapped. 

As the fourth stage of civilization, ike liWier Iron age^ we reach bater Iron 
a period in which we find Indian man had become acquainted with 
certainly three additional metals, gold, copper and tin, and had 
discovered how to make that most useful and important alloy, 
bronze, which played so important a part in Europe prior to the 
introduction of iron making. Lead and silver also cmme to be 
known and used by this time. 

The Breeks collection exhibited in the Museum, and oatalogtied 
-by me in the volume dealing with the prehistoric antiquities of 
the Museum, certainly favours this view, which is also supported 
by the Tinnevelly collection excavated by Mr. Eea of the 
Arohssologioal Department, as far as I know it in the absence of 
a catalogue. 

Of the several divisions of prehistoric time, the neolithic first 
attracted attention by its megalithic monuments, which struck 
the attention of even the Aryan invaders and their Dravidian 
contemporaries, and gave rise to many fabulous legends to 
account for their remarkable shapes and size. Many of the 
megalithio remaius are admirably described in James Pergusson’s 
great work,’^ while others are figuredand explained in the pages of 
the Indian Antiquary,' and of the Journals of the Asiatic Society , 
the Bengal Asiatic Society, the Madras Literary Society and 
other scientific bodies, to which reference must he made. 

It is difficult to determine whether there were any early finds 
of neolithic implements, hut it is certain that Mr. H. P. Le 
Mesurier’s paper on the celts which he found in large numbers 
in the valley of the Tonse river, in January 1860, communi- 
cated to the Bengal Asiatic Society in 1861, was the first 
reoo^ized notice drawing attention to these very interesting 
survivals of the polished stone age. His paper, which was in 
the form o! a letter to the President of the Society^, is one of 


^ ** Bnde Stone Monnmente in all Countries,” 1872. 

® See Proceedings for Febraarj 1861 of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, letter 
from H, P. LeMeswrier, lsq,.,Okief Ingineer, East Indian Eailway, to A Crote 
E«q,, O.S. * > 
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FaliBoIilfci at 
F.&llii¥atsm 
iie«r Madras. 


JTeoHfelis m 
.Sattarsda 
talaq. 


great interest and well worth reading, but too long for quotation 

hem. . . jL j3i‘ 

Mr. LeMesnrier’s very mteresting and important discovery 
was followed in 1863 by mine of palmolitbs sontb of Madras 
(30tk May), and later in tBe same year (28th September), my 
colloagne, Mr. Wm. King, Joniori, and I discovered jcEntly the 
very important palseolitMo locality at Attrampakkam on the 
banka of the ntillah falling into the Oorteliar river 2 miles to the 
south-east. It was very. shortly after this that I obtained my first 
neolithic implement, half of an oval ringstone ” or “ mace head ' 
of basaltic stone, which had once been well polished. I found it m 
a rain-gully between Sattavedu and Eoshanuggiir®. My second 
was a well-made celt lying on the snrface on the north side of the 
Oorteliar opposite Takkool 5 miles south-east by east of Arkonam 
railway junction. The celt from its position appeared to have 
been washed down the slope by heavy rains from higher ground 
from some half-destroyed Kurumbar rings, but I could not decide 
whether it had been actually derived from them, and neither 
could I be certain whether the ringstone mentioned above had 
been washed out of some ruined kistvaens lyiug similarly on 
higher ground at no great distance. If neither of these finds 
were connected with the kistvaens and Kurumbar rings, then 
these particular structures yielded nothing whatever to show 
what exact age they belonged to. 

The region to the north and north-east of the Attrampakkam 
site abounded in palseoliths, many sites yielding specimens 
washed out from the laterite, while in many others I chiselled out 
paljsoliths from the later itic rock, which was so hard that the 
axtrfwsting them unbroken involved a good deal of care and hard 
labour. ■ , 

In the next year 1864, 1 completed the survey of the Madras 
area down to the Palar, and in so doing came across many 
localities in which I met with palasoliths, all of qaartsrite. 

The farther south I carried the work from the Oorteliar 
valley and the great quartzite shingle conglomerates, the rarer 
became the paleeoliths, while in the taluqs of Ohingleput and 
North Arcot districts, south of the Palar, which were surveyed 
by my colleague, the late Mr. Charles M, Oldham, none appear to 
Imve been found. The. most southerly locality in the Ohingleput 
district at which palmoliths have been found is Walajabad, in 


* iiterwards Dr. Kiug, Diireotoi*, 0.S.I. 

* Ktuabattoum of skeofc ¥o, 7Bw 
» Sties % SeitoTedc talaq. 
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the Palar valley and one of these which the finder gave me is 
in ^ the collection . 

An important discovery was made by Mr. Oldham in 

the Eayachdti talaq of Cnddapah district of a large cumber of 
palasoliths occurring in thin iatdritic beds at a high level. This 
find was made in 1864 ; and further examples of the hind were 
collected by me when making a revision of the survey of that 
region in 1891 , and several of these are included in the present' 
coilection. See page 106. 

^ A discovery, which ivas regarded as of great interest because pal»olit.ii in 
of its assisting to determine the geological age of the palaeolithic Narbada 
folk, was made in 1873 hy Mr, Hacket of the Geological Survey, 
who found a true palseolith in situm the ossiferous gravels of the ■ 

Marbada. This specimen was described by Mr. H. B. Medlicott 
and figured in the Eecords, G.S.I., Vol. Vi, 1873, page AO, and also 
in the Manual of the Geology of India, first edition, Plate XXI. 

It is a very typical pointed oval implement, which, having a sharp 
edge all round, cannot have been used in the unprotected hand 
but must nave been furnished with a handle of some kind. It 
oociin*ed on the left bank of the Narbada near Bhutra, eight 
miles north of Gadarwara station on the G.I.F. Eaiiway.® 

Very interesting notices of some examples of megaiithio w v • 
monuments in the Deccan are to be found in the pages of the megaliths. 
Transactions of the Eoyal Irish Academy, VoL XXIV, p. 329, in 
a paper by Colonel Meadows Taylor, and also in his charming 
Story of my Life.” Another excellent paper on this subject 

was published in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute for 

August 1877 by Mr. Walhouse, Madras Civil Service, retired. 

Not being a photographer, I have no illustrations to ojBfer 
of the megalithic graves, trilithons and dolmens that I came 
across. Objects of the kind which might have been worthy? of a 
photographic snap shot were not sufficiently interesting to induce 
me to make good and carefully measured sketches. For one thing 
I only came across very few which deserved to be pictorially 
recorded. A good series of large-sized photographs of the most 
remarkable megalithic groups known in South India would 
however, be a valuable addition to the objects in the prehistorio 
room ; become a memorial of structures of great interest, many 
of which will probably be destroyed ere long unless placed, under 
special proteotioo of the district authorities ; and would further 


^ These were discovered, a few years ago, by Mr. J. E. Henderson, then 
Professor of Biology, Christian College, Madras, and now Superintendent of 
the Madras Mnseum. His finds were typical paiseolithe of quartzite* 

* See Addendum No. I, for the associated fotadls* 
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B -GENERAL NOTES. 


1. THE WEAPONS AND TOOLS OF THE PAL^OLITHJO 
PEOPLE. 

, Tliat tlie oM 'stone folk must have required weapons wlier©- 
witli to figM their enemies, whether human or animal, and tools 
for the preparation of their weapons, and furtlier tools and 
weapons as the old ones wore out, are three self-evident pro- 
positions ; and there exists a certain amount of positive informa- 
tion as to the wants they strove to supply in the nature and forms 
of the weapons and tools which have descended to the present day. 
A study of these furnishes hy inference the only clues to the 
stages of civilization which had been attained respectively by 
the peoples of the several prehistoric ages. These inferences 
must necessarily be insufficient in number to give even an 
approximate idea of the sociology of the several races under 
consideration. Like the geological recprd of life, which is full of 
gaps, the archseological record is necessarily imperfect in many 
respects ; hut many of these gaps will certainly he filled up by 
the researches of the rising generation of archaeologists. 

One great cause of the imperfection of the record for palaeoli- 
thic man is the exceeding scantiness of the quaternary deposits 
in the peninsula, which are extremely poor, as compared with the 
parallel series in Europe, especially in France, Belgium and 
Switzerland, in which countries the many oaves and rock shelters 
frequented by early man have safeguarded all manner of artifacts 
as well as human skeletons, which have not in India been similarly 
preserved. 

Human bones have, however, been found in more recent 
deposits, for instance in the alluvium of the Oundlakamma river 
in the Qmntfir district, 8 miles north of Ongole.^ In the alluvial 
ftlj ff here I found a human lower jaw‘'imbedded in an undisturbed 
bed of loamy sand between 18 and 20 feet below the present 
surface. Other bones belonging probably to three individuals 
were extracted from a slightly higher level and all sent to the 
Geological Survey Museum in Calcutta. No implements or 
pottery were found in the alluvium, and the bones belonged in all 
probability to people drowned in big floods — {vide Memoirs, 
Geological Survey of India, Vol. XVI, page 96). 

1 A little to the east of the orossiog of the great Korth Trunk Boad. 
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No >-"»"«■" bones were found by me in the alluvia of tbe 
Eistna and Tungabhadra or of any of the rivers, large or 
south of the Gondlakamma, though I most carefully inspected their 
cUff-faoes, wherever accessible, and tramped many hundreds or 
miles ynih. that object. 

So habitatioQS of palaeolitliio men have as far as is known 
survived to the present day in Southern, Central and Wes^tem 
India ; and from their weapons and tools now remaining the fairest 
inference would seem, thafc they were an nncnltured people but 
not gross savages, their artifacts in stone being in kind more 
nnmerons than, and in shape and make far superior to, those of the 
Tasmanians and Australians, when first visited by Captain Cook 
and contemporary navigators and the earliest British colonists. 
No crania of the Indian palseolithie men have been found as yet 
nor, with one possible exception, any other parts of a hom^n 
skeleton. The one bone in question was found by me in the 
Attrampakkam nullah, an affluent of the Oorteliar, a small 
river faEing into the sea 11 miles north of adras. The nullah cuts 
across a low plateau of lateritic conglomeratic shingle oontaining 
large numbers of quartzite palseoliths. The bone referred to had 
seemingly been washed out of the conglomerate and lay in the dry 
bed of the stream, together with a very large number of excellent 
implements, when first seen by Dr. William King and myself. 
We there made probably the largest and best collection of these 
ancient weapons ever made in India. Large collections were 
subsequently made elsewhere by other collectors at other places, 
but none 6q[Uidled in quality the Attrampakkam specimens. 

To return to the bone above mentioned 5 it was seen by 
Professors Busk and Boyd Dawkiqs, two very distinguished 
osteologists, when I returned to Englahd. and read two papers on 
my discovery of palasoliths in the coast laterite of Madras, one to 
the Q“eolc:gioal Society of London and the other to the Prehistono 
Congress held at Norwich in 1868. In the opinion of the two 
Professors, the hone, which had unfortunately lost both articula- 
tions, might possibly be part of a human tibia with the platy« 
enemio deformation found in people given to squatting on the 
ground. The determination could not be regarded as absolute 
owing to the imperfect condition of the specimen. 

The vast majority of the palseoliths were made of quartzite, 
which was hy far the most suitable material occurring in South 
India. Por, not only was it the most suitable, but on the .East 
Coast north of the valley of the Palaar river, it was far and away the 
most plentiful, material ; the great shingle beds of different ages of 
the Jurassic rpcks (the Hajmahal series), the Sriperxaatur and 


WIBAPONS ’ AND TOOJ^ OF THE PAUJOLITHIC PBOPIE* ' 

Sattavedo. series of tie Madras comitiy, afforded mexhaostiMe 
and widespread supplies of splendid skingls, wMci tie palseoMtiio 
folk seem to iave preferred greatly to masses of qnartaite 
Broken off from tie vast beds of tiat rock wiich give rise to 
tie enormous scarps, wiici figure so strikingly in tie Cuddapai 
and Kurnool systems, as seen in tie Nagari mountains and tie 
Veillkonda and Hallamailai ranges of tie Eastern Gi^ts. 

In tie centre of tie Deccan plateau near Bellary and tience Of Jaspery 
soutiward into Mysore, a region wiere true quartzite is absent or 
very rare, tie old people made tbeir weapons of jaspery isematite 
quartzite, tie next Best material procurable ; and iere too tiey 
showed a preference for shingle of suitable size and shape. 

Quartz was very rarely used by tie pal8Bolitiio people Of qaaitz. 
(though in itself quite a sufBeieutly hard stone), because it lends 
itself very badly to being chipped into any shape. I met 
with veiy few examples of it, but Dr. W. T. Blanford met 
with a good number at Eagundla in the Goddvdri Valley. 

In Central India tie old people made their weapons out of 
quartzite as a rule, but typical palseolitis have also been found Of _ 
in tie Eewai country, made of porcellanite which is found in ^ 
that region and furnishes a by-no-raeans unsuitable material; 

Nos. 4078, 4079 and 4080 are made of it, and tie first of these is 
figured in Plate 2. Seepage 161. 

Tie palseoiitiio forms recognized are at least ten in numior,^ 
clearly designed for different purposes as indicated by their 
varying shapes. The leading shapes are pointed ovals, e.^,, 

Nos. 2204®, 2204w, 205 and 220421 figured in Plate 1. These 
show considerable differences in the proportion of their width 
to length, and all have sharp edges all round which would 


^ The forms to b« distinguished are as follow ; — 

- 1, Pointed oTal. 

Axes 

3. Square edged. (Madras type.) 

^ 4. Oblique edged. (Gnilloiine eubtype.) 
r 5. Narrow type. 

Spears ... ... 1 6. Broad based type. 

Digging tools ... 7 . Pointed with thick pebble butts. 

Circular implements 8, Hurling stones with sharp edges all round. 

Choppers ... 9. Pointed oval with sharp edge on on© side only* 

Knives ... ... XO. Long narrow flakes with parallel sharp sides. 

Scrapers ... ' 11. , 

."Cores ■ ■ ■ ... 18, ' 

Hammer stiones ' 18, ' 

Strike-a-lights?.,. . . 14. 

The shapes Nos. 11 to 14 are less certainly admissible as designed forms 
and therefore as real artifacts. 
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prevent their toing used in the improtected hand, ^hey were 
in ^ probahiHty fitted into cloven handles and secwely lashed 
with gut or strips of wet hide or strong vegetable fibre ; but ^no 

type of HaftiBg was preserved in tHe deposits in wliioli t e 

implements came to be buried. , 

A remarkable form of palaeolitb, wbicb was long ago dista- 
giiisbed as tbe ‘‘ Madras type/^ is tke axe-form figured m Plate 1 
^Nos 2204-7, 2204-8 and 3248, all made of qnartaite, tbe last ot 
a veiy coarse gritty variety. In all of this type, wbicb is not a 
very common one, tbe cutting edge is produced by tbe meeting ot 
two flake surfaces, each produced by one blow and not by a 
number of small cbippings, wbicb never result m so sharp an eage. 
Tbe oblique cutting edge as in No. 2204-7 is met witb sufficiently 
often to justify describing it as a special sub-type, tbe ''(duiilotme 
sub-type. It would have made a very bandy tool in trimming 
away charred surfaces, if the old people went in for tbe manu» 
faoture of dug-out canoes witb tbe aid of Are, as was so large y 
done by many of tbe South Sea islanders.^ 

They bad also, spear beads wbicb, when fitted to suitable 
shafts, would have been very formidable thrusting or stabbing 
weapons. A very excellent example of this type is No. 2204-5, 
Plate 1 ; and two capital weapons of tie kind were figured by me 
in my first paper on tbe subject in Plates I and 1 (a) and 2 and 
2 (a) in tbe Madras Journal of Literature and Science for 1 866. 

No. 2204-22 in Plate 1 is a more specialized form, sharp 
pointed and sharp sided, witb a very short pebble butt, which 
might very well have served as a spear bead and could, If mounted 
in a cleft pole and properly lashed, have been used as a very 
formidable heavy spear. A lighter form of spear might similarly 
have been constructed witb No. 2204-5, wbicb is tbe most sharp 
pointed TT ulmTi palmolitb that I have met witb. See Addendum 
No. IV. 

The implements wkicb may have been meant for use in tbe 
unguarded band bad thick butt ends witb tbe original pebble 
surfefcoe left uncbipped. 

They constitute a very distinctive third type of implement 
wbicb may have been used for agricultural purposes for digging 
up edible roots and bulbs and are well represented in Plate 2 of 
this volume, Nos. 305 and 309. As from tbeir shape they could 
be wielded witb tbe full force of tbeir owner without any injury 
to tbe band, they may have formed very formidable weapons in a 
band-to-band combat. . Flake knives were among tbe tools made 


^ See also th.e cut illustratmg eliafting of spear Lead. 
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amd used by tlie old people, and apparently also true scrapers. If Flal*® iamm 
the soraper-like implements were used in the same way as tools of 
the same shape were used by the neolithic peoples and some of the 
backward tribes still living, we may infer that tbe palseolitHc 
race of men jnade nse of the skins of animals they kdled in the 
chase or in self-defence. ■ 

A stone less well adapted for the manufacture of implements 
than quartzite, but yet sometimes used, was a siliceous Hmestone, 
a fine palseolith made from which is illustrated in Plate 2, No. 

2894. I obtained, it from a very remarkable talus occurring at 
Teddihalii west of Surapur in Hyderabad State. See page 122. 

No traces of the use of fire have, so far as I know, been met Pa.la 0 ojBfeMci 
with in deposits containing the oldest chipped stones, but their 
makers must have known it ; nor have any traces of their old habi- tion. 
tations been found anywhere in India and recorded. Similarly, 
no traces have been found of the manner in which they disposed of 
their dead. Only a solitary fragment of bone supposed to be 
human was found at Attrampakkam by myself in 1863 and is 
referred to above. No human skulls of pakeolithic age are known 
to have been found in India ; so it is impossible to speculate upon 
the physique of the old palmolitMc people. No traces of pottery 
have been seen with any of the finds of implement so numerously 
made in Southern, Western or Central India. • From the shapeli- 
ness and good workmanship, however, of many of their weapons 
and tools one can only infer that they were a distinctly inteligent 
people. Should any lucky find be made in the future of a cave 
containing traces of man. in a well-preserved state, we may well 
expect to find artifacts of a quality fdOy equalling those met with 
in the older French, Belgian and British bone oaves. 

As already mentioned, no palseolithic habitations have Their h&hm 
remained to the present day in Southern India ; and likewise no aa'Siaraotioes. 
signs of the mode of burial, whether inhumation, cremation or 
exposure of the corpses, and no objects in any way indicative of 
religious thought were found in connection with palseoliths. There 
are very few caves ',in South India, and in but one of them were 
remains of palaeolithic age found when explored in the eighties 
by my son Lieutenant (now Lieut.-Oolonel) Foote, F.A., and 
myself, but chiefly by the former, as I was called away urgently 
on other dnty.^ 


1 TEe remains here referred to are a few carved bones and marked teeth 
of Magdalenkn aspect which will be described in the Kecords of the Geological 
Survey of India, as they belong to that department. The small box containing 
them was lost sight of lor several years, but was found again quite lately. 
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Of wooden artifacts of palfflolitlaio age no trace bas been 
discovered as yet ; indeed none conld reasonably be expected in 
view of the prevalence of termites (white ants) and their pheno- 
menal voracity. 

The only wooden prehistoric object of any age that I 
know to have escaped to modern times in its entirety was a 
small wooden comb discovered by my friend Mr. Oornelins 
Cardew, c.e., when in charge of the Southern Mahratta Loco- 
motive Works at Guntakal junction in Anantapur.^ This comb 
escaped the greed of the white ants because imbedded in a layer 
of white ash, a substance they hate intensely as contact with it 
greatly disagrees with their soft moist bodies. Mr. Oardew, 
after I had the pleasure of introducing him to an interesting 
neolithic site a little to the south of the rail way > made some 
interesting and successful excavations and found an iron and 
bronze age site adjoining the neolithic one and from it obtained 
a valuable series of earthenware and ipn articles, Nos. 122.0 to 
1268 of the prehistoric collection catalogued by me for the 
Museum in 1901.’ 

In view of the nature of the Indian fauna and of the great 
size and ferocity of many of the larger animals, it has been 
thought by some people, and not unreasonably, that palaeolithic 
man was very badly provided with means wherewith to protect 
himself and his kind against the wild beasts which shared the 
country with him. If the old people had no other weapons at 
command than the palaeoliths, even well and securely mounted 
and hafted, they would certainly have been heavily handicapped 
against their foes, bat it must not be forgotten that they could 
have constructed very effective weapons out of the hard, woods 
winch grow so freely in many of the forests, such as “ Hard- 
foickia or Acha of the Tamil people, and ** Tepi ” of the 

Telugos, an extremely hard and very durable dark red wood. 
It grows freely in the Eastern Peccan, a region largely frequented 
by the pakeolithio men. Amother very similar wood is the Xylia 
dohhnformiB also growing in South India, the Ironwood tree of 
Pegu and Arraoan.® It is dark brown or reddish brown in colour. 

These excessively hard woods could be worked into spears 
with extremely sharp points and of sufficient size to be very for- 
midable weapons of offence, it wielded by strong and active men 


^ A small remnant olprehistorio wood is described in Addendum No. XXII, 
® Vide the Catalogue of the Prehistoric Antiquities in the Madras Museum 
drawn up by me and published by Covernment in 1901 , 

® Jamhu in Hindi} Jrd2 in Tamil * Srumtu in Telngu. 
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and especiaEy so if a number were so armed and acted in concert. 

Clubs, too, o! ibe largest size oonld easily have been prepared by 
uprooting yonng trees of many kinds and trimming* away tke 
tops and tbe tbin roots. ' 

A most interesting instance of the actual nse of snob wooden B&mge^. 
spears is quoted by Sir Thomas Holdioh from the log of Alexander 
the eraatV admiral, Nearkhos.^ with wooae» 

«‘It was at the month of the Hingol,'' draining the Las *^*^®**^ 

Bela falley, writes Sir Thomas Holdich, that a skirmish took 
place with the natives which is so vividly described by Nearkhos, 
whemthe Greeks leapt into the sea and charged home through 
the surf. Of all the little episodes described in the progress 
of the voyage this is one of the most interesting; for there is 
a very dose description given of certain barbarians clothed in the 
skins of Esh or animals, covered with very long hair, and using 
'their nails as we use fish-knives, armed with wooden*pikes hard- 
ened in the fire, andfighting more like monkeys than men. Here 
we have the real aboriginal inhabitants of India. Not so very 
many years ago, in the woods of Western India, a specimen almost 
literally answering to the description of Nearkhos was caught 
whilst we were iu the process of surveying those jungles, and he 
furnished a useful contribution to ethnographical science at the 
time. Probably these barbarians of Nearkhos were inoomparahly 

older even than the Turanian races which we can recognize, and 
which succeeded them, and which, like them, have been gradually 
driven south into the fastnesses of Central and Southern India.*’ 

Paleeoliths which have been exposed for long periods to atmos- ^onk 
pherie influences will be seen in many cases to have acquired _a 
peculiar surface lustre analogous to the patina on metallic 
surfaces. This change in the case of the palseoliths found on the 
plateaus above tbe banks of the Nile, which are much weather- 
stained, has been aptly oailed * by Professor Flinders Petrie, 

“ TR nnifi Tinting.” It shows best on implements made of fine 
grained material like flint, far more so indeed than in those made 

of quartzite or haematite jasper. The tinting is well seen in the 

series shown in the Cairo Museum. 

A list of the localities which yielded palmoliths will be found 

cn pages 167, 168 and 169. 

^ See Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich, E.c.M.e*, K.C. 1 .JB., C.B., ‘M’Ae of 

page 157 ; an adimrahle work. 
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2. THE SUPPOSED EOLITHIO PEOPLE. 

The type of aucieat artifact which was suppos^ to have 
preceded t^ palseolithic age, and is now the cause of so much 

Eiion andLh very strongly .Ter^iS 

knowledge been as yet met with in India. I mysetf have certai^y 
not yet fraud one, nor seen or heard of one found by any one else. 
JossSy the ty?; will yet be found. Why this form of stone 
implemLt should not hare been produced by the prepatoolithic 
neople of India, if such a people there was, is a puzzle hard to 
LpLn,for various kinds of siliceous stone nrarly appwohing 

in its peculiar and special form of fissibihty are to be found 

in different parts of the peninsula, to wit, the many “ 

chert in the Ouddapah and Kurraol systems, 

Dharwar system, the agates of the Deccan Trap, and las%. the true 
flints found in the valley of the Yellar river m the north-eartern 
part of Trichinopoly district. Flint is also prooura,ble in Smd 
Li was there used by the nebhthic people to- form knives of diffe- 
rent sizes, many remarkably fine specimens of the cores resnltmg 
from the manufacture of the flake-knives having been found at 
Eohri on the Indus, e.g., Nos. 4051, 4052 and 40o3. ^ 

The subjeet of the human origin of eoliths, despite all tnat 
has been written upon it and the great discussion it has given 
rise to, e.y., the discussion on Mr. S. H. Warren’s lengthy paper 
read before the Anthropological Institute in 1906, has been left so 
thoroughly unsettled that the matter need not be gone into here, 
though at the Arohseologioal Congress at Monaco held in 1906, 
much more faith in the truly human origin of these remarkable 
objects was displayed than might perhaps have been expected. 

When at home in 1902, I had the good fortune to see in 
Oxford Mr. Montgomery Bell’s splendid collections of eoliths and 
a grand series of paheoliths found by him in the Thames valley ; 
wSle through the kindness of Dr. Smith Woodward, f.e.s., I had 
been able to study Sir Joseph Prestwich’s fine collection of eoliths 
in the Natural History Museum very thoroughly. 

1 ** On the origm oi eolitHo flints by natural causes especially by the found- 
ering of drifts/’ Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1905. 

Vide also Worthington S.mith’s paper on eoliths in " Man/’ 1908, 
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' 3. THE HIATUS BETWEEN THE PAIi^OLITHIC AND 
NEOLITHIC ACES, 

This is a theory which has met with the approval of m&oy of 
the most experienced and leading prehistoric archaeologists, foipe- 
most among whom stood the late Sir John Evans, b:*c.b. The 
theory is that a vast lapse of time occurred between the latest 
appearance o! the work of the palseoHthio people and the first 
appearance of the wort of the neolithic people. Sir John, in the 
last pages of his great wort The Ancient Stone Implements, 

Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain,” argues most ably 
the point that such a great gap, or hiatus, did really occur in 
Western Europe, and it appears to me that the real existence of 
a similar gap is strongly supported by the geological features 
shown in the annexed section of the right bank of the Sabarmati 
river in Gujarat. Tjrpioal palssoliths were deposited by flood the right 
action in a bed of coarse shingle over which more than 50 feet of 
other alluvial materials were piled by the action of the river, and nver 
over this again nearly 200 feet in thickness of blown loess was gadoHa!^ 
heaped by the westerly winds from the Gulf of Cambay and Ihe 
Eann of Catch. It was on the top of the high level loess which 
occurs in the shape of small plateaus at intervals capping the 
high alluvial banks or on the top of isolated loess hills away from 
the river that the neolithic people left the earliest traces of 
their advent in the shape of flake-knives and wedges, with 
scrapers, strike-a-Hghts and a variety of interesting selected stones. 

Then a change took place and the river ceased to deposit and 
began to cut away its older afluvium to a depth of more than 100 
feet as shown in the annexed section. Very littje deposition 
has taken place of late and that only of fine sand or clay which 
lies in quite little beds at foot of the old banks here and there. 

The very fine palasolith, IS o. 3248, of the Madras axe type, 
which I have figured in Plate l,had been washed down from the 
lower part of bed No. 3 of the section and lay at the bottom of a 
little gully (marked X in the section), only a few yards from the 
edge of the water, which at the time of my visit formed a broad 
reach of rather deep water and prevented me from getting a 
front view of the bank which I wished to sketch. No boat was 
procurable locally, and the left hank was too distant to allow of a 
useful view being obtained by crossing the river higher up to 
the SadoHa side. 

The section just described lies 8^ miles south-east by south of 
Vijapur in the taluq of that name in the Baroda State, but is not 
very easily approached because of many deep gullies cutting up the 
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river bank both to the north-west, west and sonth of the spot 
whence I procured the palseoliths under consideration. If proceed- 
ing sonth-east from YijUpnr, the best ronte lies Mahnri and 
thence by a path fanning south and sonth-east to a little hatnlet 
of the name of Kot, about half a mile south of which begins tbe 
olif section. Immediately opposite the implement site stands 
very conspicnously'on the top of the left bank a small tempi© 
belonging to tbe village of Sadolia, which lies 3 miles west of tb© 
small town cf Parantij, in the Mahi Kantha country. 

A shingle bed, the ecjnivalent of No. 3 in the section, at 
Pedhamli 8 miles np the right bank, yielded a very good palmolith, 
shapely in form, of quartzite of remarkable coarse texture, No. 3309, 
which is figured in Hate 2. I found it on the shingle bed a lew 
yards south of Pedhamli village. It had evidently come a long 
distance, for it was mnoh rolled before being buried in the shingle 
bed No. a. 

I^he elevations above sea level at which palseoliths have been 
fo and in South India vary from only a few feet above high tide 
mark on the East Coast to abont 2,500 feet around the Katharighar 
and Paizarghar Durg hills (in Belgaum District), two of the most 
westerly points to which the palaeolithians (to coin a new but 
very useful ethnographic name) seem to have advanced. 

The highest point near the East Coast at which I found palaeo- 
liths was on the Alieoor bills, a group rising to the height of about 
500 feet. I came upon them on the south-western slope at a spot 
at an elevation of not less than 400 feet to which they had been 
brought by denudation from a somewhat higher part of the hill 

Many more localities yielding palffloliths, beside those shovVn 
on the map which accompanies this volume, will probably be met 
with b}’' future observers and add to the knowledge of the distri- 
bution of the rough stone chipping people. It will be of great 
interest to ascertain whether the great Deccan Trap area was 
inhabited by the palmolithians, and whether those who dwelt in 
the central parts of the area were driven to make their implements 
from the local materials, or were obliged to procure their, accus- 
tomed stones from, and had therefore to make expeditions to, the 
regions north and sonth of the Trap area, where the desired stones 
oould b© found in tbe rough and brought home to be worked into 
tools or weapons at leisure. If the necessity for havhig the accus- 
tomed quartzite, hsematite quartzite, siliceous limestone or porcel- 
lanite was urgent and tbe personal expeditions were difficult, it may 
wdl have led to a system of barter for the rough material with the 
residents on the confines of the area, or the latter may have 
become implement makers and have traded with their produce. 
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Miioli light maj he thrown on some of these questions, if the 
observer finding implements on workmg places have sufficient 
geological knowledge and acquaintance with the regions lying 
north and south of the trap area to decide upon the provenance 
of the material his finds were made of. 


4. WEAPONS AND TOOLS OF THE NEOLITHIC PEOPLE. 

With the great change in the method of workmg their tools 
and weapons came an eqnally great change in the material the 
neolithic people selected, for they chose instei.d of the light- 
coloured quartzites favoured by the palseolithio people the dark 
hlaoMsh or absolutely black basic trap rocks oocnrring so largely 
in the hundreds of trap dykes traversing the gneissic and granitic 
regions or intruded into the younger overlying beds of the 
Bbarwar, Cuddapah (Kaladgi) and Eurnool (Bhima) series of the 
JDeccan. A probable reason for the change of material was the 
superior toughness and tenacity of the trappean rocks as com- 
pared with the quartzite. Whatever their reason for this great 
change, they observed it strenuously, for with only a very few 
exceptions the polished neolithic implements found or seen by 
me were all made of trappoid rock. To speak of celts and 
kindred implements only, my collection contains over 1,000 
specimens ; and reckoning at a rough, estimate those broken 
specimens left behind in the many old neolithic sites I visited, 
several thousand specimens must have been handled by me alone, 
to say uothing of those collected by other observers and preserved 
in other collections. ‘ 

The variety of implements and tools produced by the neolithic Great 
people is much greater than that fabricated by the palseolithic 
people, and a list which I have drawn up and give further on artafacte. 
shows that to meet their wants they produced no fewer than 78 
distinct artifacts, of which 41 belong to the ground and polished 
class, while the unpolished class contains a further series of 37. 

Many of the groups of artifacts, such as the celts, show numerous 

varieties in form of their kind. In the celt group, no fewer than 

12 such varieties or types are distinguishable. Some of these 

types may have been due possibly to passing fashions, but others 

are referable to the special local development of the jointing of 

the material they were made of. The old stone workers were 

very keen on saving themselves unnecessary labour ; and in order 

to do this they sought for specimens of the rough material which Selection of 

were so shaped by the existence of joint planes as to approximate 

to the forms they "desired to produce in the same way that gave laboor. 
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their pateolithic predecessors (possibly actual ancestors) selected 
individual large pebbles that could be converted into shapely 
implemepts with the minimum of chipping. There Me many 
examples in the coUection of the selection of rock foagments 
conveniently shaped by joint planes, the presence of which must 
have very materially diminished the quantity of chippmg requisite 

to produce good celts. i-o i, 

No. 1402, found on Sanganakallu, 3i milesnorth-east of Uellary, 
is a very notable example of this, for here no less than five joint 
planes are present and would, if they had been fully made use of, 

have saved an immensity of labour to the chipper deahng with it. 

In this case, certainly, the existence of the joint-planes has 
caused the implement to be of really elegant shape, as wiU oe 
seen from careful inspection of the figure in Plate 52. Very many 
other examples are present in which a smaller number of ^ jomt 
planes occur, and have been availed of to excellent purpose in the 
making of the implement. 

One of the most interesting types of the celt group No. 992 in 
the coUection, is iUustratedin Plates 4 and 5. This is a form which 
may weU be regarded as the prototype of the iron axes, specimens 
of which, Nos. 173,174, and 192a are figured in Plates 19 and 
50. It is a typewMcii differs from all tlie rest in being broad 
and thin. All the examples of this type are made of fine-grained, 
hard, archsean trappoid schist, which appears in lentionlar en- 
closnres in the granite gneiss at and to the west of "G-adigannru 
in Bfcllary district, for which reason I shall call it the G-adigannrn 
type This peculiar schist is a rock I met with nowhere else 
in the Deccan. No. 992, though the largest and most striking 
example of the type, is not a specially well -shaped celt, for the 
initial chipping was not carried far enough to make the surfaces 
of the broad sides really flat and smooth, and they were not well 
ground before being polished. Borne of the others of the type 
were much more carefolly finished ofi. 

Another noteworthy celt is No. 99, a Shevaroy hill specimen, 
figured in Pla^e 3, which shows what may be regarded as incipient 
drill holes ; but strangely enough no truly perforated celts have 
been .found in India as far as I have gone or been able to 
learn from close enquiry. Why the drilling of this specimen 
should have been only just started and never carried any further, 
is an inexplicable mystery ; but one thing is certain, namely, 
that if it had been completed, the result would have been a very 
badly balanced axe. 

The reason why the Indian neolithic people did not drill 
socket holes for the handles of their celts is not easy to divine, 
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when they bored them throagh equally hard Narieties of stone 
which they .employed for their mace heads or ringstones, and 
made their thumbstonesj carefully ground and polished ofal 
flahers, by partially perforating them from both sides, as in 
No. 2900 from near .Belgaum and No. 3396 from Kan|a on the left 
ban,k of the Tapti river, which are the only specimens of the Mud 
that I obtained. -See No. 3396, Plate .19, 

Notes upon other interesting specimens will be found further 
on when dealing with the localities of their provenance. 

It would be an interesting point to elucidate if the old Caribbean 
raacehead makers were acquainted with a- m.ethod of halting their 
weapons by resort to a process followed by Carib tribes in the 
West Indies by which they secured excellent handles. The 
process was this ; when the mace head was completed they took it 
into the forest, and having found a tree which would furnish . 
a suitable handle, they cut off the end and twigs of the selected 
branch and slipped the head as far up the branch as it would go 
aud left it there for a while. The continuing growth of the branch 
caused the wood to swell out and form nodes both above and 
below the head, and when these had become large enough to hold 
it in place immoveably the branch was cut off suitably , and a 
perfect club was the result. If the head became somewhat loose 
as the green wood shrunk, it was quite easy to tighten the mace 
head for use by soaking it in water for a while before use. 

If this method of halting was known to the Indian armourers 
of the neolithic time, it was forgotten by their descendants, for at 
the present day wood-cutters and even carpenters are singularly 
stupid about the hafting of their tools, whether axes or hammers 
and hoes of sorts, and it is almost impossible to get proper hafta 
for these tools. 

Another form of polished implement which should not be siitk stone® 
oyeriooked is the slick stone or slyking stone, examples of which 
were met with on the Shevaroj hills and elsewhere. 

The slick stones were artifacts used in Burope long after the 
neolithic period had come to an end, as will be seen on reference 
to Sir John Evanses great work The Ancient Stone Implements, 

Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain/’ ■. They were made 
use of to give lustre and smoothness to woven materials while 
still in , the loom. ' ■ 

A very good specimen in the collection is No. 165 made of 
homblendic gneiss, a fiattish oval with one side fiat with a rounded 
edge. It retains a good deal of its original polish and is very 
shapely. It well deserves a figure, but was accidentally over- 
looked when the plates were being prepared, 

2-a 
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Yet anotlier verj imteresting polisiied. implemeat wMok 1 
reprd as a neirsinker. is Fo. 254, of wMtisli gmj stjeatite, from 
EomaraBalialli, 4 miles south-east of the great temple at Hallibid. 
It ’is igured in Plate 19. Despite being much weathered, as 
■ghowmbj the cavities left by aoioular crystals of actinolite which 
hme be||DL weathered out, from long exposure to atmospheric 
adaoB on the surface, it retains distinct traces of former high 
polish. 

The following lists of the various implements and ornaments 
made by the neolithic people are of interest : — 


Grotsnd or mrped, cmd ground and polished objects* 


1. Adzes, 2 types. 22. Mealing stones, 2 types, flat 

2. Amulets. and rounded. 

3. Anvils. 23. Mealing troughs, 2types,de©p 

4. Axe-hammers, 3 types. and shallow. 

5. Beads of many types and 24. Mortars. 

stones. 25. Mullers. 

6. Buttons. 26. Fet-sinkers. 

7. Celts of 12 types, 27. Palettes for rouge. 

8. OMseis of 6 types. 28. Pencils of steatite. 

9. Oom-crushers. 29. Pestles. 

10. Cylinders. 30. Pivot stones. 

11. Discs. 31. Pounders. 

32. Polishing grooves. 

33. Slabs for grinding. 

34. Slick stones. ; 

35. Stone, vessels of. - 

36. Do. do. of steatite. 

36a. Tally stones. 

37: Thumb stones. 

38. Whetstones- 

39. Phallus, 

40. Pendants. 


12. Pigurines, hummi. ■ ■ ■, . 

13. Do. animal. 

14. .Hammers, s(|uare. 

16. Do. round. 

16. Do. belted. 

17. Hammer stones. 

18. Hones. 

19. Mace heads. 

20. Marbles (Toys)., 

21. Mealing places on rocks in situ. 


1, Anvils, rough. 

2. Arrowheads, 3 types. 

Bone splitters. 

4. Burins or graving tools, 2 


9. Knives. 

10. Lance heads. 

11. Lancets. 

12. Mallets. 

18 . Potting ston es for potters. 

14. Pendants. 

15. Saws, 

16. Scalpels. 

. Scrapers, oval, large. 
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18. Scraper, Bmall, round. 

Isl. Do. extended. 

20. Do. incurved. 

21. Selected stones oljQaany 'Mnds 

and for various purposes. 

jJiToii?. — It is desirable to point out the peculiarities of tbe various types of 
celt-lik© implements, a group including adzes, celts, cbisels and axe hammers. 

Of tbe adzes, there are two types, a short and a long one, which latter, if 
well ground and polished, would be very closely akin to, or identical with, the 
Polynesian type, a facsimile of which was met with in a neolithic site in Hydera. 
bad State and is figured in Plate 6 (No. 2656). 

Tbe several types of celts, 12 in number, which are recognizable may be 
described as follows : — 

1, Celts with oval edges. 


2. 

Do. 

square edges. 

3. 

Do. 

narrow edges and cylindrical bodies. 

4. 

Do. 

pointed butts. 

6 . 

Bo. 

blunt butts. 

6. 

Do. 

round sides. 

7. 

Do. 

bevelled sides. 

8. 

Do. 

square sides. 

9. 

Do. 

square shoulders to reground edges. 

10. 

Do. 

curved edges. 

11. 

Do. 

short aud thick body. Battle axe type. 

12. 

Do. 

thin bodies, proiofcype of iron axe. 

Of the chisels 6 well-marked types are to be diitiuguished* 

1. 

Chisel with 

L square bodies. 

2. 

Do. 

cross out edge and very thick body. 

8. 

Do. 

ihiok triangular body. 

4. 

Do. 

narrow thin body. 

6. 

Do. 

broad with elliptical edge. 

6. 

Do. 

sharp point. 


Of axe-hammers 2 types should be recognized — 

1. Axe-hammer with along narrow body, 

2. Do. short thick and broad body. 


A remarkabi© fact in conneotion vpitk tbe neolitbic age is tbe Barity of 
absence bitberto of finds of well-worked arrow-beads of chert, 
agate and Jasper, the three kinds of siHoeons stone common in 
Soutbem, Central, and great part of Western, India and which 
were so frequently and cleverly worked by the neolithic people 
and their descendants into implemenl^ and arms of larger or 
smaller character, snob as scrapers, both oval and inoiirved, and 
other forms as drdls and piercers, saws and knives and many 
'pygmy implements. , ■ 

That bows and arrows were unknown to so intelligent and Possible use 
mechanically skilful a people is most improbable, and the absence 
of such arrow-heads demands an explanation, which is not obvions airow-head«. 
at first sight. In explanation of the above strange fact I would 
offer the following theory which I think may prove acceptable 


22. »img stones. 

23. Spoke shaves. 

24. Wedges, worked. 

25. Wedges, onworked. 
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to many. My theory is that the neolithic people foand it far 
easier to use as heads for their arrows large thornsj such as those 
of the habool or gum arahic tree aud those of the Acaeici latronuM^ 
both of these, trees of common occurrence in the Indian peninsula 
and very easily procured. The thorns of both are large, strong 
and exceedingly sharp and capable of making verv serious 
wounds, if properly employed. For the shooting of Small game 
such thorns would have made very effective arrows, if they had 
been somewhat weighted to make them balance the shafts, which 
were probably made of reeds of different kinds. The heads made 
out of the great hollow thorns of the Acacia laironum could have 
been very effectively weighted by boring a small hole through the 
side of the thorns, near their base, and filling the cavity with fine 
magnetic iron sand, which is procurable in thousands of stream 
beds in almost every part of the country, except absolute 
alluvia. It is a large constituent of the beach sands on either 
side of the peninsula. I have figured such a thorn in Plate 40, 
No. i93a. 

The solid habool thorns could easily be weighted externally 
above their attachment to the reed or cane forming the shaft 
of the arrow. Arrow-heads of hard wood are said to be used for 
shooting fish by some of the fisherfolk on the Western Coast, and 
such may very likely have been invented by the archers of 
the prehistoric tribes. There has been no example found of such 
arrows, as far as I know, nor need that be wondered at seeing 
how all traces of wooden articles have been destroyed by the 
ubiquitous white ants. Out of all the thousands of prehistoric 
objects I have handled, or seen, in India, only two consisted of 
wood ; the comb found by my friend Mr. 0, Cardew, c.E., and the 
other, a small remnant of the shaft left in a metal spear headsocket. 
The surface of the latter shows that it had been gnawed by 
termites. It is in Colonel Branfill’s collection in the low'er gallery 

A small number of pointed chert and agate flakes have been 
collected, which are held by some observers to have been arrow- 
heads. In my collection are a few such flakes from Eanchi ii: 
Chota Nagpur, which were sent me by my friend the late Mr, 
J. Wood-Mason, Superintendent of the indian Museum. He 
was firmly convinced of their being true arrow-heads, hut I cannot 
myself regard them as such, for they are too rude for my accept- 
ance. I have found similar pointed flakes in other places, but 
regard them as very doubtful, in fact as nothing more than 
accidental forms. Only two or three specimens in my collection 
appear to me possibly genuinely worked arrow-heads, and these 
will be found described further on when dealing with the 
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localities they, were foond in. But I -can only speak with perfect 
confidence of one, No. 3892, p. 151. 

The extent to which the neolithic people were interested in, Oolour 
and affected by, perception of colour is not easy to gauge, as few perception 
indications of their love of varying tints remain ; still there are BeoHtoians. 
fcur facts from which inferences can be drawn. Firstly, the several 
tints they allowed their pottery to receive by varying the degree 
of firing they exposed the pots to. Secondly, the pigments tjiey 
used to paint the different vessels the potters turned out wore p|o,nae„ts 
shades of red, yellow, brown and rarely orange and purplish grey, used to paint 
No pigments producing green and blue appear to have been 
known to them judging by the painted sherds. The black colour 
of most vessels seems to be due to their having been less highly 
fired, and this is confirmed by the fact that the black earthenware 
weathers much sooner than the red. Whether the grey colour of 
some vessels is due to the admixture of some foreign substance or 
to the clay employed being of a totally different kind, 1 cannot say, 
but if a piece of the grey earthenware were analysed some light 
on this question might be obtained. 

The third fact to aid the comprehension of the neolithic colour Love of 
appreciation is the great fondness the old folk had for piataoite 
granite with its mixture of green and pink colours and for chrome gtone«. 
gneiss with its delicate greenish white and green tints. In many 
eases, speoimena of these two rocks must have been fetched from 
great distances, though they would have served no better than 
the common country rook for the making of mealing stones and 
oorn-arushers, for which they were generally used. 

The fourth fact, or seeming fact, lies in the very pretty and Seleoteot 
often quite gay colours of many of the selected stones gathered 
by the old people often from quite distant places, e.g», the pleasing 
colours of the cherts and agates they collected to convert into 
drill head fiakes, scrapers and sfcrike-a-lights. It would be easy 
to make a long list of localities in the Deccan, Gujarat and 
Kathiawar, where veins of bright chert occur. One example 
of evident appreciation of a very lovely pale shade of emerald 
green amazon stone, felspar, obtained from a granite vein to be 
seen crossing the half empty bed of the Sabarmati, a few miles 
higher up the river, should he quoted. A number of this variety 
have been taken on the loess plateau east of Hirpura — see 
Nos. 3262 to 3269. _ ■ 

Attention must be given to the use of reddle in 13 neolithic Bedai®, an 
sites in the Deccan. 1 found specimens of earthy red hamatite, 
or reddle, which had been rubbed down to produce red powder 
which could serve as rouge, or be employed as paint if mixed 
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witli SOM 0 suitable liquid vehiole. Two small slabs wMcdi bad 
apparently been used for grinding or rubbing down tbe reddle 
were also met witb 5 one, a flat pebble of bfflinatite scbist, No. 421 j 
from tbe Fort Hill, Bellary, and tbe other, No. 2788, of grey 
brown sandstone, found at Maski in the Raicbur Doab. 

Of tbe 13 sites which jielded reddle stones, 9 are in 
Bellary district, Nos. 377, 422, 444-31, 904, 1123 to 1135, 1257, 
1427, 1516, 1546 and 1555, one in Mysore, No. 229, one in 
Anantapnr, No. 2084, one in Hyderabad, No. 2878, and one in 
Baroda State, No. 2902. Tbe shape of many shows that they 
had been ground very often or very largely. 

Nothing has been found in India so far as I know in any 
way resembling the “ pintaderas found in the neolithic 
caves of Liguria. These are narrow terra cotta stamps used to 
apply colour, apparently prepared with red ochre, to the human 
skin— a style of personal decoration, which the neolithic people 
of Southern and Western India do not appear to have been 
addicted to. 

No -neolithic burials by inhumation being apparently known 
in India, it is impossible to determine whether in the painting of 
the bones of the departed a red colour was practised as was the 
case in the bone caves in Liguria, the Balzi Rossi which lies 
just within the boundary of Italy, a few miles east of Mentone, 


5. THE IRON-AGE PEOPLE. 

In spite of the great ease with which iron objects of all 
kinds are utterly destroyed and lost by oxidation when exposed 
to damp, yet from the very durable character of the pottery th© 
iron age people produced and the vast quantity of it they left, it 
is evident that in a very large number of oases they must have 
occupied the old neolithic village-sites; and the celts and other 
stone implements are now mixed up with the highly poUsbed and 
brightly coloured sherds of the later-aged earthenware. Except 
in a very few cases the dull-coloured and rough-surfaced truly 
neolithic sherds occur but very sparingly. 

That the iron age in peninsular India was not preceded 
by a bronze age, as in Crete, Greece and so many other Western 
countries, was very probably due to the land-Ioviug character 
of the neolithic people, for, had they possessed any seafaring 
inclinations, they would certainly have sailed across the Bay of 
Bengal, reached the Teuasserim coast and there become acquainted 
with the tinstone (casaiterite) of that region. As copper is 
found plenidfully in India, th© art of making an alloy must soon 
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tave followed. As it fell out, however, the discovery of the alloy 
was not made in India till after the art of iron smelting had been 
acquired, and iron weapons and tools had come largely into use. 

The people who could make such high class pottery as muoh 
of that described in the foregoing section of my notes and figured 
in some of my plates, notably, plates 24 to 28 (a), also plates 80, 
34, 36, 38, 39, 53, 55, 56 and 59, must have attained a consider- 
able degree of civilization. Of the same age apparently are the 
shell bangles which occur so numerously in several sites and are 
many of them objects of beauty, as will be seen on reference to 
plates 41, 42 and 43. 

Shell bangles used to be manufactured at Dacca ; and for the 
sake of comparison I procured a good series from there through 
a friend acquainted with the industry and found that all the 
patterns differed much from my series. 

Owing to the avoidance of painting on their vases any repre- 
sentations of human figures, as was so admirably done by the 
Greek vase painters, there have come down to the present 
day but extremely few illustrations of the personal appearance 
of the early iron age people and of their costumes, which is 
much to be regretted. The few broken fragments of figurines 
met with afford no information whatever on this matter. The 
little headless figure carved in slate (No. 1541), which is figured 
in plate 16, even if it belongs to the early iron age, only shows that 
somebody wore a long petticoat hiding his or her feet. I found 
this little figure at a poor little village called Anguru close to 
the right bank of the Tungabhadra, west of Huvinahada- 
galli in the west of the Bellary district. The fracture above 
the waist looked rather fresh ; so 1 hoped I might get the head, and 
offered a large reward for it, and nearly a hundred people went 
about searching for a whole afternoon, hut failed to find it much 
to my regret and theirs also. 

India was not the only country in which a bronze age did 
not precede the iron age, for, according to I, E. Wooel, the 
Slavonic peoples missed the bronze age and passed straight on 
from the neolithic age to the smelting of iron. China is also said 
not to have known a bronze age. 

Professor Gowland, f.e.s., the great metaiiurgist and the 
successful explorer archseologioally of the Japanese islands, has 
expressed the idea that the smelting of iron may have been hit 
upon by accident while experiments were being made. This lucky 
accident may well have happened in India, where the iron industry 
is one of great antiquity (far greater indeed than in Europe, 
e.^., at Hallstatt or La T^ne) and iron ores oconr so largely. 
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q'he state of ciTilization in the Deccan deserihedhy Valmikiin 

“to. itoi »« to »»g.to t. a» rj?,*”" 7^; 

^ tto p»pi. -PI-- 

^“"‘triitoUy *<jl tarn to Item.’. oo.ten.i<».»e.. 
The Ite of the Dandakaranya forest might be aligned to 

St .°JxfLp”« P»to«T — *” “ 

toSSL^o.. Tb.E...lW.F.oll»..t,..J»'.i;‘*to 

taMootota, i. bi. P.P» “'VSS‘X topo- 

Deccan in the ‘Indian Antiquary^ , thought that m ny p 
graphical inaconraoies must be regarded as mere poetic lioens . 

SbIoECTed Stones. 

Their Frovenance* 

Bv the term selected stones are meant stones foreign to the 
locality in which they were found and which were brought there 
intentionally by human agency to be utilized in the preparation 

oTsomespeL implements. In many oases these selected stones 

were procured in some way or other from far dwtant places, and 
getting them must have involved considerable labour and travel 
L thf part of the neoUthio people and often no little S^> * 
they had to pass into and through the territories of unfriendly 
tribes with whom no system of barter easted 

The principal stones- in the list of the selected ones jndg g 

by the specimens found are the following .— _ „j: +i,o 

^ Uhert —Derived from Chert vems in the limestones ot the 
Ouddapah knd Kumool systems and of frequent ooomrence in 
t>,A dittricts giving their names to the two geological systems 
in question. Veins of chert are found at Khamba and in Nigala 

—Obtained chiefly from the gravels in the alluvia 
of rivers rising in the Deocsn Trap area, e.g., the Kistna and many 
of its tributaries, also on the Phonda Ghat in South Oanam. 

Occurs largely in some of the great hamatfle 
bedsof the Bkarwar system wMcli is so greatly developed in tne 
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liill ranges wMoli run througli great part; of Western Mysore and 
the western part of Beliary district and on into the Bharwar 
district and the sonth-w'estern part of the Hyderabad State ME 
covered up by the overlying greatly younger Deccan trap. 

The Sandur hills, south-west of the Bellary town, which 
form one of the hill ranges referred to above, supply the best 
specimens of jasper, and the red variety of it was for some reason 
or other by far the most commonly used. 

Chalcedony, of which the best flake knives and pygmy 
implements are made, was onriously enough not met with by me 
as a selected stone, probably because so much valued that it was 
immediately used up and not left lying about like the more 
common chert and agate. 

Under liho head of selected stones might be included the 
materials frequently brought from distant places for the manu- 
facture of com-orushers, mealiug stones and hammer stones of 
various types. They include pisfcaoite granite, chrome granite, 
crystalline limestone, and varieties of trap. Their general great 
size and weight precluded their being brought into the collection, 
although many are quite handsome or remarkable for size. To 
the latter category belongs one specimen which I did eolleot, 
however, becanse of its remarkable shape which fitted it capitally 
for conversion into a celt of very extra dimensions. far‘ larger than 
the largest I have figured (No. 468 in Plate 61), This specimen 
was found by me in the (fid neolithic site of Velpumadugu in 
Anantapur district and it bears No. 2040-34. It must have been 
fetched from a dioritic dyke some six miles to the north. See 
page 100. 


6. CASTELLATED HILLS 113 THE BEOCAH. 

Everyone of the fortified hE1 sin the Beccan had doubtless its 
chief, or kiug, answering to the Basileus of the old Greek fast- 
nesses^ e.y,, the Athenian Acropolis, the Acrocorinthus, Mycenm, 
the Larissa of Argos, Tiryns and Paiamidhi (the ^^Gibralfear of 
Greece” of Tozer). 

The Deccan hill fv^rts all rise abruptly out of the plain and 
command the cultivable tract around their foot, which in most 
cases is a black soil flat. On the larger hills the inhabitants 
had room for their habitations on the less steep parts of the 
slopes, where there were frequently spaces free from rock on 
which they could conveniently build their houses. These spaces 
or terraces which are real linchets are often held up at their lower 
extremities by revetments of rough stones. They vary much 
in size, but are mostly’ small and frequently near the summit. 
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CASIEUATEl) aitLS tS TflE DBCCAIT. 

Maur ofthe hflls are naturallr castellated the gwmte rocks 
being conveniently jointed by great vertical 
Htefy horizontal joint planes wMch have caused the ^ to be 
weatheredinto their characteristic shapes^ This ^ f ^ 

tion of the hills was taken advantage of by the old 
many cases and improved upon here and there by the 
of rough walls to stop passages which were inconvenient to the 
dweBersonthehins. These systems of vertical or very highly 
inclined joint fissures have in many places led to the formation of 
large and small rook shelters wrHoh must have afforded the hill 
dwellers great protection against both sun and ram. Many of 
these will have to be referred to further on as they were o^n 
utilized by the old stone-folt and their descendants. Even at the 
present day they are frequently resorted to by goat-herds and 
Lttle-herds who shelter in them during the heat of the day and 
from storms. I have often myself sheltered in them in the heat oi 
tlie day. They are often occupied by sanyasis and fakirs wkc 
frequently block up parts of the openings with rude walls. 

The size of the settlements on the hills depended largely on 
the facilities of water-supply, for in nearly every case the 
residents on the MU depended on the amount of ram that could be 
collected and stored on the hill itself. The nature of the rocks 
was not suitable for the constmction'of wells. 

In no case did I observe the castellated hills to he surrounded 
with oirWt waUs near their base, but they may very likely have 
been enclosed by a tMok hedge of thorny character, a true 
zmnba. Very few oases were met with in wMoh neolithic 
remains were found unconnected with the MU forte. Another 
remarkable fact is that the stone-foUc devoted their attention 
almost exclusively to the granite Mils. I cannot recall a case 
in wMch I found traces of either the palseolithic or neolithic 
peoples on of scMstose structure, such as mauy of the hills 
in the Dharwar, Cnddapah or Kumool geological areas. They 
could not have been fortified except by extensive and costly 
walls, and they offered no advantages over the granite hiUs 
in the catchment and storage of Water : indeed, for the latter 

purpose tbey were far lass fitted. 

In some cases tbe disposition of tbe summit blocks gave nse 
to tke formation of small but valuable cisterns wbicb would bold 
rain water in some quantity in very sheltered position. An 
excellent example of this is yet to be seen on tbe summit of tbe 
Eort bill at Bellary. These, wbicb did not dry up by mere evapo- 
ration between tbe rains of tbe two monsoons, were beyond tbe 
reach of tbe enemies’ arrows. On many of tbe bills small tanks 
had been constructed m convenient corners. 
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FBEHISTOMC FOITEEY. 

As already obserred no positively determinable ' remains of 
neolitMo bouses were found in any of tbe n^litfaio sites ; from 
wbiob fact one may safely infer that they were constructed of 
matemis mot sufficiently durable to have remained standing' to the 
present day. Earthenware roofing tiles do not appear to have been 
made ; though possibly . they may also have been deliberately 
destroyed by later remdents on the hill ; yet I never found the 
fragmente of these even where other sherds lay about by the 
thousand. 

Thatch seems to have been the only style of roofing known to 
the old peoples, whether of the neolithic or iaron age. 


7. PEEHISTOBIO POTTEBY. 

The first appearance of vessels and other object® made of 
earthenware occurs in the neolithic age, no trace of them having, in 
India, as yet been found in any connection with the remains of the 
earliest representatives of mankind known, the palaeolithic folk. 

Although so much earthenware was found by myself and others 
in many different localities and so obviously of different ages, yet 
not a single place was met with where the making of vessels had 
been carried on on a scale sufficient to have left unmistakeable 
traces of such manufacture. Such working sites must have 
existed here and there, and it is rather remarkable that none were 
come across in a recognizable condition, when one considers how 
many important finds of pottery were made. The finding of such 
ceramic factory sites might have thrown material light on the age 
of the introduction of the potter’s wheel, and also on the nature of 
the minor tools used by the workmen, which must have been rather 
varied to produce the many decorative designs they went in for. 
It may possibly have been that kilns were not known so early 

It is a misfortune for Prehistoric and ProtoMstoric ArchsBo- 
iogy that in South India no ancient city Has befen found, the ruins 
of which reveal a succession of ages of building and habitation 
such as shown by SoMiemann’s excavations in Troy on the hill of 
Hissarlik.^ Did such a site exist, netirly all the difficulties now felt 
in determining the relative ages of the pottery sherds so largely 
met with in scattered sites would vanish ; but in the absence of 
such a guide, the collector can but grope about very painfully in 
his efforts to settle questions of priority many of which cannot 
at present he determined. Guesses at truth may be made, but 


1 See AddeBdvm Ho. XXI. 

® And still nacwre by Br, W. Borpfeld’s extended and more syirfcematio 
teaettrcdiefi at the eanie place after Sebliemann^s death, lor tbey' proved beyond 
doobt^be ejdstence of a city of Myoenman ag<>, wbicb wae Homer’s Troy. 
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prehistoric pottery. 


a feeling of certainty is unattainable and it is impossible to 
recognise any safe sab-divisions of the several ages _ 

The types of fotiery produced may be classified primarily 
as plain and dec^ated according to their ^ general surfaces 
LJective of shape and colour. In the 

four sub-groups: a. rough. 6 . smooth, c. polished, d. painted. 
T^snb-«oups of the decorated group are ttee in number 

and mavtedLribedas; a. impressed, 6. 

of which the third is much the least common, tnough the two 
former were not so simple and easy to produce. 

Classification by form, though quite possible, would be much 
less easy of acoompHshment and the division into wheel-made 
ind haJd-made is not decisive enough to be always appli- 
cable Classification by actual colour of the ware would also 
be difficult to carry out, as the colour varies i«idefinitely 
because of the differences of the clays employed locaUy, but also 
from the extent to which the potter may have fired fabrics. 

Two moat remarkable features of the decoration of the antique 
pottery of Southern and Western India, so far as it b^ come 
Lder my ken, are the entire absence on the vases and other 
vessels of any delineation of the human figure and the extreme 
rarity of human figurines. Animal figurines which appear to 
have been votive offerings are also very nncommon, and m ^most 
every case, of the rudest and most ill-sliapen form, rendenng it 
often quite problematic what animal was meant to be represented. 

An important exception to this observation must be noted 
which occurred among the tribe once resident on the Nilg™ 
who prepared the many earthenware figures fonnd by the late 
Mr. J. W. Breeks, M.C.S., when he opened so many old caims on 
the plateau, which were described by him in his great work 
entitled “ Account of the Primitive Tribes and Monuments of 
the Nilgiris of these figurines ma;ny were photogrephed for the 
present author’s “ Catalogue of the Prehistoric Antiquities in the 
Madras Musenm” published in 1901. With the human figurines 
were also a oonsiderahle number of animal ones all equally 
grotesque and some purely ideal inventions of the artists. Some 
represented the animals living on the plateau. Among them were 
no figures of any kind-of fish which may mean that none oeonrred 
in the hill streams in those days or that fish were tabooed to the 
residents of that time. 

Mr. Breeks mentions that in some of the graves he opened on 
the Nilgiri plateau great quantities of the pottery made ny the 
old people had been shovelled into the grave tr piled round, it 
before the completion of the small tumulus covering it in. Ihis 
custom clearly agrees with one followed b) the ancient Greeks (and 
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referred to by tbe late Dr. S. Birob in bis great work Tbe His- 
tory of Ancient Pottery broke tbe vases employed in tbe 

oeremonies of tbe funeral rites and* subsequently gathered tbem 
up and deposited tbem in tbe graves^ as they bad been quasi-sancti- 
fied by tbe rites tbej bad been connected with and could not 
therefore be allowed to be desecrated by lying about. 

Very few positive representations of any natural objects are 
met with on any of tbe vessels found in tbe old sites in tbe 
Deccan. Of tbe lew unmistakeable leaf patterns I met with, I 
have given figures of tbe two best on Plates 28 (a) and 29 of the 
present worlr. Whether some of the pinnate and bipinnate 
impressions on painted fillets in certain other vessels were intended 
actually to represent fern fronds or leaves like those of Emblim 
officinalis, the '‘Nellikai ” of tbe Tamil people, it is bard to say, tbe 
representations being rather too rude. Very noteworthy as a good 
moulded imitation of a fruit is tbe side of a large melon bowl, 
No. 2783-100, decorated with a fillet of raspberries outside below 
rbe lip. This imitation of a fruit is well shown in Plate 59, though 
tbe sherd bad suffered much from weathering. The l)owl when 
entire must have been a distinctly handsome vessel. I found it at 
Maski, an old site in the Eaiobur Doab, with many other objects 
of interest, apparently all of early iron age or very late neolithic. 

Of later date than any of tbe above is a fine large obatty now 
in my possession which was found on the east side of the great 
mounds at Gudivada in the Histna district and was disinterred by 
the finder, my friend tbe late Ee'v . A. E. Goodman of the Church 
Mission Society, with my assistance. Besides other decoration, 
this great vessel, which was probably a grain store, shows a broad 
band of floral decoration of bold pattern between two fillets of 
pinnate impressions. Tbe pot was band-made. I am having it 
built up and hope to figure it in a future number of the 
Museum Bulletins. 

The further special consideration of the many sets of antique 
pottery met with mast be deferred, till when dealing with the 
several districts or states they occurred in. 

A complete list of the pottery finds in the collection shows 
that they were acquired from 116 dilfarent localities some of 
which yielded but single specimens and others sets of various 
size ranging from two or three to 169 pieces. 

Tbe mere numerical size of a set is not in every case an 
absolute proof of its relative importance in;the genera! ceramic 
group, for several of tbe veiy small sets are of far greater interest* 

Tbe following teble is an attempt to assign the' more import- 
ant sets of pottery to approximately true positions m.':be ages 
into which post-palasolithic time may be divided. 


Leaf 

pattarms. 


Melon bowl 
with fillet of 
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Old BuddbisI 
pottery. 


Hmt-Emi, 


^ Four Bmh ages seem recognizaMe: the aeolithic, tlie oTer- 
lap of the stone and iron ages, tlie iron ag© proper, and tiie 
protoMstoric age. TMs assignment to determined position of 
tlie diferent sets of antique pottery is of necessity only a quit© 
tentative proceeding, for there is under present oironinstances no 
ahsolnte^ certainty for judging the age of the pottery hy mere 
collocation with neolithic implements which does not in many 
cases prove the actual neolithic origin of the vessels or sherds 
remaining. The facies of the typical neolithic pottery will, I 
believe, turn out to be dull-coloured and rough-surfaced with but 
little decoration, whereas the true iron age vessel is distiuguished 
by showing rich colours and highly polished surfaces with, in some 
cases, elaborate and artistic mouldings. There bad been a true 
evolution in the potter’s art which then attained a stage of very 
real beauty. This was probably before the great Aryan invasion, 
under which the potter’s craft came to be despised and neglected, 
as it is nowadays to a very great extent, as evidenced by the great 
plainness and often absolute ugliness of the present day pottery, 
t The pottery of the protohistoric early Buddbist times as 
found on tbe great mounds at Grudivada, in tbe Kistna District 
sbowa many changes from tbe typical iron age finds of ISTarsipur 
Sungam and West Hill (Frencli Eocks) in Mysore, Malyam 
in Bellaij and Patpad in Kurnool district. Some of the more 
modern forms now met with approximate much more to the 
present day shapes, e.g., the so-called “ Hnjas ” or water bottles. 

A spera^ type of bowl shows concentric undulation of the sides 
ofen highly polished and light red or brown in colour A 
tMid very characteristic type is a black highly polished ware 
showing a generally flat base, but undulated with many low rinss 
around a m^erate-sised median cone orpap. a true mesomphalus 
Of the half dozen examples of this type I cohected, noL was 

ves^. To this Qudivada senes belongs the great “ grain store” 

chatty with floral decorations above referred to (anie%. 31 ). 

A special branch of ’earthenware industry deserving separate 

Kough only on. fragment of .noli , hot-nm i« iaXdrf in 

0 collection, the subject is one of great interest and calls for 
some consideration, 

T attention. No. 2783-86, which 

^ht jamb of the door of a small hut-urn. the prototype of 

country 

some of which show remarkable resemblance to the same objects 
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of western classical antiquity, such as were found under the 
volcanic tula near the Alban lakes, to the south of Rome. They 
were in some caseS' filled with the ashes of the dead, after erema-' 
tion, which were introduced by a little front door. The door was 
secured in place by means of a rope passing through two rings at 
its sides and tied round it. The whole resembled in shape a 
cottage with vaulted roof. Two forms of such earliest Btrusean 
art hut- urns are figured in Dr, Samuel Birch’s ‘‘History of 
Ancient Tottery”, and they very strongly resemble modem forms, 
such as those occurring at Harsani in the Velachha taiuq of 
Baroda state, and a large group of very fine ones near the gr^t 
ford over the Tapti, some miles east of Mandvi in the Surat 
district. The Maski hut-urn is figured in Plate 37. 

I specially noticed the arrangement for closing the door of one 
urn at Harsani. The little door of the hut had no hinges, but 
was kept closed by two rude bolts working through fiattish lings, 
on eithei' side of the door, into a wider ring in the centre of it. 

A very small hut typical hut* urn that I passed one evening 
in the fields, a couple of miles or so to the east of ^ Salem, was in 
use as a shrine of some ^wmni who would in consideration of a 
lamp burning to his or her honour, take care of the crops growing 
in front. The little hut-urn itself looked very worn and weather- 
beaten, whereas the Gujarati examples were in prime condition. 

One in the British Museum, presented by Mr. W. E. Hamilton, 
is filled with the ashes of the dead, which were introduced by a 
little door. This door was secured by a cord passing through two 
rings at its sides and tied round the vase. The cover or roof is 
vaulted and apparently intended to represent the beams of a house 
or cottage. The exterior had been ornamented with a meander 
of white paint, traces of which remain. The ashes were placed 
inside a large, two handled vase which protected them from 
the superineiimbent mass. They have no glaze upon their surface 
but a polish produced by friction. Bee Addendum No, XIX. 

Attention will be drawn specially to the interesting specimens 
of the several series, when they come to be treated in their true 
geographical positions and many will be found figured in the 
plates which ornament this book. 

A very peculiar type of pottery known as Celadon ware which 
is met with largely from Karachi to Babylon and from China to 
Arabia, appears only to have reached Makran long after the 
emigration of the Brahuis that reached Southern India. This 
ware which is invariably of pale sage green shows in some oases 
remarkable fineness and great beauty of glaze. PersonaUy I 
have never come across this ware in Southern or Western India, 
3 -^ 
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36 DISTEIBimOK OF THE PBEHISTOEIC PEOPLES. 

Had it been brought down by the Brabui Dravidiana in their 
migration, it is extremely unlikely that fragments of it should not 
have been seen by me, in any of the scores of neolithic sites 1 
exammed, in the South and West. In Afghanistan it is believed 
to have the virtue of revealing the existence of poison hy 
oracking in its presence. It had the general character of being a 
lacky possession. 

7. DISTBIBUTION OF PEIHISTOBIC PEOPLES. 

A consideration of the map of prehistoric localities which 
accompanies this work shows that' the several peoples concerned 
ware widely distributed over the country, excepting in the 
mountain and great forest regions of the west of the peninsula, in 
which, so far as my experience goes, no traces have been found 
of the palaeolithic race, or races. The localization of all the races 
has also been influenced in some measure by the distrpution of 
the rocks yielding materials suitable for their respective imple- 
ments. Thus, there are far more numerous traces of the 
palaeolithio race around the great quartzite yielding groups of 
hills forming the Guddapah series of the Indian geologists and 
the great quartzite shingle conglomerates of the Upper Gondwana 
system in the Ghingleput (Madras), North Arcot and Nellore 
districts, than in other regions. In diminishing quantities traces 
of palgeolithic man are found to the northward of the Kistna 
valley, where quartzite becomes a much less common rock. So 
also to the southward of the TMt valley, where quartzite 
becomes a rare material ; to the westward on the Deccan plateau, 
where the stone chippers finding no quartzite in 4he Bellary 
district had recourse to the banded jasper haematite rooks (of the 
Dharwar system) ; and farther north in the valley of the Kistna, 
where recourse was had in one instance to hard siliceous limestone. 

The extreme rarity of trap dykes in the south of the 
peninsula may have been a mra causa of the rarity of neolithic 
remains in the regions south of the Cau very, while it is certain 
that in the northern parts of the Deccan plateau, where neolithic 
remains most abound, dykes of basaltic, dioritic and diabasio traps 
are very plentifully distributed^ This has reference to their war 
implements, as their axes are, as a rule, almost without Bj single 
exception, made of the trappoid rocks and especially of the finer 
grained varieties of these. 

Among the many hundreds of celts I collected on the Deccan 
plateau only one example was made of gneiss and that was 
found in the cinder camp at Lingadah^lli in Bellary district. 
The only other Celt not made of trappoid rock that I know of, is 
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one, now in my collection, wliicli was found in Malabar at , tlie 
foofe.of ^ tbe Kanyakod iiionntaiii by my friendand ' colleagne.Mr. 
Philip Lake, M. A., Cantab., when . geologically .surveying the , 
northern side of the Palghafc pass.' It is made of pale pink 
graiiulite. He very kindly presented it to me. It is figured as 
No„ 89 in Hate 3. 

Por the ordinary forms of domestic implements,, such as 
mealing stones, corncru,shors, hammerstones, llakers., etc., the 
neolithic people used a great variety of stones as granite, green 
(chrome) gneiss, pistacite granite, banded hminatite jasper and 
jasper breccia, conglomerates and grits of both the Lharwar and 
Upper Gondwana .systems, hornblendic trapjpoid, agate and chert. , 
tiiiarfczite, the great stand-by of the palmolithie people, is almost 
unknown among neolithic artifacts, unless possibly a few flakes 
and scrapers of that material may belong to the second stone 
period, though tliey were left unpolished for some reason or other. 
The un worked edge of a quartzite scraper would probably have 
been a more ejSective tool for scraping with than a polished one 
would have proved. , 

Much additional knowledge regarding the paljBolithio peoples 
and their appearance on earth and their distribution in W estern 
and Central Europe, has been obtained of late and requires notice, 
though unfortunately no further light has been gained on the 
Indian paloeolithic peoples, which allows of any assignment of 
sequence, in time, to any one set of them subsequent to the makers 
of the implements found low downin the uliuvium of the Sabarmati, 
who certainly seem to have been the earliest men to appear in 
what is now India. They must have lived near the headwaters 
of the river, for the implements show that they had been rolled a 
very considerable distance, and the gritty quartzites of which they 
were made were doubtless derived from the Aravalli hills or their 
southern extensions. ■ . 

A remarkable fact which must be noted is the extraordinary 
rarity of bones in the Sabarmati and Desang alluvia by which to 
attempt any determination of , the age of the lower members of 
that alluvium. I had not myself the good fortune to find any 
determinable bones and the only recognizable mammalian object I 
got sight of was part of a molar of an elephant, but of what species 
i could not find out, for it was esteemed a valuable possession by 
tho priest to whom it belonged and wbo refused to let me buy it 
tiiid was very angry when he found that I had tried to cleanse off 
the very thick coating of red lead and oil with which it had 
been covered and which prevented it being specifically identified. 
1 had to return it immediately. 
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Between tlie position of the Sadolia paiaeoliths and the loess 
heds on the top of which were met the neolithic objects which 
©ccnr in Gujarat, lies, as shown in the diagram facing page 15, a 
thickness of 50 feet of the upper alluvium of the Sabarmati capped 
by from 100 to 200 feet of loess to he seen in other sections 
lying north and south of this one in which no traces of human 
residence showed themselves. The period necessary for the ac- 
cumulation of these deposits may therefore he not unreasonably 
regarded as an important hiatus iu time which it may not be 
possible to bridge over by the finding of examples of prehistoric 
man^s handiwork in adjoining regions. 

From our present knowledge, we cannot correlate the Sabar* 
mati alluvium with the palseolith-bearing lateritie deposits of the 
East Goast and of the Deccan, which, as far as I have been able to 
interpret them, do not allow of any sub-divisions of importance 
being recognized. 

A possible exception to the above conclusion may he 
established by recognizing the occurrence of a trace of a Magda- 
lenian settlement in the Billa Surgam cave in Kurnool district. 
This trace consists of a very few carved bones and teeth which 
were found by my son Lieut, (now Lieutenant*’ Colonel) H. E. 
Foote, E. A., when he took my place and completed the exploration 
of the hone cave in 1884. These got aocidentally , mislaid for 
several years and have yet to be described and figured in the 
Eecords of the Greological Survey of India. It was only quite 
lately that their Magdalenian character struck me, when I looked 
at them after finding the missing box. 

Much light has been thrown by Colonel Sir Thomas Holdioh, 
K.C.M.O., on the immigration into India of the Dravidian people 
by the Makran Coast Gate in his admirable book, The Gates of 
India”, in which he points out : — 

“ In the illimitable past it was by this way that the Dravidian 
peoples flocked down from Asiatic highlands to the borderland of 
India. Some of them remained for centuries either on the coast- 
line, where they built strange dwellings and buried each other in 
earthen pots, or they were entangled in the mass of frontier hills 
which hack the solid Xirthar ridge, and stayed there till a Tui’co- 
Mongol race, the Brahuis (or Barohis, ‘ the men of the hills ^), 
overlaid them, and intermixing with them preserved the Dravidian 
language, but lost the Dravidian characteristics.” (p. 142.) 

‘‘ Here are a people who have been an ethnological puzzle fox 
many years, talking the language of Southern Indian tribes, but 
protesting that they are Mongols. Like the degenerate descend- 
ants of the Greeks in the extreme north-west, or like the mixed 
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Arab peoples of tlie Makran coast and Balnoliistan, tkese half-bred 
MoBgols have preserved the traditions of their fathers and adopted 
the fcoiigne of their mothers. It is strange how soon a language 
may be lost that is not preserved by the women 1 What we leara 
from the Brahnis is that a Dra vidian race must once have been 
where they are nowj and this supports the theory now generally 
admitted, that the Bravidian peoples of India entered India by 
th^e western gateways.’^ (pp. 142-3.) 

more interesting etbnographioal inquiry could be found in 
relation to the people of India than how these races, having got 
thus far on their way, ever succeeded in getting to the south of 
the peninsula. It could only have been the earliest arrivals on 
the frontier who passed on. Later arrivals from Western Persia 
(amongst whom we may reckon the Medes or Meds) remained in 
the Indus valley. The bar to frontier progress lies in the desert 
which stretches east of the Indus from the coast to the land of 
the five rivers. This is indeed India’s second line of defence, 
and it covers a large extent of her frontier. Conquerors of the 
lower Indus valley have been obliged to follow up the Indus to 
the Punjab before striking eastwards for the great cities of the 
plains. Thus it is not only the Indus, but the desert behind it, 
which has barred the progress of immigration and conquest from 
tinae immemorial, and it is this, eombined with the eommand 
given by the sea, which di:ffereo.tiate^ these southern gates of India 
from tbe northern, which lead on by open roads to Lahore, Delhi, 
and the heart of India.-” (p. 143.) - 

The answer to the problem of immigration is probably sim- 
ple. There was a time when the great rivers of India did not 
follow their courses as they do now. This wa’s most recently the 
case as regards the Indus and the rivem of Central India. In 
the days when there was no Indus delta and the Indus emptied 
itself into the great sandy depression of the Eann of Eatch, 
another great lost river from the north-east, the Saras wati, fed the 
Indus, and between them the desert area was immensely reduced 
if it did not altogether disappear. Then, possibly, could tbe eaim« 
erecting stone -monument building Dravidian sneak his way along 
the west coast within sight of the sea, and there indeed has he 
left his monuments behind him. Otherwise the Dravidian ele- 
ment of Central Southern India could only have been gathered 
from beyond the seas ; a proposition which it is difficult to believe. 
However, never since the desert strip was formed which now 
•fianhs the Indus to the east can there have been a right-of-way to 
tlie heart of India by the gateways of the west,” (p. 144.) 

I’hese soi-disant Mongols or “ Mingals ” seem to have been a 
ver;y wild truculent tribe. 
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How far tlie Dravidians may have followed their south-easterly 
maroh along the seaboard before diverging inland is a question 
to be settled when the prehistoric archaeology of western' India 
has been far 'more completely w^orked out ; for, as*will be seen from 
my map, a broad belt of country between Lat, 18° and 
Lai 21° N. was not examined by myself, or, so far as I know, 
by any other archaeologist whose work has been published* 
Another point of immense interest that -requires determination 
Is whether the migrating Dravidlans had attained the semi- 
cmlized stage of the polished atone age, or whether they were 
still semi-savages who had not advanced beyond the art of 
making palseoliths or mere chipped implements. Evidence on 
this point is wanting and should be sought for on the Makran 
coast, because it is full of Turanian relics connecting it with the 
Dravidian races of the south ; but there is no time now'to follow 
these interesting glimpses of prehistoric ethnography opened up 
by the log of Nearkhos, from which, however, one very interesting 
extract was given before (page 13) illustrating the low state of 
civilization of one of the coast tribes he encountered. 

The route the immigrants followed has to be traced as yet, and the 
theory that they stuck to the coast seems to me to he untenable ; 
for they would have had great difficulty in crossing the gulfs 
of Outch and Cambay, unless they had vessels of some size at 
command, which was very unlikely. Had they kept to the sea- 
coast, they would assuredly have left some traces of their 
passage which would have remained to the present day ; hut in 
passing along near the coast between Din and Veeraval and Por 
Bundar and Bet Head, the extreme north-west point of Kathiawar, 
and in closely surveying the whole of the Okhamandal Pran% I 
came across no prehistoric monuments of any sort or kind ; nor 
did I meet with any such megalithic structures in any part of 
southern Kathiawar, though very keenly on the look-out for 
such remains wherever I travelled ; nor were any implements of 
any kind met with in that region. 

It is impossible not to theorize on such a question as this, and it 
seems to me far more likely that the Dravidians crossed the Indus 
above its embouchure into the great fresh water lake, which filled 
the depression now known as the Eann of Outch, kept along 
its northern ^5hore, and did not trend southward till they had 
reached the Sabarmati valley, which they descended keeping 
inland from the head of the Gulf of Cambay. Following this 
route, they would find little material for the construction of any 
megalithic structures such as are attributed to them, till they got 
aonth of the Tapti valley, by which they may well have reached the 
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great Deccan Trap plateau, and witli mixoh greater ease tban by 
any of the more soiillierly passes. Once on the plateau their route 
offered no very serious obstacles to reaching the Deccan proper. 
That they continued soutinvard . from the Tapti valley and 
followed tlie coastline of the, Ooncan seems less probable, for, 
coming from the mountains of South Baluchistan, they would 
greatly prefer the cool dry climate of the Deccan plateau to the 
damp sweltering heat of the coast. Moreover, the Conean was in 
those days most likely densely covered by forest far thicker 
and more impenetrable than that growing on the trap area a 
few miles eastward of the crest of the Sahyadri or Western 
Ghats, where the rainfall has already decreased very greatly. That 
the immigrants, whether palseolithians or neolithians, avoided 
the great forest region of the Sahyadri range is, I think, an un- 
douhtable fact ; for, when surveying part of that region in the early 
seventies of the last century very closely, and climbing up and 
over a very large number of the ridges and plateaus within the 
forest area, I came across no prehistorics of any kind whatever, 
whereas as soon as I turned away from the forest into the more open 
country, I found both palmoliths and neoliths sporadically and in 
increasing numbers the further I got away eastward. (See p. 134.) 

A close and careful survey of a tract about 25 square miles in 
area at foot of the Phonda Ghat, which I descended from Dajipur, 
did not yield the faintest trace of anything prehistoric, though no 
forest remained and the country was clear and open. I came upon 
no megalithic structures and found no implements of any age. 

The heavy forest region I surveyed lay between Lat. 15^35 N, 
and Lat. 16^^27 N. 

The existence of heavy forest on the mountains in western 
Mysore, including the Kudre Mukh and Baba Boodan massifs, 
had brought about an identical condition of things. No prehistorics 
were found within the forest region, hut outside of it prehisto- 
rios representing both the stone ages and the early iron age were 
met with pretty frequently. The extensive clearing of the heavy 
forest which formerly covered the Coorg plateau could not have 
been accomplished in neolithic times ; it was impossible to have 
done it before the people were in possession of iron axes, and this 
fact gives an approximation to the age of pottery found in the 
caves and rock cut cells there found. 

The date at which the Dravidians immigrated from south Balu- 
chistan must be an early one, supposing that they followed the 
route above suggested along the northern coast of the great Eann 
of Cutoh lake, for great changes in .the physiogmphy of the 
country took place subsequently ; ,The' Indus changed its course 
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and formed an imporfcaiit delta to the east of the present port of 
Karachi; the Bann lake dried up as the Indian desert came to pass ; 
the great fresh water lake became very shallow and brackish and 
dried up during a great part of the year. From this dry surface 
and from the great mud-flats of the Gulf of Cambay exposed by low 
tides, strong westerly winds gathered the loamy sand and earried 
it all over the plains of Gujarat and formed the many ** loess ” 
hills which are such marked features in the landscape of many 
parts of the otherwise dead level country. The successors to the 
palmolithians have left traces of their existence on the top of 
many of these loess hills. As no objects of iron w'ere met with on 
these hOls or any traces of its having been there, it seems a fair 
inference that the people who left their remains and possessions 
on the hills were neolithians. 

The palmoliths found in Southern and Western India, if judged 
by their general shape, agree best with the Ckelleo-Momierien 
ty pe belonging to the lowest division of the paleolithic age which 
lies above the deposits of the preglacial period in Europe. 

This sub-division is traceable from Spain through France 
across Switzerland and Germany and Austria into Poland and 
Enssia near Kiev, and south-eastward into the Crimea. From 
the Crimea eastward it is again met with on the north of the 
Cauoassus in the province of Kuban. The same type of paleeoliths 
is known in Siberia at Krasnojark on the left bank of the 
Jenwsei. Egypt has yielded p&lmoliths plentifully — they bad 
beea made by a people living on the plateau west of the river 
valley, and many of them are included in old alluvial gravels near 
Thebes. Palseoliths have been found in Palestine, but none 
appear lo have been recorded from Arabia V the Euphrates-Tigris 
valley and Persia, and they have not been met with again till the 
Sabarmati valley in Gujarat is reached in the explorer’s eastward 
march. In Africa to the south of Egypt, palseoliths are known 
in important numbers from Somaliland and from the valley of the 
Zambesi at the Victoria falls. Colonel H. W. Feilden found that 
the great gorge below the falls had been excavated by the river 
since the deposition of a shingle bed rich in pakeoliths of chalcedony 3 
which must therefore be of very great antiquity. The time occupied 
in the excavation of that mighty gorge is doubtless a great part of 
the hiatus between the paleeolithio and neolithic eras. Colonel 
Feilden’s conclusions strike me as being perfectly sound. There is 


^ But neith.€r are they known to have been looked for by experts. 

3 A very beautiful view of the gorge by E. H. Holder appeared in the Windsor 
Hagaaine for November 1909, the picture bearing the title “ The Victoria Falla 
viewed from the Bain Forest.'* 
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no need to refer but cursorily to tbe palaeolitlis of the Cape 
Colony nor to those of the American continent. Those occurring 
in the south of England and Belgium must not be forgotten 
though they lie to the north of the course from Fran through 
Cermany indicated above. ^ 

Old as are the Chelleo-Mousierien deposits, remains of man 
have lately been discovered in Germany in what must be reckoned 
a deposit of far greater antiquity. This discovery of a human 
lower jaw was made very near to Heidelberg and is recorded by 
JDr. Otto Schoetensack. This most interesting and important 
relic described as Momo heidelbergenm was found in an un- 
disturbed bed of sand at the depth of 78 feet below the surface. 
This sand deposit is shown by the fossil bones found associated 
with the jaw to be of the age of the Cromer Forest bed, the bones 
being remains of Ekp/ias antiquMi Ehinoceroi eirmms^ Falc., and 
Equus sienoniSi Gocohl, all well established forms. 

Two other important finds’ of human skeletons of diluvial age 
are reported from France, one in the lower grotto of Le Moustier 
(Dordogne), the other at La Ghapelle-aux-Saints (Correze). 
These are quoted by Dr. Haddon, who gives various particulars 
about them in an admirable paper in “ Nature ” (July 29, 1909). 

To lovers of prehistoric lore that are able to read German, I 
would strongly commend a capital hook that deals very fully 
with this branch of learning, and from which I have gained more 
information than from any English or French work I had met with 
up to 1905. I refer to Dr. Moritz Hornes^s Der diluviaie Mensch 
in Europa^.^^ It is much to be hoped he will soon bring out a 
new edition of it. His “ Urgeschichte dor bildenden Kunst in 
Europa would also appear to be a very helpful and desirable 
book to possess. 

The French works of de Mortillet, Oartailhac, and Beinach 
are sine qua nom to the earnest student of prehistory. The very 
important papers of M. Eonle are unfortunately scattered in 
the numbers of the Eevue d' Anthropologie, and this is the o&se 
also with many of those M. E. Piette, one of the most strenuous 
and successful of the French explorers. His writings are very 
largely quoted by Hornes, to whose book I would refer all 
would-be students of man’s prehistory. 

Another valuable work in German is Professor J. Heierli’s 
Urgeschiclite der Schweiz ’’ which gives an admirable account 
of the prehistor}’' of the Mountain Centre of Western Europe from 
the glacial period to the protohistoric, immediately before pre- 

^ by Frederick Scb% Bi»n8cbwcig, 1003. 

Publisbed by Albert Mdller, Zdriob, 1901* 
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Roman times. This inebdes the pateolitbio, neolithic, bronze 
and early iron ages. Each of these is dealt with fii ly. 

In his opening chapter he gives a succinct bnt clear ana very 

interesting resume of the changes which took place during and 

after the glacial, inteiglacial and postglacial periods, and enume- 
rates the important alterations of the faunas and floras resu ting 

from the variations of olin»ate. , v • 

He next disensses the canses of the ice age assumed by various 

writers, but accepts none. He also quotes G. deMortillet’s four 
periods of paleolithic life and their supposed duration m years 

as follows : — 


L Chelleen, preglacial 

2. Monsterien, glacial 

3. Solntreen and postglacial 

4. Magdal^nien •• 


V'EABS, 

78,000 

300,000 

11,000 

33.000 


222,000 

Both the periods and their ages axe based upon the data of 

the French sites and their yieldiiigs. 

He siv'os also a calculation of his own showing that the palseo- 

lithie period had at least a duration of 100,000 years. These 
calculations are followed by a sketch of the principal yisoovenes 
in prehistoric arcbmology and paleontology made in Europe from 
1577 onward to the present time, in which reference is made to 
the labours of Platter, Schenohzer, Gessner, Cuvier, Lamarck, 

Boucher de Perthes and Sohmerling. , . 

The Swiss cave which yielded such very important palceolithic 
finds, the Kessler loch at Thaingen, is next dealt with, as also the 
famous rock shelter of Sohweizerbild, both in the Canton of Sohafl- 
hausen and only short liistances from the town and . the famous 

fells of the Ehine. • j 

He gives C!;pital illustrations of the two famous ancient draw- 
ings on reindeer horn of the grazing “ reindeer ” and of a horse 
(or pony) found in the Thaingen cave. 

The former is specially good as it shows the curvature of the 

engraved horn which hides the animal’s feet, whereas the latter 
is really an unrolled drawing, the feet of the horse being shown as 
if Ihe whole were on a flat surface. 

One very great merit of the book is the cupioue way in wl.uli 
it is illustrated with admirably drawn figures, 
v. a ti. His account of the many lake dwidlings of the several ages is 
.rd a full and very interesting one, and he devotes several pages to an 

miidiiis*. gaumeration of the many countries in which pile buildings are 

in lakes, livers or shallow seas. Attention is drawn to the 
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two bands, otMake dwellings in Europe, the southern one extending 
from the Pyrenees along both sides of the Alps and along the 
Balkan mountains, the northern one stretching from Ireland across 
England, Holland and northern Germany into Eussia. 

Another work well deserving the attention of all interested in stone ; 
prehistoric research is Feet’s Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy 
and Sicily/’ In this well got up volume emanating from the Sicily. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, Mr. T. E. Peet, who is a Craven Scho- 
lar, gives a very able and interesting resumd of the exploratory 
work earned on by the Italian and foreign antiquaries through 
the length and breadth of the peninsula and in Sicily and Sardi- 
nia. The book is richly illustrated with many well executed 
drawings of implements of stooe, bone, shell, staghorn, wood, 
copper and bronze, also of plans and elevations of rock and built 
tombs, views of dolmens and of a great variety of examples of 
pottery from the peninsula and the different islands and of the 
several ages treated of. Beside the illustrations in the text (275 in 
number), there are six plates with 90 figures depicting 152 objects, 
chiefly pottery. In addition to this wealth of illustration arc 
four outline maps which greatly help to render the book easy of 
comprehension. They are : (i) Italy during the neolithic and 
eneolithic periods, (ii) 1‘he Po valley during the bronze age, 

(ill) Italy during the bronze age, and (iv) Sicily during the 
prehistoric periods. Mr. Peet has divided his book into XIX 
Chapters, of which Chapter^i II to VII are of the greatest import- 
ance to the student of Indian prehistoric lore, as they deal witli 
the neolithic age. Chapters VIII, IX and X are of less interest 
because the eneolithic period has no corresponding period in India 
where the iron age preceded the advent of the copper and bronze 
period. 

Chapters XIII and XIV on the early lake-dwellings and the L&ke- 
ierrem^^ are of very' great interest, though no corresponding 
strueturea have as yet been met with in India; but some habi- mliid 
tations of a similar kind may yet be found in lagoons and estuaries 
which have not been exhaustively searched. My own search for 
traces of lake-dwellings were limited to the Covelong backwater, 
the Eniiore backwater and the southern half of the Pnlieat lake, 
and it led to nothing, but then, it was far from exhaustive. The 
time at my command was far too short and I had not a pair of 
light boats at command, with which to drag the water for possibly 
remaining piles. The more inland freshwater lagoons, such as 
the Coiair or Kolair lake in the .Kistna^ district, having no 
connection with the seu-, anti therefore not tenanied by Teredoa 
would probably be the best worth hunting. 
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For woTild-be students of the bronze age, Oliapters XV, XVI 
and XVII will prove of extreme interest, and form an important 
supplement to Sir John Evans* great work on tbe bronze age. 
Chapter XVII is especially interesting, dealing as it does with the 
several ages found to be represented in Sicily, Sardinia and 
Fantelleria, but most especially with the bronze period. Of great 
anthropological interest is Chapter XVIII on the Racial Pro- 
blem ”, in which the ideas of the two great Italian arohseologists 
F^orini and Brizioi are reviewed. Mr. Feet favours the ideas 
of the former. The oldest neolithic people were the Ligiirl or 
Ibero-Tignri, who lived in either caves or hats and disposed of 
their dead by inhumation. They were a doHehooephaiic race. 

When the neolithic age was drawing close to its end, a new 
race of Aryan origin, who practised cremation, appeared in Nor- 
thern Italy and built the first lake-dwellingH in Lombardy. A 
second invasion of the same people took place about the middle of 
the bronze age, and they established themselves in the Veneto in 
lake-dwellings and in terremare in Emilia. They came not from 
the north, across the Alpine passes, but from the east along the 
valley of the Danube. At the end of the bronze age a part of 
this people to whom Pigorini gave the name of “ Italia'^ departed 
from the valley of the Po, crossed the Appenines and arrived in 
the Sabine country from whence it descended to the left branch of 
the Tiber and there founded Rome. 

The members of another immigration made for Etruria and 
spreadto the district of Tarqtdnia. An important section of the 
ItalicV^ remained for good in the Veneto country. 

The view propounded by Professor Brizio, which Feet does 
not favour, is that the Liguri at sometime still in the neolithic age 
turned pile-dwelling builders and later on took to constructing 
terr&narB—%, highly improbable change ; and a yet more improb- 
able one is postulated by the supposition that they deliberately 
changed their burial custom of inhumation to that of cremation. 
Yet other difficulties which remain hard to explain away are 
pointed out by Mr. Feet. 

One fault which* does certainly detract from the otherwise 
great value of the book is the absence of a subject index. The 
full , index to the place names is far from sufficient and it is 
much to be hoped that this great omission will be remedied in 
the second edition which Mr, Feet’s book should certainly run to. 
Having greatly epjoyed' the perusal of the book I can gladly 
recommtod .it ^ other Idtera-of prehistory* 
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C -DISTRICTS A¥D STATES’ 

m WHICH 

PREHISTORIC INB PROTOHISTORIG ANTIQUITIES WERE 
FOUND ; ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICiX ORDER. 

CHAPTER L 


TEAVANCOEE STATE. 

When examining the geology of the low country of the 
Travancore State, south of Trivandrum (in the very early ’eighties), 
by a fairly close series of traverses, I had not the good fortune to 
come across any traces of the habitation of that region by either 
the palseolithic or the neolithic peoples, and my friend and col- 
league, the late Dr. William 'King, who worked over the northern 
half of the State, had the same experience. Enquiries made of the 
Trivandrum Museum through Lieutenant-Colonel Dawson, Com- 
mandant of the Nair Brigade, as to the possible existence of such Museum, 
remains in the collection, elicited a very courteous reply from 
which I give the following extract: ^^My headman gives the 
following information : ^ I beg to state as no explorations have 
hitherto been made by this Government in exhuming huried 
remains it has not been possible to work up this section 

There are four urns placed on exhibition in the museum, of 
which the two wide-mouthed ones are from Oourtallum and the 
remainder one with a narrow mouth bearing impressions ot coir 
all round the outer surface is said to have been obtained from the 
north of Travancore and the other from Tiivandrum. These 
pots are distributed throughout the length and breadth of Travan- 
core and the neighbouring districts. They are found at varying 
depths from 2 to 4 feet, underground.” 

Through the kindness of Lieutenant-Colonel Dawson I obtaimed 
an excellent photo of one of these urns which shows the texture of 
the surface extremely well. • From this remarkable texture, one ia 
necessarily led to the inference that it was produced by covering 
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tie damp earthenware before firing with a woven cloti, tie 
pattern of wiici was impressed very evenly on the urn. Neither 
this pattern of surface nor this peculiar form of um were met 
with by me in any other part of 'Southern or Western India; 
they appear to me therefore to be of very great interest. There 
seems to be no indication as to what special purpose they were 
made for. The vessel in question may be described as a 
rather tail chatty with a small mouth. 

Two reasons for the absence of traces of the peoples of the two 
early stone ages in Travancore may be reasonably suggested — 
firstly, the absence in the extreme south of the peninsula of the 
two kinds of rocks which those peoples chose as the material 
out of which to manufacture their implements and weapons, 
namely, quartzite in the case of the palaeolithic people, and 
varieties of basic trap in that of the neolithic people. 

The second reason may well have been that man had not yet 
penetrated into the great and Jiearly impenetrable forest region 
which then occupied the Western Coast and the mountain region 
of the sonth. 

As already mentioned the settlement of man on the heavily 
forested mountains was not possible till he had obtained the use of 
iron axes, wherewith to fell the huge trees he had to clear away, 
before he could accomplish agricultural work on a large scale. 

The um above described must be classed under the head of 
fabric marked pottery a capital definition in use by American 
ethnographers. 
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CHAPTER II. 


TINNETELLY DISTRICT. 

No finds of positive palaeolithic implements rewarded iny search Ho trao 
for prehistoric remains in this, the most southerly district of the 
Madras Presidency, and no evidence of any kind as to the inhabit- 
ance by the palseolitbic people of the extreme south of the 
Indian peninsula came under my notice. 

The first find I made was a small oval scraper of basalt which Neolitnie 
I found in, the valley of the Tamhraparni, at Saidanganallur. 

It had evidently been much rolled in, reaching the spot where 
found. It deserves attention because of the exceeding rarity of 
basaltic rocks to the south of the Cauvery river. I incline to 
Regard it fis a neolith. 

The prehistoric sites of the mixed iron and bronsi^ age from Post- 
which Mr. A. Rea of the Archaeological Survey procured such a 
splendid series of iron and bronze objects, together with immense 
quantities of very varied pottery, were unknown at the time of 
my work in Tinnevelly district. Dr. Robert Caldwell, later on 
Missionary Bishop of the district, was acquainted only with some 
funereal pithoi ’’ excavated at Korkay (Kolchoi), from which 
he obtained skulls and other human bones. It was the only 
prehistoric site he mentioned to me — ^andl was prevented from 
visiting it by the exigencies of my official work and the difficulty 
of reaching the place from the coast along which my working 
route lay primarily. I only became acquainted with the Tinne- 
velly ancient pottery many years after by seeicsr it iu the Madras 
Museum. 

The small oval scraper above referred to which forms Ho. 1 
of the collection, I obtained by the side of the high road leading 
from Palamcottah to Sri vaikun tarn close to the big g.E. bend 
of the Tamhraparni river. It lay by itself without any accom- 
paniment of antique pottery fragments. 

Strangely enough I came across no traces of the very import- 
ant and interesting early iron age settlements, along the lower 
valley of the Tamhraparni, which have yielded such large and 
rich results daring the work of the Archaeological Department 
so successfully carried out by Mr. Rea at a later date, 1 must 
have passed within a few yards of several of the sites. 

4 
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Sawjrerpiiram Mj disooYery of the aeolithic remains, Nos. 2 to 73, near 
tmi ieoMoa. ga^jerpnram was made while mapping the southern extremity of 
the Teri, or red sand dune, at that place. Wind action had made 
a hroad cutting 15' or 16' deep through the "blown sand a little 
distance northward of the extreme south point of the red dune, and 
exposed a broad surface of intensely red loam which attracted my 
attention, as I had never previously seen so highly ferruginous a 
soil. Imbedded in the red loam were fragments of chert, silicified 
wood and limpid quartz, all three stones fore%n to that part of 
the country. On examination they mostly proved to be cores 
and flakes that must have got to that site by human agency, for 
they showed no signs of having been rolled. Some of the cores, 
which are small (ail being under an. inch in length), are very 
shapely and all were stained red by the ferruginous soil they 
lay in. 

With them lay a solitary fragment of red pottery, No. 73£Z, 
marked with a unique pattern, a photo of which was to have been 
taken but was unfortunately overlooked. The fragment shows 
that it had been exposed to the action of sand blast ■which bad 
worn the surface considerably and given it the style of polish 
peculiar to that agency. 

Noteworthy in this series are Nos. 2 and 3 which may be 
regarded as smaE poly-angular slingstones identical in shape with 
their British representatives which are found piled up in heaps 
in many of the old camps ready for use against approaching 
enemies. 

No. 48 is a tranohet ” shaped flake, possibly an arrow-head 
and, if so, a most interesting object. It is figured in Plat© 14. A 
similar form made of flint is known from the old burying places 
in the Aveyron region of Prance.^ 

No short flakes such as must have been struck of the small 
chert cores of this series were obtained here^ doubtless because 
they had been utilized elsewhere. No cores wm*e found oi limpid 
quartz corresponding to flakes Nos. 12 to 16. 

It is very desirable that this remarkable old surface should 
be revisited and carefully gone over again as my examination of 

it should not be regarded as exhaustive ,* for weather-action may 

have revealed fresh specimens and possibly also have exposed 
still further the area of the old red loam surface. Jt is to b© 
hoped that some future resident missionary at Sawyerpuram may 
b© interested in further research, for he is sure to be rewSfided 

1 rid$ figure 115 <p. 251) in Cartailbao’a La France Prdliistoriqne d’apr^s 
l 08 S4|mltnres et les Monmnents. This figm^e shows a rather narrower form than 
mine and has the cutting edge turned downward instead of npward. 
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more or less and perhaps very rioh.V. I did not come across 
similar old surfaces connected with any of the other Teris in the 
j south, but it is quite possible that such may exist apd would 

well reward future explorers. 

The very important and intensely interesting results of the 
excavations carried on by the Archseological Department under 
Mr. Kea in many old sites in the Tambraparni valley and delta 
are worthy of very great attention. They reveal a rather later 
stage of civilization kindred to that shown in Mr. Breaks’ work 
among the old graves of the Nilgiris, 
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CHAPTER III. 


MADUBA DISTRICT. 

Palaoliths. It ifl in tMs district tLat remams of palseolitHc men are first 
met witli hj the explorer proceeding northward from Cape 
Comorin. I procured a few very mde quartzite specimens from 
a slaingie bed in the alluviam of the Vaigai on the left bank 
of the river immediately north of Madura town. They were 
unfortunately lost later on. The only palseolith found in the 
district, which I retained in my oolleotion, was one I picked up 
at Aviynr, 12 miles south of Madura. It is made of a pebble of 
quartzite of which one end has been rudely chipped into a cutting 
edge. This is now No. 82 of the collection. 

NTflolithg. The number of neolithic objects found by me in this district 
was very small — a fact very likely due in great measure to the 
absence, or extreme rarity, of the favourite material which the 
polished stone folk preferred for the construction of their 
weapons and tools, namely, the hard and tough basic rocks, the 
basalts, diorites and diabases so largely used by their contem- 
poraries in the Southern Deccan, Carnatic and adjacent more 
northerly districts in which those particular rocks occur in great 
abundance. 

Macehead. An important neoiitb found by mo at Yellalankulam, south of 
Madura, is a ringstone or macehead (No. 78) made of gneiss 
perforated by a well drilled but not perfectly centrical bore. 

Flake saw. A second neolithic object of great interest found in the 
district was a flake saw, of chert, which lay in a bed of chert 
gravel on the banks of the Palar (river) at Tirnpatnr in Siva-^ 
ganga zamindari. The saw edge of the thick-hacked flake is 
formed by seven distinct notches having been broken into the 
harp side of the triangular piece of brown chert. This is No. 80 
of the collection and is figured in Plate 15. 

Bone I came across no chert in siiu in the district ; so probably all 

pendant specimens of it found must be regarded as imported stones. 

Another very important find was a small bone pendant which 
had been washed out by the submerged forest in Valimukkam bay 
and was rolling about in the ripple which represents the surf 
of the open coast. The whiteness of the exposed hone contrast- 
ing with the dark (nearly black) mud still adhering attracted 
my attention to the little object in the water and on washing it 
I found out its interesting character. It is figured in Plate 46.^ 

1 The pretervation this piece of bone was largely due to its having been 
bnried in the submerged forest, for bone when exposed to the sun perishes very 
rapidly. It bears lSo» 74. 
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My visit to tlie Valimukkam bay was paid in 1883, Since 
tben tbe Bamnad zamindari lias been separated from tbe Madura 
district and made into an independent- district, 

No similar carved bone was met witb elsewbere. It is 
impossible to assign it deSnitely to any age, but from tbe presence 
close to it of a piece of black common earthenware, also washed out 
of tbe forest mud, it will be reasonable to regard it as nBoHtbio 
or younger, 

A small number of small buried urns and a few menbirs of 
moderate size occur on and near tbe left bank of the Vaigai near 
Manamadura. No menhir I came across in India showed 
markings analogous to Ogham script. 

Megalithio tombs (dolmens) are known to occur in some 
numbers on tbo Palni hills especiiEdiy around the great Perumal 
Malai peak ; some of them Lave been beautifully figured by Father 
H, Hosten,s.j., in his capital paper on the raegalithic monuments 
of the Palni plateau b Other monuments as cairns have furnished 
the specimens of black and red pottery shown in the ooliectidns, 
Nos. 8‘2b and 82c, found by Mr, 0. Michie Smith, f;e.8,e.; in 
connection with cairns near Kodaikanal. 

An important find of graves of the iron age was made at 
foot of the North Travancore hills, 4 miles from Bodihayakanur, 
in the P(*riyakulam taluk: This find was made during the 
construction of the Bodiuayakanur-Kotagudi road in 1899. 
The objects found were large earthenware vessels, chatties and 
numerous old iron swords. A large number of chatties were 
found close together, all buried about 4' below the surface and 
many, if not all, containing human bones. I owe this informa- 
tion to the kindness of my friend Mr. B. F. Thorpe, c.k, who 
was in charge of the road works when the finds were made 

The shape of the chatties was remarkable and quite unHke 
the great Pithoi found in the Tinnevellj and Chingleput districts. 
In shape they are like very wide-mouthed chatties with very deep 
narrow bodies and round bases. I mention this find though I 
obtained no specimens from it, because I believe no account of it 
has been published as yet. 

It is quite evident that the Palni hills and their enviroiis 
must have been a great settlement of the early iron age people. 

^ Dolmens et Cromlechs dans lea Palnis, par le Pdre Hosten, sa., Missions 
Beiges de la Oompagnie de J^sns, Bruxelles, 1906* 

At Atripatti in the Vaigai valley I noted a Karumbar ring formed of gneiss 
and laterite blocks laid alternately. Knimnbar rings are widely distributed 
over South, India. 

At a place called Mantapa Sal4 three rude sorapers of mottled brown and 
grey chert were found on tbe surface of the local shingle and they are lumbered 
76, 76, 77. The site where I found them is east of the high road In the exiareme 
south of Tii-umangalam taluq. 
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OHAPTEE IV. 


TAN JOBE DISTEIOT. 

Tlie only preMstorio remains found in tMs district are 
palmolitlis washed oat of a kteritic deposit lying to the soutli- 
^t of Valiam and south-west of Tanjore city. I preserved only 
two specimens, Nos. 83 and 84, from Tanganum Eudi Ead. 

0 The material used for these implements is a stone inter- 
mediate between a much indurated clay and a chert of light 
yellowish brown colour. The specimens found were all mucli 
weathered and for that reason in a very bad state of preservation. 
The best preserved, which is also the best worked, is a rather 
large scraper, No. 84, which seems to have been rather rudely 
made originally. 

If any of the South Indian implements should be ranked as 
eoHthic, the earliest and rudest of chipped weapons, they are 
the above two specimens, but I am not in my own mind 
eonvineed however that the eolithio type of artifact should be re- 
eognized. Too few specimens of that low grade type have been 
found to justify the establishment of a distinct eolithio division 
of the true chipped implements. I would rather regard them as 
eEKceptionally poor specimens of the palsedlithio types made of 
very inferior material. 

No. 85, a drilled piece of clay slate found a little north of 
Adirampatnam, I regard as of relatively recent origin. 
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TEIOHINOPOLY DISTEICT. 

Only three specimens from tMs district find a place in mj 
coUeotioE, and of these two are palaeoiiths made of yellow chert, 
a material used because no quartzite was to be found in the 
re^on. 

The two palseoliths admit of no doubt as to their being trne 
man-made implements ; they are too well-shaped to allow of their 
being regarded as accidentally formed specimens. The third 
prehistoric find is characteristically neolithic, being the front 
half of a small c.elt. 

All three specimens were found in Udaijarpalaiynm taluq, the 
two palaeoiiths having been washed out of the laterite forming 
the plateau east of Ninniyur, nearly 45 miles north-east of Trichi- 
nopoly town. Of the two, the better preserved, a markedly 
pointed oval implement, No. 88, had been evidently derived from 
a more highly ferruginous variety of the laterite than No. 87, 
for it is encrusted all over with a thin crust or wash of brown 
ferruginous slip which masks the material of the implement. 
I t is figured iu Plate 2. The other implement, which is quite free 
from any incrustation, was perhaps also a pointed oval when 
entire, but, if so, the point was broken in such a manner that it 
assumed very much the shape of an oval implement. 

The neoHthic celt above referred to was found on the sur&oe 
close to the little Hindu temple of Ottakovil (Ootakod, in sheet 
79 of the India Atlas). It is made of black trap, greatly 
weathered. 

Whether the poverty in prehistoric remains of the Trichinopoly 
district is real or only apparent is a yet unsettled pomt. The 
western, southern and central parts of the district, though 
traversed by me pretty closely, yielded no finds, and the western 
half of the Udaiyarpalaiyum taluq gave only the two palseoHths 
and the celt above described. Other investigators might 
possibly be more lucky. TLe whole of the central and eastern 
part of the district had been veiy closely traversed prior to 1868 
by a nnmber of geologists,^ several of them men of marked 
ability and large experience, including Messrs. Henry 
P. Blaaford, 0. B. Oldham, W. King, Wiljson' and Oeogh^an; 
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and smaller tracts in that area had heen visited in those days hj 
Dr. T. Oldham, Mr. W. T. Bianford, and the author, hut none of 
them met with any prehistorics. It is true the ardent quest for 
these artifacts which subsequently sprung up had not begun then, 
but the fact that so many trained observers, all keenly examining 
the surface for fossils, missed finding prehistorics of any kind 
appears to prove abundantly that such remains were entirely 
absent or extremely rare. Tome, when I retraversed mnch of 
that region in 1878, after fifteen years’ experience in hunting for 
implements of all ages, the district appeared extremely poor, for 
I met with only the three above described examples. 

In the north-east corner of the district a bed of fiint gravel 
of cretaceous ago occurs close to the Vellar river, but no indications 
of the use of this capital material for implements were met with. 
Its merits were seemingly overlooked by both the paleeolithians 
and neolithians. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


SALEM DISTEICT. 

No finds of palseolitMo age Bave as yet been made in tbe No paiseo- 
district, but abundant traces of the neolithic and early iron 
ages were met with by several observers, myself included, and 
finds of both ages are still being made from time to time. 

The existence of neolithic remains in the shape of celts in ShevsTOy ^ 
large numbers and of considerable variety in shape became 
known abont 1865 shortly after my discovery of the palseolithic 
implements in the neighbourhood of Madras was published. 

The first observer was, I believe, the late Sargeon-G*eneral 
Cornish. The celts were chiefly found on the Shevaroy hills 
where they were and are still occasionally ploughed up in the 
fields by the local cultivators, the Malaialis, who regard them as 
thunderbolts — Cerannia ’’—and place them in the local temple 
enolosures in small rude stone cysts raised off the ground, or else 
stand them, the pointed end upwards, round the boles of sacred 
trees, A patch of red, or white, paint was first applied to one side 
of the pointed butt end and the celts then came to be considered 
phallic emblems, and are worshipped as lingas, and much valued by 
the country people who much object to their being taken. The 
only way to procure them of late years without causing ill-will 
has been to purchase them of the local pujaris, who are quite will- 
iag to receive a silver key to open access to the celt stores in the 
temple enclosures where they are deposited. My large collection 
of celts was procured from the little temple cysts in several aban- 
doned villages by a planter friend, Mr. E. A. Quarme. 

A remarkably fine and large celt was found at Chenangkadu Vattalama- 
on the Vattalamalai, the central peak of the small range lying 
north-west of the Shevaroys. The finder, my friend Mr, B. M, ■ 

Hight, of VellalakaddS estate, very kindly presented it to me, 

It,,is the; largest finished celt in my collection, very shapely and ' 
but slightly weathered, ' It is numbered 193 in the series. 

It is ' Stated on very gwd authority that neolithic celts have ’Ye!la«irL 
been ooneoted in considerable numbers by the inhabitants of the 
Tellagiri, the fine mountain lying east of Jaiarpet junction, and 
are stored in cysts as on the' Shevaroys, I am informed also 
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rery €re<libl j that tlie ceifc-makers Ibad left large numbers of 
the implemenfes on tbe Q-utirajan and Melagirk, tiwo hill group® in 
the western part of the district close to the bonndarj of Mysore 
State, neither of which I had opportunity of visiting. Celts have 
also been found to tbe east of the Shevaroys, on the Ealrayanmalais, 
bnt not on the Tainandamalais, in 1859-1861, but in iliose early 
years of my service I had not seen any prehistoric implements 
and my eje was not trained to recognise them as it became 
alter my discovery of palseoliths and neoliths in the Madras 
(Chinglepnt) country in 1868. It is very possible that celts would 
be found on them all if they came to be visited by somebody 
with an eye trained to recognize such antiquities. 

At Bargnr in Krisbnagiri taluq I climbed a rooky trapdyke 
ridge west of the village in 1887 and found on the oresl of the 
dyke many traces of the manufacture of very rude implements of 
a black trap rook— -so rude indeed that it was very difficult to 
decide what age to ascribe them to, for their shapes are not 
characteristically neolithic, while all the unquestionably palaaoM- 
thio-implements of the country north of the Velldr river have 
been made of quartzite of Ouddapah age. If palseolitbs of stone 
other than quartzite were not so exceedingly rare, I should incline to 
regard these Bargur specimens as palsBOlithicm age— bnt of what- 
ever age they may be they can only be regarded as the workman- 
ship of extremely olumsy beginners in the art of making imple- 
ments of stone. The specimens in the collection are numbered 
104 to 201. 

My ooileotion well shows how great a variety of forms 
of celts were turned out by the makers who supplied the 
neolithic tribe residing on the Bhevaroys. A list of 12 types of 
celts is given in tbe note on p. 21. 

Either type may have a pointed or a broad butt end. Size 
is not considered of importance in determining the types. The 
practice of perforating celts to fit them with hafts seems to have 
been unknown in India— for I have never seen or heard of a celt 
which had been so treated ; but one of my Sbevaroy specimens 
(No. 00) shows circular markings very shallow, as if only com- 
menced, one on each of the broad sides of the celt. If the boring 
had been carried through, the implement would have been so per- 
fectly ill-balanced that it would have been utterly useless. It is 
shown in Plate 8. 

The boring was abandoned so soon that there was- no 
cylindrical edge to the soar made and no cone would have been 
formed as in the case of boring with a bamboo tube and sand. 
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A mdqm specimen of celt is No. 97 whicli lias ita sides 
perfectly sqoam instead, of rounded. It is figured in Plata 3. 

A rare form, oooasionaily met with among small celts, appears 
to have been prepared by grinding a fresh cutting edge where 
the original one was broken off or badly blunted by use. The 
re-ground celts have all got square-shouldered edges. A very 
rare aberrant form is a thin celt with its sides bevelled almost to a 
sharp edge. A very good example of this. No, 1 06, is figured in 
Plate 3 in which all the types are given. 

Kindred forms, but very much rarer, are adzjes and 
hainmer-axes (or axe-hammers, Nos. 159 to 168). Gouges, or 
chisels ground hollow, though very common in . Soandinavia and 
known in England and Norfh Ameiioa, are, as far as I know, 
entirely wanting in India, I found only one doubtful specimen. 

Other remarkable and interesting artifacts obtained on the 
Shevaroys may be here enumerated and .described. The chief of 
these is a large ringstone, an object which but for its being too 
small for the purpose might well be regarded as half of a small 
quern, or hand mill. It measures six or seven inches in 
diameter and has a central hole chiselled through it of about two 
inches in diameter. It was found in the bed of a stream at 
Yeroaiid and given to me, but I cannot recollect by whom. 

Other neolithic forms met with on the Shevaroys are “ slick SHok stones, 
stones ” (Nos. 165 to 168) also called sly&iug stones or sleek 
stones,’’ implements used iu olden times to put a gloss upon the 
surface of cloth while still on the loom, a practice followed by 
weavers iu the north of Ireland till quite recently. Similar stones 
or artifacts made of glass were used formerly for smoothing 
^ linen, paper and the like, and likewise for the operation termed 
calendeiing 

The celt-makers did not, ' except possibly in very rare cases, gtoaes 
make their implements out of large pieces of' freshly'broken’ rook, bj ; 

but sought about, on the trapdykes, whence they procured' their' 
work material, for fragments of rook of suitable size '. and, shape ■ * ' 
formed by convenient disposition of the joint planes, or shrinkage 
cracks set np in all igneous rooks when cooling from a highly 
heated condition. Such suitably shaped fragments of the rooks 
were of very great assistance to the stone chipper s as they enabled 
them to form their several implements with veiy much less labour 
than if they had had to reduce large pieces of freshly broken 
rook to the comparatively small size of the axes, adzes and 
hammers in general demand by their non-tool-makiiig 

i Bee Sir John « Ancient Stone Implemenfce, Weapons and Ornaments 

of Great Brft&in,** 2iid Edn., p, 441, 
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Eeiglil^OTirs. Iftlie specimons oMained, for example, from tBe 
great* celt maim fa etory at Kupgal in Bellary District (p. 82) be 
esamined carefally, it will be seen how very many of them show 
where the joint planes came in most conveniently to reduce the 
amount of chipping which wonld in their absence have been 
absolutely required to attain the form and size the workmen were 
aiming at.. Examples of this are well seen in Nos. 470, 504, 561, 
627 and 660 in the Bellary series. In the Shevaroy series the 
signs of such joint planes have been largely obliterated as they are 
far more extensively ground and polished than the neolithics, 
celts especially, occurring so numerously and in so many iocaiities 
in the Deccan. The workmanship of the average celts found 
on the Shevaroys is so mnch better than that observable in the 
average Deccan specimens that it is impossible not to be struck by 
it and to speculate on the cause of the great difference observable. 
The conclusion, which appears to me most reasonable, is that the 
southern neolithic people lived in much more peaceful times and 
had the leisure to hnish off their implements much more com- 
pletely . This explanation is, of course, only a hypothetical on^ 
but it strikes me that it is not too hazardous to be probable. 

'The men in the Deccan were very likely exposed to attack 
from hostile tribes, immigrating into the peninsula from the 
north, who would have had to overcome the Deccanites before 
they could descend upon the more southerly peoples. 

■ . The extent to. which the Decoanifees, if I may so call them, 
made use of the castellated hills scattered so' numerously' about 
the plains of the Deccan country and neglected those which did 
; hot offer them: secure refuges, shows ;of itself that ' they had much 
need of strong fastnesses.^ It would be of exceeding interest to 
know whether the Deccan plains were mostly bare cotton soil 
spreads as they are now, or whether • they were forest clad and 
that the growth and subsequent death of the forests was the source 
of the great spreads, of forest humus which formed the regur or 
black soil, according to Stephan Hislop^s largely accepted theory 
See Addendum No. VIII. 

The types of the neolithic weapons and tools occurring in 
the Salem district and the Deccan agree so closely that one can 
only conclude that the people in both regions were, if not 
actually members of the same tribep at any rate on exactly the 
same level of civilization. Unfortunately no light is thrown on 
this point by the remains of the actual neolithio houses, none of 
which are known up to the present in either region. From this 
It must be inferred that the people built their habitations jonly 

^ See remajrk® on ** Castellated kilis ”, ante page (27) • 
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of very perisliaHe materials wMcli became a prey to "fire or 
were destroyed by mere exposure to atmospheric agencies during 
long periods. 

No residential or manufacturing sites of the neolithic people 
have yet been traced on the Sbevaroys, though they doubtless 
existed once up there. Tbeir houses which left no permanent 
traces behind were probably constructed of wood and other 
perishable materials. 

Among the interesting neolithic finds on the Shevaroy hills Castle Cor 
is a phallus No. 1726, a small object of pale gneiss diminisliing 
bioonically and truncated with flat ends. The specimen which is 
much weathered was found and given to me by Mr. E. King- 
Harman, the owner of the Castle Cor estate. It is of great 
interest as proving that the neolithic people had faith in the 
doctrine of male energy. 

Earthenware phafii, which may be of neolithic age, were found 
in various places and their description will be found further on. 

Two other interesting objects found by Mr. King-Harman on 
his estate were a small miiller (172c) made of diorite and a 
slick stone made of trap (i72a). With the above he also found 
two discs made of old pottery of coarse gritty texture — the one 
red, the other brown. Both had their edges ground. Such discs 
were found by me in many old sites and of various sizes. 

Where any care has been taken in their preparation the edges 
have been ground, but in other cases the discs had been pre- 
pared simply by rough chipping. The discs were probably pieces 
in some game-like shovel board in which they were pushed or 
thrown or kicked so as to reach appointed squares in a plan drawn 
on the ground. They were sometimes, but much more rarely, 
made of stone. 

The Shevaroys proved themselves even richer in traces of the Kil Mondam- 
iron age than of the neolithic age, bnt all the remains found ^ 
were derived from graves, kistvaens which are very numerous graves, 
on the western and northern sides of the plateau. An 
interesting group of graves was discovered on the south-western 
slope at the upper end of the new cart road from Salem. The 
diggers in cutting the track laid open some large coarse earthen- 
ware vessels, four or five in number^ which were wantonly 
smashed by them. The vessels were ovate in shape and be- 
tween 2 and 8 feet deep with wide mouths measuring 12'' to 15" 
across. Inter alia^ they contained a number of large and shapely 
iron tools of which several were happily saved by the intervention 
of a young friend, Mr. B. F. Oarey, who, having $een mj oolleciion 
and helped me in cataloguing part of i% knew the, value of .fch© find 
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and obtained for me all that had not been destroyed by tte 
ignorant coolies. The contractor’s assistant, although a 
European gentleman, was too ignorant and too stupid to prevent 
tie demolition of the urns as he easily might have done. Mr. 
Gainey unfortunately did not hear of the find till some days 
later and succeeded only in saving the iron implements which 
consisted of a large axe and ring, a very fine bill-hook of large 
size with its handle in one piece, a short sword and two javeHn 
heads made with tangs instead of sockets, Nos. 192« to 192e. 
The pottery saved was quite fragmentary, only four pieces of the 
urns and a fragment of the side of a large bowl of painted 
earthenware of deep red colour. A number of lentiform beads 
of dark red camelian, or paste, came out of the urns, but they 
were dl appropriated by the coolies and none could be recovered. 
Similar beads were found in other burml places on the Nilgiris as 
well as on the Shevaroys and one of the kind is figured in Plate 
17. For the iron tools, see Plates 50 and 51. 

Of very great interest are two red earthenware figurines of 
women found on Sootforth estate at Mulavi by my son-in- 
law, Mr. Herbert W. Leeming, when digging a trench for the 
foundation of a wall. The special interest atiiaohing to these 
figures is due to the unique style of head dress they show, namely, 
having their hair dressed in short ringlets all round the head and 
wearing high combs on the top. The figures are not artistic in 
execution, the faoes being very plain, not to say ugly . Unfortu- 
nately the earthenware is very friable and despite very great 
care in handling them and packing them when they had to be 
moved, several of the ringlets have scaled off and as they crumbled 
away to powder they could not he restored and refixed. The 
figurines are not famished with legs but with little rudely 
cylindrical stands instead, for them to be perohod on, which 
resemble little upright vases. Only half a stand belonged to one 
figure when they became mine. The whole figures measure about 
6f inches high without their stand and there are no signs of their 
ever having been painted. They are figured in Plates 21, 22 
md 23 , 

The finding of these little female figures with such an 
elaborate style of hair-dressing throws light upon the use of a 
neck rest unearthed in an old iron age site on the north (left) 
bank of the Oauveiy river opposite to the town of Timma Kodlu 
Narsipur in Mysore and just below the saagam, or junction, 
with the Kabbani, or Kapilla, river. The use of a neck rest was 
essential if the women desired to preserve their curls intact 
when sleeping, which they doubtless did, a practice in which 
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tlaey are followed by some of the present-day Brabmin ladies 
on eertain special occasions-, Tke neck rest in question will be 
described fartlier on when dealing wit-li the N’arsipiir pottery site 
wHcli was one of the riehest met with. It is fignred la Plate 23. 

The iron age implements obtained from out of graves at Iron im-ple-' 
Karadiyur on the western side of the Sbevaroy plateau were axe 
beads, spear heads and fragments of blades of large knives or 
small swords (Nos. 174 to 181). Tbe iron axe head, No. 174, 
bad a broad bntt unlike a very good one. No. 173, fonnd in a 
grave at , Mogan^d at the nortbern end of tbe Sbevarojs by 
Mr. S. M. Higbt, whicb shows a very taper butt end expaociiog 
to a rather leaf-sbaped blade. See Plate 19. 

The method of fastening the iron axe beads to their helves 7^® iMten. 
would seem to have been that adopted now-a-days or oertamly ^ 

not very long ago, namely, of inserting the butt end of the axe 
h-ead into a cleft in a piece of hard wood with a couple of ri:ttgs 
and a wedge to tighten the hold of tbe helve. . 

Tbe rings are placed on -either aide -of the butt end, and the 
wedge is driven tightly through the ring spaces and prevents 
Ibe axe head froni slipping; but the ■ lower ring also prevents 
the cleft in the helve from extending downwards. The principle 
of the fastening is distinctly illustrated in the annexed diagram, 
which represents the form of axes used by the laterite -cutters at 
Kottayaru in Travancore where I saw them- in use in 1862d I 
purchased one at the time, but it was unfortunately -stolen when 
I was returning to Madras. 

The great axe head of the- Mondambadi fmd had one of these - , 
two rings found with it as shown in Plate 50. Tbe second ring - 
was not found. 

Of the pottery in my coEeetion found on tbe .Sbevaroys, only Bkevaroy 
one piece deserves special notice, namely, No. 192??i,, a, lotah with 
a short side spout, given to me by a friend, Mr. Thurston Short, 

„ who dug it up on his Eiverdale' estate. The shape of the spout is 
decidedly - archaic and the earthenware, is exceptionally coarfee ' 
for so Bmall a vessel. It may be.- described, as a ‘^spouted 
iotab/^ 

A recent objo-ct found in Salem- district which has hearings on Thowis 
the .-question why the neolithic people of Southern India probably 
did not manufacture ' stone arrow-heads -Is the large thorn of 
Acacia latronum^ No. 193 a, which I have figured in Plate 46. In 
tbe section of tbe introduction devotcd^ to: a consideration of the 
weapons and tools of tbe neolithic people I have presented a 
hypothesis dealing with this question (me mie pp, 21 and 22). 


* and qiiSte lately in South Oanara and Malabar, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MALABAE DISTEIOT. 

Tke only prehistorios from this district whioh form part of my 
colleotion are a fine celt and a couple of beads. For the former 
I am indebted to my friend and former colleague Mr. Piilip Lake, 
M.A. (Cantab.), for tbe latter to another friend Mr. Fred. Fawcett’ 
Deputy Inspector-G-eneral, Madras Police (retired). 

.The celt is a most interesting specimen, for it is made of a pale 
granulite and is the only specimen known in South India made 
of that material. It is of medium size, very shapely and retains 
much of the polish originally bestowed upon it. Mr. Lake found 
it at the foot of the Eanyakod mountain when mapping the 
geology of the Palghat Gap. 

I know of only one other celt having been found in Malabar, 
but the district has proved itself very rich in antique pottery as 
wiU be seen by the rich collection of it in the Madras Museum 
my Catalogue of the Prehistoric Antiquities in the Madras 
Museum, pages 90 to 96). The specimens included were con- 
tnbuted by Mr. W. Logan, I.C.S., a former Collector of the 
district, and Mr. F. Fawcett. 

tta procured in a cave at Mangalam 

Kap in the Wynftd. The discovery of the cave as a prehistoric 
site was made by Mr. C. Mackenzie. 

beads iMTe vnfortmiately lost the numbers painted on them, 

IhL tr' ’'eatbem that have elapsed since 

they were marked. My memory would not serve me to restore all of them 
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CHAPTEB VIII. 


SOUTH OANAEA DISTKIOT. 

^ Only a solitary specimen of pottery occurs iu my coUection in 
tte shape of a large spouted vessel very much like a tea-pot in 
shape ; this was found by my friend the late Mr. McMaster, owner 
of the Samsi coffee estate, in a thick shola a few yards south of 
the Mysore boundary. The circumstances of its occurrence 
seemed to point to the vessel being really antique, and this is 
supported by the fames and texture it presents, bat there was no 
clue to Its original provenance to so strangely out-of-the-way a 
locality. My friend who very kindly presented it to me regarded 
it m genumely antique. 

Stooe writing the above I have been informed by Mr. 

Ihurston, who is mnch better acquainted with the South 

twTr- opportunity of becoming, 

that this form of vessel is still manufactured aud used there. Its 
being prehistoric is therefore quite doubtful. 
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MYSOBE STATE. 

Mj first. preMstorio finds here were palseolitfis- made of quart- 
;aite and mostly rude -in sliape, wliioli occurred very sparsely 
scattered on the surfaces of the pale quartzite shin,gle bed. cap** 
ping the high* ground south-eastward of the town of Eadur and 
extending westward for several miles and resting upon the 
archsean rocks. This shingle appears to owe its position to the 
existence in former- times of a small river draining the eastern 
slopes of the Dod Balesideru mountains, a fine group attaining a 
height of over 5,000 feet. Similar and equally rude implements 
were collected by me in small numbers from the surface of a pale 
quartzite shingle bed at Nyamti, 10 miles north of Shimoga 
town, I hit upon these implement-bearing gravels in 1881 when 
making a traverse across the State in a north-westerly direction. 

A very similar but coarser quartzite shingle to the south and 
west of tbe town of Chikmugalnr requires further examination 
for it is a most promising-looking formation, although T failed to 
obtain any implements after a very careful search. 

Various palaeoiiths, all of quartzite, were found by myself and 
my assistants Mr. H, K. Slater and Mr. Jaya Bam, washed out 
of the ragged patches of lateritic gravel lying to the south of 
Kadur town. 

The majority of the palseoliths found in Mysore were picked 
up off the surface, but a few notable specimens were found which 
were distinctly connected with a thin deposit of high level later- 
itio gravel. This deposit yielded one remarkably fine specimen 
No. 205, a double-pointed broad oval of cinnamon brown quart- 
zite. It is well worked and well preserved. It was found to the 
south-west of Talya in Holalkerd taluq, where a thin bed of 
lateritic debris is widely scattered. I have figured it in Plate I. 

The majority, of the other specimens of palseoliths in the 
Mysore series came from lateritic debris near the Villages of 
Nidaghatta and Lingadahalli, south of Bakrepatna. No. 209 is a 
good example of the discoid type made of -quartzite, the materia! of 
Nos. 21 0, 211, 212 and 214. Nos. 213 and 215 are of white quartz, 
a stone not much favoured by the old chippers, doubtless because 
of ite stubbornness and unsuitability' for working. This is a 
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reasQaabie iiiference, for otherwise the namber of qaartz imple- 
iiieats woald be macb greater, quarfea beiag the mmmomst cif , 
hard stones ia that region, bat yet the ?arietj least freqaently 
used. 

Of neolitbio stone objects only two celts were collected, one 
by my friend and quondam colleague Br, John W. Evans at 
Birmangaia in Goribidnur taluq, the other by myself east of 
Srinivaspur in Kolar taluk.. 

Close to my camp at Talya in Holalkere Moq was a siaali faiva. 
group of Kara.inbar rings, one of which I found time to open. 0|x*iiiu^ uf a 
Oa clearing away about 4 feet of soil a rudely oblong clumsy slab gi^rl*^***'*' 
of while granite w.a8 exposed, but no other slabs occurred in 
the grave, to makeup a cist. The slab measured about 6' by ww/fcmnd! 
4^ by 10'^ in thickness. It was much tilted to the east and looked 
as if it had been disturbed, as had been sevem! of the other 
g,rafes. The disturbance, however, if there had been any, had 
not extended further down. On digging down about 2 feet below 
the slab a small black pot was found and then a very large 
chatty-ahaped vessel which had lost its neck and was much 
crushed, apparently by the weight of the slab. The big vessel 
bore no ornament or device of any kind and was so muoh 
injured that I did not attempt to preserve it. There was nothing 
in the soil which filled the big vessel and which I examined very 
carefully. Below the great chatty I came upon a small black 
chatty or large; lotah half full : of calcined human bones, ■ 
amongst which ms a lower incisor tooth. A little further down 
was a tall red pot of the Bower pot type, i>., conical in shape and 
tapering down to a small truncated base. It is numbered 264^-8 
and %ured in Plate 25. Close to it .was a tall red vase with 
four feet which -had 'been broken off and were unfortunately 
overlooked in the dusk on completion' of the excavation while- 
I ms superintending the packing up of my other finds. I did 
not notice, that the feet ■ were missing and had been left in the 
empty grave, nor did J' find it out till a long time afterwards 
when I unpacked the case of finds in my house at Yeroaud. Had 
the legs been brought, they would have been cemented on and 
the vase thus restored would have, been photographed and half 
toned as it well deserved to be. It bears No. 264^«»L ■■ 

The last vessel met with was a- tall round-bottomed red pot, 
unbroken, No. 264i^-4. Of the nine v^sels that I found in 
the ^ grave six were practically entire, two were broken up but 
can be built up out of their collected figments, and one, the 
largest of all, as aforesaid was too much crushed to make the 
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■bmlding up feasible and its debris was therefore "left behind. 
Kone of the vessels, except the lotah No. 264i^-3 coEtaining 
ogdoined bones, contained anything but the black earth which 
illed the whole grave. Not a trace of stone' or iron was seen. 
See Plates 24 and 25 for figures of Nos. 264A, 4, 5 and 3. 

The numerous legged vessels found in India are of special 
interest as they strongly resemble in shape some of the fessels 
found by -Dr. Sohliemann in the ruins of Troy, which the great 
German archaeologist discovered at Hissarlik, and figured in his 
first book Troy and its Eemains.” To these attention was 
drawn* by Mr. M. J. Walhouse (M. 0. 8,, retired), an eminent 
Indian archaeologist, in a paper in the Indian Antiquary (Vol. IV) 
several years ago. The Trojan vessels diifer somewhat from the 
Indian ones in that they are rounder and plumper in shape and 
have only three feet and never four, and are moreover furnished 
with loop-handles which are unknown in Indian pottery. 

Legged vessels of many sizes and several types have been 
found in many districts in South India, but are not met with 
numerously as far as I know and none occurred in the pottery sites 
of Gujarat and B.athiawar. * They seem to have been used only 
as receptacles for cremation’ ashes. 

Figures of the three- or four-legged urns found in India are 
to be seen in various books, in the Madras Museum Catalogue 
of the Prehistoric Antiquities, No. 1027, plate XXIV, found in 
Malabar district, a four-legged example of the round*bodied type 
with rather short legs ; a very fine example of the tall form 
is No. 1358 in plate XXVI!, which is 21 inches high and well 
preserved. 

A very aberrant variety of the four-legged type is that %ured 
in plate XXII (No, 1075a) which has a very short body with 
thick elephantoid legs, the whole thing suggesting a very rudely 
shaped font. The special purpose it was intended to serve is 
hard to divine. It comes from Malabar, from which district a 
very interesting colieotion was sent up by Mr, W, Logan, a late 
Oollector, who took a keen interest in the arohseology of the 
country. 

Other examples of the legged tjpe were figured by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Branfill from Savandurga in Mysore, by Mr. Walhouse 
from several places, by Captain (afterwards Major General) 
Robert Cole from Eastern Mysore, while specimens of the type 
were found by me in Bellary district (fragmentary) and a large 
and very remarkable and unique four-legged specimen rewarded 
my search in a large group of graves in the Hyderabad country, 
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Bortli of the Tringabliadra river. It was badly broken and bad to 
be bnilt np, a very difidcnlt task sncoessfully performed at last by 
my friend Mr. R. F. Carey and awaits now the pbotograpberis 
attention. . A fiiE desoription of it is given on page 128 and in 
Addendum X. 

A very interesting and even more important find of iron age 
pottery fell to my lot at Narsipnr (often called TiramakocEn 
Marsipnr) on tbe Canvery jnst below its junction with tbe Eapila 
(Kabbani). .Immediately opposite to tbe town I found on tbe 
top of tbe left bank an old site of considerable size. Tbe great 
«|nantity of iron slag scattered over tbe surface and buried 
in tbe made ground proved conclusively that a settlement 
of the early iron age bad existed there, while the excellent 
quality of the earthenware, for domestic purposes especially, 
proved also that tbe people who lived here bad already attained 
a very respectable level in civilization. Curiously enough, 
altbougb I was able to collect so many important specimens of 
ceramic art, yet not a single piece of an iron object was obtain ed. 
A considerable difference in type of vessel and system of orna- 
mentation is observable between the Narsipur finds and those I 
made at tbe Brinivaspur site, 20 miles north of the Xolar Grold 
Fields, described further on 5 tbe former shows a distinct advance 
in tbe quality of tbe articles turned out, but also a decrease in tbe 
quantity of decorative work bestowed upon it. At Srinivaspur 
tbe pottery had been much more exposed to injurious iufluenees 
and bad been far more broken up and comminuted, so much so 
indeed as to suggest its having been deliberately and wantonly 
destroyed. Afc Narsipur on tbe contrary a number of pieces 
bad been buried in tbe made ground of the old settlement and re- 
mained entire or bad been so little injured as to show their shape 
and quality as well as on the day they left tbe potter^s bands. Tbe 
far superior state of preservation of tbe Narsipur specimens has 
much to do with tbe greater ease with which tbe true character 
of tbe sherds could be determined. Of tbe Srinivaspur find, not 
a single specimen was entire, or even nearly so, and but for the 
highly decorative patterns impressed upon the sherds they would 
not have been worth picking off tbe ground. 

Tbe most interesting of tbe Narsipur specimens is No. 234- 
1 ^, a neck rest of blackish grey smooth pottery, which is rather 
broken, the base and part of one side being wanting. Its great 
interest has already been pointed out, when describing the two 
female figurines found by Mr. H. W. Leeming ou the Shevaroys 
(p. 62). Mo’St of the other pottery found on the Bhevaibys is of 
the t»rly iron age; the probability therefore of tbe figurines 
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belonging to tlie same period is very groat. Now tlie NarsipEr 
pottery is obviously also of tbe same age and, the very elaborate 
coifinre of tbe two little women at once suggests that neck rests 
would - have been invaluable to tlieir sister women wbo very 
probably indulged'm 'similar elaborate liead dressings. Tbe 
neck rest is illustrated in Plate 23. 

An interesting little vessel, tlioogli only one half of it exists, 
is a probable libation cup, or saoriticiai lotah, No, 234-185 made 
of red painted smooth earthenware and may be described as a 
■three-storied, vessel- with a rounded base. It is figured in 
P,late 30. Vessels of similar structuro but many-storied are 
used , at the p.rasen.t day in G-ujarat whore I noticed them in 
front of ya.rious shrines. The largest of these turretted va.ses 
numbeied no less than .18 stories. They appear to be made 
specially as required, '-for i-never-"'Baw.any of; the ,kind exposed 
for sale at fairs and was "unable to buy any though I made 
inany enquiries after them. 

A noteworthy variety of bowl is tbe flanged bowl, a vessel 
which from its form would appear to have been used on top of a 
small portable hearth, such as is very commonly used now-a-dajs 
in South India and known by the Tamil name of Adipn. 

Such a bowl is well shown in Plate SO, No. 258-87, though 
not the one from this locality, but a better specimen from French 
Books site.. 

For use very probably to aid in cooking in such a flanged 
bowl is a large sherd of the upper part of a large chatty ; the 
lower edge of this had been ground truly horizontal so that it 
could rest on the upper edge of the flange and he shifted about on 
it and make a very efficient wind-screen. It is numbered 234-1 27. 

Many of the vessels were of considerable beauty of form 
or decorated with patterns, the best of which will be found 
%ured. ■ . ,v ' 

..-■The following , are worthy' of special notice:. No. 234-36 is 
p^a,rt of the side of a cha.tty form vessel, of ■ some, size, black and 
brown in colour. The polished surface shows bands of small 
wrinkles. It is figured in Plate 30 as No. 234-38, but should, have 
the sub-number 36. No. , '234-44 is the lip of a large melon- 
shaped bowl %ith three wide grooves on top of the broad lip and a 
bold fillet of finger tip marks on the shoulder and is painted 
brownish red and is half polished ; figured in Plate 82. No. 
234-52 is the lip of a large bowl of light red half polished ware, 
with a fillet of curved topped leaves on tbe outside ; figured in 
Plate 37. No such curved topped leaves are known to me in 
living plants. 
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No. 234-79 is the shoulder of a chatty with a fiilot of highly Raiseri fillet, 
raised thumb impressions on pinky brown rough ware ; figured : . 

in Plate 39., , 

No. 234-80 is part of the side of a large polished red chatty Reeded 
showing abroad reeded fillet on the bulge; figured in Plate 30. 

No. 234-90 is a small lotah with a slightly thickened lip, half- 
polished, black over red outside and black inside ; and well figured 
in Plate 30. No. 234-92 is the side of a wide mouthed smooth Qaaker 
red .chatty with Quaker coUar neck and a fillet of very shallow 
rays on ' the shoulder which would not show up well if photoed ; shouMw 
so it was not figured. 

No. 234-105 is a very shapely - pointed conical Hd of pale ; ' ' 

■ pinky red rough earthenware with incurved sides ; figured in ' . ' 

Plate 38. No. 234-106 is the conical spout of a small vessel of . 

half-polished red earthenware with seed (?) impressions round 

the base figured in Plate 38. No. 234-107 is half the neck and 

mouth of a bottle of rough drab ware in the form of a stepped cone 

rising from a broad fiange; a very uncommon shape; fignred in 

Plate 54. No. 234-108 is a bottle neck and mouth of black 

half-polished ware, also of uncommon shape, a short cylindrical Varioa® ijpes 

spout rising from a broad flange on which is traced a sort of 

leaf-pattern; figured in Plate 38. No. 234-109 is a lotah of 

medium size and very shapely. It is black above passing down 

into red and well polished all over. It has a low upright neck 

with a small groove just below and outside the lip. It is in 

perfect preservation and shows well in Plate^SO. An interesting 

bowl figured in the same Plate is No. 234-113. It is nearly 

complete and is an intrinsically good specimen of the potter’s 

work. In colour it is red outside and black inside and highly 

polished. A very fine large example of the high-sided ‘‘ finger 

bowl’’ is No. 234-115, figured in Plate 30. It is black above 

and red below and well polished. 

The only artifact found beside the pottery was the left valve Unio shell 
of a large unio shell, through the centre of which a large hole had 
been bored, thus converting it into aipendant, but probably one of 
a series to be strung on a cord and used as necklace and hung 
round the neck of some favourite, human or animal, probably 
the latter. This shell, No. 234-129, is figured in Plate 41. 

Several specimens show acme remarkable markings wMoh 
may not unreasonably be regarded as representing ownership 
marks of a people unacquainted with the art of writing ; No. 234, 
sub-numbers 22, 24 and 120 are good’ examples of these supposed 
signs of possession. 
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A moderat^lj rick but very interesting series of pottery 
remains rewarded mj search on the .left bank of the Cawerj at 
' the ferry at Lakshampnra 6 or 7 miles above the N’arsipnr Sangam^ 
and like those found opposite Narsipur the vessels met with may 
safely be assigned to the early iron age, 

A number of the more interesting specimens of pottery found 
bj me at the Lakshampnra ferry are deserving of separate notices 
■■ which will be found below. These specimens had been washed 
out of the made ground on top of the river banks by food action. 
No. 237-8 is the lip and side of a deep red polished bowl with 
a shallow sunk band under the lip and a very faint owner- 
ship mark on the neck. ■ No, 237-15 is a small finger bowl black 
above and red below with an o wnership mark. 8o also is No. 237- 
17. No. 237-22 is a very small saucer red brown inside and black 
outside. No. 237-28 is the lip and neck of a chatty of light red 
rough ware with a fillet of uptutoed horns below the lip and a 
raised fillet in the mouth. No. 237-29 is the side of a deep bowl 
of rough red ware figured in Plate 38 to show the strong raised 
fillet round it gashed with vertical incisions, a very un- 
common form of ornamentation. No. 237-30 is the side of a 
chatty of red polished ware wbich shows 3 fillets and 4 grooves 
on its bulge. No. 237-33 is the neck of a small lotah brown red 
and polished which shows part of an ownership mark. Very 
important is No, 237-30, a large coarse brown tuyCre the point 
of which has been fused in iron smelting. No. 237-38 is the 
side ^ of a large tall vessel of rich deep red polished ware with 
very^thin sides. The people that made the Lakshampnra settle- 
ment must have been very advanced to have used so varied a set 
of crockery. 

Ji third very important find of antique earthenware rewarded 
my examination of the western hill of the French Eooks^ and 
of a small site Just north of the saddle between the two main 
tdlis, which lie 5 miles north of Seringapatam. Several of the 
beat specimens were fqund in rook shelters in which there were 
other indications of their having been occupied as habitations. 

As in the case of the Lakshampura find the predominant type 
of vessel is the bowl of which there are many varieties and among 
them the finger bowl is conspicuous. Chatties are also a common 
form. Among the rarer forms are saucers, lotahs, a plate of red 
and polished ware, a ring stand of red colour and polished, the 
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spoEt of a. vessel witl} a decorative fillet rOEnd the "base. Several 
fragments were found of ehatty-'shaped vessels with ^ perforated 
sides and' bases prohahly , used as strainers. 

A specially interesting specimen is No. 252-62, part of -the Swastika 
side of a large chatty with two ornaments, crnoiform in shape, wnaments. 
with a small- pap in each re-entering angle and a raised garland- 
like ring snrronnding each 'cross. The arms of the crosses are 
slightly pointed. What is the meaning of this very cnrions 
decoration P Can it he a modified “ Swastika ” ? It is the only 
approach that I found in all my specimens to that symbol, and 
it deserved to be fiigured for that reason alone and will be found 
in Plate 36, From further study of the specimen and from 
comparison with a figure given by Count d'Alviella of the Trojan 
Swastika, I think there can be no doabt that my French Rocks* 
spcimen must be regarded as a typical Swastika— Addendum 
No. VI. Nos. 252-51, 62 and 63 have remarkable ownership 
markings on them of quite weird shapes. 

A very rare object is 252”'88, a little round lamp for a single 
wick. See Plate 39. 

Two very interesting but minute specimens of fine grey- brown BaDgalor© 
pottery impressed with uncommon markings have been figured raoe-covrs©. 
in Plate 47. Unfortunately they are very fragmentary, still 

they are worth recording because of their unique character. 

I am indebted for them to the late Mr, Kincaid Lee, for- 
merly a valued assistant of mine in the Mysore Geological 

Department, whose keen eye detected them on the Bangalore 
race-course. I am indebted to him also for some interesting 
quartz fiakes and cores found by him on Mr. Minakshayya’s 
estate, south-east of Tumkor. He also got a good scries of 
pottery from east of Alasur tank. 

Some interesting specimens of pottery were procured by Holakal Kill. 
Mr. W. S. Sambasiva Aiyar, b.a., of the Mysore Geological 
Department, in May 1896 on a hill in Sira taluq 80 miles north- 
west by north of Tumkur and kindly presented to me. From 
among them I would draw attention to the following : Firstly, 

No. 260-1, a small tuyere made of grey-brown medium fine clay, 
which has not been used. Secondly, No. 260-2,^ a perforated disc 
made out of a piece of dark brown pottery which has been well- 
ground round its periphery and has had a hole equally well drilled 
through its centre. But for the large size of the central hole I 
should unhesitatingly set it down as a spindle whorl, but the old 
spinners may have had some special reason for requiring the 
unusually large hole. 
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■ TMrdly comes a fragment of the side of some vessel No. 260-3 
which was muck perforated, for the piece, thongk small, shows 19 
holes made hy pushing some sharp instriiiiient through the out- 
side before the vessel was lired. The thrust of the perforator 
was an inward one for the protrusion produced is on the inside of 
the vessel only, the outside, being quite smooth, whereas in per- 
forated vessels from other sites the perforator was pushed through 
from' inside and the outer surface is as rough as a nutmeg grater. 
Where such is the case the vessel was probably meant to serve as a 
strainer or colander. ' The other form may have been used as a 
iower stand as is still done in some parts of G-u jarat^ where I saw in 
several ' shrines rather- melon-shaped vessels into the holes in 
which rosea with a very short bit of stalk had been stuck. Only 
the upper half of the vessel was perforated and when in ^ use I 
was told the interior was hlled wifch wet sand which kept the 
lowers alive for some time. ' No. 260-3 in Plate 38 would seem 
part of such a rose vessel. 

A. fourth object deserving special mention' found on Holakal 
hill was a cylindrical bead No. 127 figured in Plate 40 made of 
a fibrous form of paste disposed in three layers — blue, whit© 
and red. The white and red layers are made to show by the 
cylinder having been made to taper at each end. The surface of 
the bead is very delicately striated and it is a rather pretty object. 

At Koganur in the Bavangerre taluk I found a rather 
remarkable drilled stone" of ■ some size No., 227, which seems ■ to^ 
have been the socket for the pivot of a door. It is made of gneiss 
and shows signs of much use.' ■ 

A perforated disc of steatite, probably a wheel of a toy ' cart, 
waj found by me on the surface between Madihaili' and Eouaa-' 
ranahalli. ' It is too large to have served as a spindle whorl. ■ 

. A noteworthy find is No. 264, a pyriform net sinker, or 
possibly a very large plumb-bob, of steatite which I picked up to 
the north-west of Komaranahalli. The steatite has been very 
little affected by weathering actif)n which however has greatly 
attacked the aoicular actinolite crystals exposed on the surface 
and weathered them completely away, or at least to a great depth. 
It is figured in Plate 19. 

Worthy of observation also is half a great mace-head, or 
ring-stone of diorite which I found on a spur of the Payagod 
temple hill a few miles north-west of the Halebid temples. The 
mace-head No. 255(*, when entire and well hafted, must have 
been a very ponderous and formidable weapon. 
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Several sites: ia Mysore State proved tbemselves exceptiooallj 
rioli in old pottery, tlie ages .of wliicli are not all easy to deter- 
mine. On© sit© wliicli yield.e.d a , great number of interesting 
gpocimens lies in tbe Kolar taluk to tbe east of tlie big ■ tank 
at Siinivaspur, wliere several acres of ground are covered with 
much comminuted -earthenware lying in a thin layer.- The 
prevailing colour of the sherds is red, but entirely black occurs also 
imd some speeiinen.s are brown and grey, but very few of the 
latter are met with. The vessels .were polished, or 81330011*1, or 
rough, and a great number of thorn richly decorated with im- 
pressed patterns of pinnate or bipinnato fronds combined with 
linear bands rai-sed or sunk. Others have iillets of dots or pitlets, 
or trellis work painted on, the sides. Tn hardly any case Is 
a pattern pro-duoed in duplicate and there is also great variety in 
the shape of the lips of the different vessels and as well as in 
their slues; 

The Irngments are - referable to a . considerable' number of 
distinct forms a's lotahs, vessels with- spouts, vessels with three or 
four legs, chatties, melou-shaped bowls, wide-mouthed bowls, 
vases, necks and feet of vases, lids and stoppers various' in - shape, 
also pottery discs for playing games, and perforated discs of 
uncertain purpose. With the pottery I found half a celt ' of basalt 
minus its butt, weathered and trimmed at its cutting edge- ' Half 
a -dozen pieces of broken bangles of ohank shell occurred scattered 
about in the layer of potsherfs. . .Noteworthy among the broken 
sherds are the vas© bases Nos. 20.2-83 — 91, of highly polished 
brown, or red and brown, colours. ■ ; They are quite unlike an j- 
Ihimg found in the various other pottery sites I met witli, but 
unfortuiiately so much broken that no part of the sides remains 
to show the general character, of the vessels they belonged to. 
They must be described as very short or low bases. The frag- 
ments found were insufficient to allow of any. attempt at restoration. 

Speciallj noticeable are the following - ■ ■ 

No. 202-1, the side of a vessel, red painted showing three 
small grooves, separated by two shallow zones, with impressed 
leaiets. 

No. 20245, the shoulder of a lotah. 

No. 20246, the side of a chatty with a high fillet with 
vertioiil cord impression. 

No. 202»18, the side of* a chatty with a remarkable raised 
fillet with impressed' leaflets. 

No. 20^38, the side of a vessel dark brown in colour with a 
broad fillet of diagonal grating above two jfillets of dot bars ; 
figured in Plate 30. 
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42 T 1 i tile Side of a yessel, red and poHsiied witli 8 

nuets, one raised and corded. 

jiji- ^^^2-48, tile side of a large ctatty of tliiok pale 

reddish ware wth one broad raised ffllei of St. Andrew’s crosses 

and one nllefc of deep round dots. 

No. 202-99, a flat sberd, bkck, half polished with an im- 
pressed pattern like many small tents; a similar fragment was 
found by Mr. Eobert Sewell at Gudivada in the Kistna district, 
thick ‘^°“®‘sl‘aped lid of vessel, lid large and 

_ No. 238 is half a ringstone or maoe-head found by the late 
Mt. George Lavelle to the west of ShettihalH, north-west of 
Sermgapatam, and with it a bead of red ooral m. 

Flooring tiles 
found one in Mjsoi 
It is nnmbered 2616. 
made to 
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e very rare earthenware objects and X only 
inside the little rtdned fort at Madadakere. 
^ The back shows a number of oTal boles 

increase adhesion when laid down, 

A very remarkable and extremely picturesque hilh in the 

Tankere teluq, oonsiatmg of the Dharwar basement conglo- 
merate and ot^er younger rooks. The prehfetorics here W 
were with lying on the surface of the top of the hiU. They 
were a short flat bar of steatite with 5 necks of a mised edge ; it 
m umbered 256 and probably represents a tally used for^me 
special purpose. No. 267 is a flake of dark grey chert which 
^ms to have b^n slightly worked. Three pieces of pottery were 
ioxmi worth tafeng. No. 267/ is the side of a vessel of half 
^I^ed grey ei^enw^ a Vandyke pattern on the flanged 
sde. No. 26Ze is the side of a vessel of black poHshed earthenware 
ek^Mtely stemi^d with a key hole pattern and a small vandvke. 
It 18 %ured m Plate 36. No. 257d is a fragment of the side of 
a grey vessel charged with a deep raised festoon. 

westof L^TB^^rr Bite occurs to the north- 

wert oftheT.B. ai Eotigeharin Mudigere taluk close to the top 

of ^ ghat leadi^ down to Mangalore. A large tuydfe of ooarse 

e^nware wtb the point much fuzed waThore found by me 
It 18 numbered 260 a. ^ 
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CHAPTER X, 


BELLABY DISTBICT. 

Bellaiy district was found to be tbe licbest in prebistoric 
remains of those surveyed by me ' after I directed my attention 
to such antiquities. My note-book shows a list of 77 localities at 
which I made duds and of these 36 must be regarded as important j 
either from the nature, or the number of finds made, or both. 

By far the greater number of paleeoliths found in South PalsBolitbi. 
India were made of true . quartzite, the most suitable material 
and the most largely developed in the North Arcot, Chingleput 
and Nellore districts. West of longitude 77° 30 W. it is not 
found in any quantity and the old stone chippers had to content 
themselves, unless prepared to undertake a long and perilous 
journey, with the best substitute they could find, which in Eellary 
district was the more siliceous variety of the -hamatite quartzite 
which forms such huge beds in the Dharwar system to which 
belong the hill ranges in the centre and western part of the district. 

It lent itself by no means so well to being worked into imple- 
ments as the true quartzite, hut still the old workers managed to 
turn out useful axe heads and other tools and a good find of such 
was made in the shingle fems lying along the foot of the Copper Halaknndi 
mountain south of Bellary town. They were found on the surface 
of the fans from which they had been washed out by rain action. 
Thirty-one specimens were obtained from the shingle fans south- 
west of Halakundi village and they included specimens of all 
Ihe types recognized in the classical regions of Chingleput and 
North Arcot districts. Twenty-one belong to the pointed-oval 
type; six are oval, two axe-shaped and one discoid; lastly 
there is a reniform one which can be considered only as an 
aberrant type. 

With the above were found seven other specimens of which 
three must rank as worked Bakes, one as a scraper and the 
remainiiig three as mmple Bakes. Of these seven, two were 
made of real quartzite, Nos. 296 and 301, and the oiher Bvo 
were of hmmatite quartzite. 

In addition to the above, palmoliths of quartzite-haBmatite 
were found by me at the followiiig places ; Beder^ BeHagal 
(No, 302), Oadigauum (Nos, 303, 304, and 314), Kurikuppa 
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liill (lfo8. 305,306, 307' and 308), Joga sHngle fan (No. 309) 
Baroji (Mo. 310), Badanahatti liill (Mo. 311), Angurn (Mo. 312), 
Beliarj .Fort Hi! (No. 315), Hirakiiravatti (No. 313). Of ' tMs 
series all are of lisematite quartzite excepting the two last, 
No, SldandNo. 313, which are of quartzite, 

' NoSt 305 and 309, from Kurikuppa hili and Joga shingle fan 
respectively, will be found iisrured as good typical Bpecimens in 
Plate 2, ■ 

Of the Halakundi series of palseoliths none show traces of 
transport by stream action, for they are not rolled to any extent, 
"Prom this fact the inference may be drawn, that the people to 
whom they, had belonged, „and who were probably their makers 
resided near by, and .'very likely on the spurs of the Copper 
mountain from which the implements were washed down by 
local rains and buried in the shingle fans formed by the local 
torrents. 

The neolithic list commences with a number of specimens 
presented to me by my friend Mr. Hubert Knox,I.C.S. (Eeiired), 
who took great interest in the neolithic antiquities of the district, 
while he held' the ' Judgeship of Bellary. His gift includes 
No. 315 and Nos. 347,, 359 to 362, 366 to 370, 376, 378, 379, 387, 
388 and 404. Several among these are very fine and acceptable 
specimens. Other ., specimens Nos. 333 to 346 were the gift, of 
'Mr. Henry Gompertz, late Deputy Superintendent, Madras 
' Survey ; they form a good series of celts with an adze, a scraper 
and a fiaker. 

My .. ■ first introduction . to the neolithio. , settleinenti , of ' , the 
district was , due to an' old friend William, .Praser, m.a. (T-C«D«) 
and m.i.c.E., who' was District Engineer at the time of my first 
visit., to BeHary town ..and the' western part of the ■ Collectorate in 
,18,72. .' PrMer, who had taken much interest in my discovery of 
,lh 0 palaoliths:- in the Madra.s (Chingleput) district and had 
himself .hunted. s.uooe8sfnlly for such imploments at the Eed 
„liai„,dis. 0 overed 'that the': North .or *‘Pace’^ hill had been tenanted 
.by ) neolithic man, ' and ,„s!milarlj also the Peacock ' hili, or 
.**' Kapgalk/^ 4 miles '.to'the north-east, and had made a small but 
choice cole^ction^ of celts and 'chisels and other domestic imple- 
ments of stonn and to him belongs most certainly the credit of the 
first recognition of the settlement of neolithic man in the Deccan, 
He not only very generously gave me several good celts and 
chisels but also took me on to both the hills where I was able to 
collect others for myself. 

Before leaving Bellary I urged him very strongly to describe 
and figure Ms type specimens which he could' have done 



motHng oame of their researches* 

My first original ohserYation on 


neolithic ground in the 

Bellary district was made on the 4th Decemher 1872, a few dajs oSder 


after taking leave of Mr. .Fraser when I visited the great cinder 


moand on the Bndikanama, a low .pass hy which the great trank 


quotes a native legend according to which it represente the site of 


the liero Bheemasainah, on© of the ranch randns, the 
celebrated five warrior brethren of the Mahabharata epic. 

The mound consists, as far as oonld be determined without 
excavation, of several fioors of yellowish or greyish drab aiaggy 
cinder resting upon surfaces of made ground and ashee. The 
nibnnd has been scored by rain action but not very deeply owing 
to the hardness of the cinder floors. In several of the small 
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gtillies I found a few corncrasliers and mealing stones wasted 
out from tt© made ground and in one gnlly I picked up a good 
celt. Besides ttes© fcypioallj neolithic implements and some 
animal tones to te referred to later on, I found nothing note- 
worth/-— fragments of potter/ were very rare and all of coarse 
qualit/ not referable to any special age. I re?isited the mound 
several times but without making any fresh finds. Some frag- 
ments of the skggy cinders showed impressions of coarse straw 
like that' of the great millet {Sohm sorghum, the cholam and 
jonnalu, resp^ively, of the Tamil and Telugu peoples), the straw 
most largely used now-a-days for thatching purposes and for 
constructing the walls of temporary huts. From its position on 
the top of the little pass and from the absence of any traces of 
substantial stone buildings, it would seem probable that the 
mound was only temporarily occupied and may probably have 
been an outlook post, the watchers on which only occupied straw 
huts which were burnt down from time to time and rebuilt on the 
same spot. I offer this opinionj however, with much diffidence as 
it does not fully explain the formation of the several features of 
the mound now to be seen. 

I followed up my neolithic finds on the Budikanama mound 
by obtaming a good celt of black trap from the surface of the 
high gravel bank of the Tungabhadra, a few yards westward of 
the travellers’ bungalow a-t Hampasagara, 68 miles west of Bellary . 

in December 1884, when I took up the systematic survey of 
the Beliary district, I met with so much success in my prehistoric 
researches that I started a book in which to enter the localities of 
my finds, the dates of each finding and a, list of the principal 
objects collected at each place. This system of recording my 
finds I have continued up to date. It began with No, 1 the 
North, or Face,” hill, at Bellaryh on which occurred considerable 
traces of an old settlement of the neolithic people together with 
indications of the commencement of an iron-smelting industry in 
the shape of iron slag and of figments of hsematite of both rich' 
and poor quality. This hsematite must have been brought there 
by human agency, for there are no signs of any geological 
formation on the hill from which the ore could have been washed 
down, and the nearest natural source from which it could have 
been obtained lies in the great haematite quartzite beds of the 
Cbpper mountain located 8 miles to the south-westward. The 
assumption of tibe existence of an iron-making industry in this 
neolitMo settlement is supported by the occurrence in it of a small 

^ So called ftom ite tbowicg at teen from the tonth^att a koman profile 
tentirh^y like UbaA id Hapolem Bonaparte at he lay on hit deaih-hed. 
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Tjotterv tuyere suitable in shape for the protection against direct 
lame-actionof the nozzle of a smaU bellows. Eig. 386-13 (Plate 
38) shows this object which had not been actually used as is shown 
by its unblistered surface. My official duties allowed me time for 
mateng excavations in only three cases, but not here ; but I fully 
expect that if the made ground in this and around many other 
sites were turned over carefully under competent expert super- 
vision, many discoveries would be made illustrating more fuUy 
the status of civilization attained by the polished stone people and 

their probable direct descendants, the early iron people. 

The traces of the neolithic people on the North hill above 
referred to consisted in the occurrence of large numbers of oelts, 
stones and comorushers, of each of which forms many 
were collected by Mr. Eraser and myself and later on by 
Mr. li. Sewell, I.C.S., Mr. T. H. Knox, I.C.8., and others. 

A rare and very interesting proof of the residence of the celt PoUshing. 
makers rewarded my search by my finding a rock surface, 
near the middle of the south-east face of the hill and jimt on the 
edge of the terrace which there lies along the south-east side of the 
grLt rooky crest of the hill, on which 5 or 6' weU-polished grooves, 

7 or 8 inches long and 1 to 1^ inches deep had been worn by 
grinding the celts to a sharp edge. The grooves lie together 
parallel and in close order within an area less than 20 inches 
sq[nare. Similar edging-grooves were found in three other 

localities and wiE be described in the sequel. 

The Poet Hilu, Bellaey.— The Fort hill, Bellary , was The Port 
not recognized as the site of a neolithic settlement till much 
later and its recognition as such was due to my friend Mr. J nstin 
Boys, the local agent of the Bank of Madras, whom I succeeded 
very ’fortunately in interesting in prehistoric research shortly 
after making his acquaintance in 1884. The neolithic artifacts ■ 
remaining on the hill occur among the detached rocks which 
form its north-east end, the spa<5es between the rocks being 
partly filled with made ground containing an abundance of 
broken pottery and chips of granite ^ed up with which 
are biroken or entire specimens of neolithic arms and tools. 

The neolithic settlement very proba,bly oeoapM the top of 
the hm, as did the old settlement on the North hill, but owing 
to the. bnading of the comparatively modern fort by the Hindus 
and Mns^mans, all traces of the old stone folks have been obli- 
terated exoepting.at the low northern end. 

Of the implements ooUected on the hill that have come under mx. Boy«* 
my notice the two most interesting are a ringstone, or olnhhead, ^ ^ 
discovered by Mr. Justin Boys, and by him presented to the Si* 
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Madras MaseGUi, and a Yerj perfectly preserfed okisel found % 
my friend and colleague Mr. PMip Lake (m.a.^ Cantal).),,. wiien, 
assisting me in the geological snrTey of tke, district. Mr.* Boys® 
fi,nd forms No. 176 of the Cataiogme of tke Prehistoric Antiqnities- 
of the Madras Mnsenm and is figured in Plat© VI. Tlioo,gli a,ii in- 
complete speoimeiij it is yet of great interest from the great rarity, 
of riagstones among Indian neolithios and from its size 'and 
exoelient workmanship. A clnbhead of its size and weight 
mnsl, if fitted with a proper handle^ have been a most fornaidable 
weapon in the hands of a strong man. ' In shape it was. .nearly 
elliptical when Enbroken, but one-ha'if is wanting. It is made of 
diorite and - was worlsed up to a good polishj though now 
somewhat weathered and braised. The drilling of the helve- 
hole is excellently done. 

Mr. Lakeys chisel. No. 402, is' in my collectioBj m he very 
generously gave it to me. It is a perfect specimen and'in as 
fresh a condition as when it left the hands of its maker. It is 
made of very dark greenish black trap, a diorite apparently, aB,d is 
more or less polished aE over. The high degree of polish it shows 
nniat have been preserved by its having been buried very shortly 
after its completion and oontinned so, entirely protected from 
atmospheric iaflnenoes, till a very* short time before Mr. Lake 
found it in the ditch at foot of the slope into which it. had" been 
washed' down by rain action. It has a wedge-shaped edge and is 
so ground as to have square corners to the edge and to be a' 
very business-like little tool. It shows no signs of having been 
subjected to., hard use. Its ' dimension wilL be found given 
further on. ; I have figured it in Plate 6. 

• ■ Ekpgal or the peacock^s hilL^ This hill, to which as before 
., mentioned I had been introduced by Mr. Fraser in 1872, proved 
to be the most" important neolitMo settlement in the country 
and was most' prolific . in implements ' of aE kinds and in all 
.'stoges of manufacture, as it was the site of the largest neolitMo 
manufacturing 'industry as yet met with in any pari of India. 
.1' cannot unfortunately- give an illustration of it -not being a 
photographer, and no freehand drawing of such an immensely 
biooky hiii could possibly convey a really truthful likeness of it. 

The hEl, which lies 4J miles north-east of the Beilary North 
hill, rises boldly some 500 feet above the black soil plain and 
forms a very striking feature iu the landscape. 

TEe “ Peacock’s bill ** it tb© English name giten by the residents at Bollary. 
Of the fall native name (Telngn) ** Kapgalln,” wbiob is in daily nse, tb© Iwt 
tylMil© it genwaUy omitted. In former times when the bill waa probably 
better wooded, bocanse leas afflicted by goats and two-legged wood tbievwi 
peafowl may have existed on it, but 1 saw none when climbing all wev it. 
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Tile summit of tlbe. peat .consists of great masses of roct.fom.- 
ing a kind of keep in wMch are several good rock sbelters. The 
aotimr snmmit is. maceessible wit-bout a ladder some 20' to ,30' 
liighs and with, tlie upper part of the hill forms a very defensible 
oita-deh The citadel i,nclude8 three liachets, the lowest of which 
is kept up by a rough stone revetment. In the rock shelters 
there are several polished places on the rock floor formed 
probab!/ by grinding grain with flat mealing stones. Along- 
side the small stream flowing down the sloping valley between 
. two sm.ftll tanks and about half way dow.n between ' the two 
tanksj I observed no. less than seven large granite blocks which 
had evidently been .used for domestic purposes but were partly 
broken. On the second big Hnohet lay an oval trough polished ' 
by nsi. and into which a hole had been worked at a later .timej 
snch as one sees now-a-days in stone rice-mortars. 

Only a few stray finds of celts were made on the higher 
part of the hill ; but lower down on the working ground among 
the working debris, implements of all kinds and in all stages of 
completion were met with numeronsly — ^the most noteworthy of 
my finds being the following, many of which are figured — 

No. 455 is a celt mad© of a basalt-like material in the final 
stage remarkable for its narrow shape and very straight sides. 

No. 463, which I have figured in Plate 61, is a very large 
and fine celt which had reached the second stege when left. The 
plate shows the second process of manufacture, or ** pecking/' 
remarkably well. This process was the breaking down the ridg«3 
between the chipping faces, by pecking them with a pointed ohisei- 
like tool and would greatly diminish the quantity of grinding to 
be got through. This specimen is the largest and finest of the 
kind that I came across anywhere. 

Nos. 464 and 465 are excellent examples of the short and 
thick type of celt which I have described m the battle-axe type. 

No. 472 is a very shapely adze-like celt in the second stage. 

No. 494 is a good example of the broad type of celt, and 
No. 619, a good specimen of the narrow type. The latter is made 
of black hornblendio schist, as is also No. 626, which is so narrow 
as to be a near .approach to the chisel4jpe. It is a finished speci- 
men. No. 602 is a good axe-hammer and is figured in Plate 20. 

No. 626 is a celt in the first stage, evidently selected because, 
of four joint planes which would greatly diminish the labour of 
ms&ing the implement. 

No, 649, a scraper of very typical shape with^a rather pointed 
butt, is figured in Plate 52. It is iba most perfect scraper 
I came across and.a really remarkable sp^nmen. 
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No. 658 is a nearly cirenlar scraper ol an uncommon type, a 
figure of wMch is also given in Plate 52. No. 781 is also a oiroular 
■scraper found on a later visit. None of tlie scrapers that I came 
across show any attempt at grinding. 

Two other specimens found at the Kupgal site that deserve 
' notice are No. 790, a muller of basalt with four ground and 
polished sides, and No. ' 790<ai, a eomorasher rather cubical in 
shape, with one side rounded, and made of pistaoite granite and 
of very pretty pink and green colours. This stone was evidently 
much admired by the neolithic people, for in many old sites it must 
have been brought a considerable distance. Its colours which are 
frequently very bright seem to have been the special attraction 
itofered. 

The castellated summit of the Kupgal offered to its inha- 
bitants several fine rock shelters of which they doubtless 
availed themselves gladly. One reason and probably the princi- 
pal one for the special attraction of the celt makers to the 
Kupgal Kupgal was the existence of a great dyke of dioritic traps which 
trap-dyke. traverses the hill axially in a N. W. by W. direction. This dyke 
furnished the stone workers with an inexhaustible supply of 
excellent material of two sorts, the coarse black diorite and a fin© 
grained pale greeny grey to drab trap which occurs in lenticular 
masses, often of large size, included in the great diorite dyke.^ 
The greater number of the celts collected on the Kupgal by 

me, and they amounted to over 180, had been made of the fine- 
grained stone, and the same was the case in the collections made 
subsequently to my visits by Messrs. Sewell and Knox and which 
I saw later on. Celts made of this material, or one exactly 
corresponding to it, were found in some of the adjacent sites, and 
were doubtless carried from there. 

The ce\ The site of the celt factory was on the north-east slope of the 

?uotory. hill below the , outcrop of the great dyke and here the surface 
among the grass and shrubs is thickly covered with flakes of the 
two kinds of rock which were produced in the process of manu- 
facturing the various implements. It was among this extensive 
spread of waste material that I procured my specimens which ivere 
found in all the several stages from the roughest beginning to the 
most finished and highly polished axe, adze or chisel. From the 
great number of implements I procured during my first visit to 
this part of the hUl, I came to the conclusion] that this old celt 
> ♦factory had never before been visited by any one taking any inter- 
est in the neolithic artifacts and that the place remained in much 

^ A very tmusnal phettomenon for the trap-dykes which occur in saoh great 
nambers on the Deccan plateau. 
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fclie same condition as it iiad been left in by tbe old work people 
wito abandoned tbe manufacture of stone implements very proba^ 
biy in conseqnenoe of tbe adva * cing state of tbe iron industry. 

Mr. Fraser must bave stopped short on tbe great east sboulder 
of tbe bill wbiob overbangs the manufactory in tbe form of a 
great oM due to tbe more rapid weathering away of tbe diorite m 
compared to tbe granite, especially on its eastern side and scsarp. 
Tbe intrnded dykes almost invariabiy weather much more slowly 
than tbe granitoid rooks they were injected into and consequently 
form ridges standing well up over the general surface. The 
granite of the Elupgal has weathered so much more slowly on 
the south side of the dyke that it remains standing up as sharp 
cut as a wall and forms a most conspicuous feature in tbe land- 
scape as seen from tbe north or north-east. 

As tbe celts and other polished implements are met with in 
different stages of manufacture from tbe very earliest stage of 
chipping to their completion as highly polished weapons and 
tools, I give in the catalogue after the definition of each speci- 
men a number indicating the state of completion that it had 
been left in by its makers. The numbers I use have the follow- 
ing meaning: No. 1 implies that, the implement has been 
simply chipped into form roughly ; No, “ 2^^ indicates that the 
implement has been advanced a stage by pecking/’ that is break- 
ing down the angles of the different chippings with a sharp pointed 
instrument with the object of decreasing very greatly the quantity 
of material which would have to be removed by grinding. 
The effect of the pecking is very well shown on No. 463 
figured in Plate 61. No. 3 ” shows that the implement has 
been ground and all excessive roughness removed, and No. 4 
implies that the ground surface has been polished and the imple- 
ment completed ready for hafting by whatever method was in 
vogue in those early times. Few traces of the method or methods 
then prevailing in India have come down to the present day, so 
one can but speculate as to the nature of the plan. The fact that 
the plan of drilling a hole through the body of a celt was not 
followed, even if it was known, proves that the Indian makers 
were less intelligent than the neolithic folk of the Swiss lake- 
dwellings, of Scandinavia and Great Britain and other European 
countries where perforated axeheads are abundant. 

On only two of my neolithic finds are there distinct indica- 
tions of the mode of attachment practised ; these are both what are 

* A verj TOUBmAl pkwiomeiiian for the trajHayfces which occur in inch gi*eat 
ttnmbemi m the Deccan plateau, and Which weather in hy far the moit mmM 
ilowcr than the cennfecy icok whatever It, laAy ho, iind form very ©oiispicooajs 
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termed 'belted kammers, one foaiid ia Belarj district No. 1652% 
tke otkeria Kathiawar. No. 3428. . The former is a broad roaad- 
faeed hammer made of granite. The .round face is much broader 
than the butt end and there is a ¥ery distinct. ' coastriotioii round 
the middle of the hammer to enable the hammer to be attached to a 
haft of some kind; possibly only a strong withy such as that shown 
in Figure 105 {page 168) in Sir John Evans^ classical works ** The, 
Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons and Ornaments of Great 
B,ritain.^’ This hammer would appear to have been left un- 
finished because of its having had a large piece broken out of the 
edge of the striking face. The other hami^er alla.ded to will be 
fully described' in Chapter XXIV' which deals . with the pre- 
histories of Kathiawar. In' its general shape it was very near 
akin to the specimen just 'treated of, but it had been oomplete.]y 
finished and highly polished ail over, but after that greatly injured 
by rough usage. The highly polished deep belt-groove remains 
nearly entire and shows tha great care which had been bestowed 
upon the hammer. 

The hafting of the true axes could have been done with less 
difficulty, as from their elongated and slimmer shapes they could 
have been better fitted into a hole in a cluh-shaped branch of a 
tree of which the wood was very tough and durable, such as that of 
Eardwichia binaia^ the Accha Maram of the Tamil people. 

No evidence has been obtained that the neolithic people of 
India had become acquainted with the plan so largely adopted by 
the Swiss lake-dwellers, of fitting the taper end of the axe into a 
piece of staghorn, and this into the club-headed haft i the great 
tou.ghness of the staghorn being supposed to assist th© wood of 
the haft in resisting the striking strain. 

In his very able ^book ' “ UrgesoMohte der S'ohweiz Professor 
Heierli gives on pp, 117 and 132 .figures of several cell® with 
staghorn fittings to strengthen the hafting. And many illTOtra- 
tionsoftHs practice are given ' also in Pr. Munro^s 8|dendid 
work ** Th© Ancient Scottish Lake Dwellings or Crannogs.^^ 

For purposes other than the manufacture of celts, adzes, 
hammers, chisels and scrapers the neolithic people were much 
less restricted in their choice ■ of materials ; thus for mealing 
stones and oomorushers they used . many varieties of granite, 
gneiss, haematite jasper, grit stones 'of Dharwar age, crystaUine 
limestone, and many varieties of trap rook. 

For small tools they made great use of silioeous stones as 
chert, agate, chalcedony, bloodstone, lydian stone and rock 
cjystai ; these were converted into flakes of sorts, small scrapers, 
and stxike-a-lights. ^ The preparation of th© flakes gave rise to 
the maMng of large numbers ^ of cores of Vfsrious wMoh 
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are miicli, more ooBimonlf met with than the flahes which had 
been stract oi them and applied .to various purposes. 

' The flakes prep.ared were nsed for various purposes such as 
inives, saws,, drills, lancets, etc., and in addition to these are the 
very iBiteresting smaller forms known as pygmy flakes, the hest 
of which are made of agate and chalcedony. 

Although the lower parts of the Knpgal are not' mnralj 
scarped, they are so steep o.n all sides except the north"'east ■ that 
they could have been very easily defended against any assailants 
from helow. The inhabited parts ■ of the old settlement would s>eem . 
/to hav©' been the citadel and its linohets and ' the little ©hallow 


valley which slopes ^own eastward from the - very rocky summit. 
The soil of -this little' valley mostly consists of ' made-ground 
held up in several places by low retaining walls carried across as 
if to form tiny tanks by ponding back the little rill which during 
the rains flowed down from the top. The little walls are built 
of smallish stones without any mortar. Below them are little 
sloping surfaces, some covered with grass, others bare or rough 
from the trampling of cattle when wet. Near to the point at 
which the great dyke cuts across the axis of the little valley, the 
ground falls suddenly at a steep angle and becomes quite rugged 
and unfit for habitation and aE traces of such come to an end. 

No traces of huts or houses were noted, from which fact it 
seems safe to infer that the old stone-workers contented them- 
selves with habitations of straw or plaited twigs which, when 
abandoned, quickly crumbled away to dust ,and left nothing to 
indicate that they once existed there, mud-built huts 

leave no traces of themselves when in exposed positions, but are 
absolutely destroyed and washed away by the violent ra^s of 
the two monsoons and the yet more furious downpours which 
ftcwnipany some of the hot weather thunderstorms. 

On the north side of the hill after crossing the small stream 
alluded to several times, the trap-dyke has weathered much more 
slowly thaSi the surrounding granite and stands up in a conspi- ' 
ououslow clii on which a number of very interesting graffiti were 
found by Mr. Hubert Kmox in tbe eighties, . That aide of the HE 
had not been visited by me, my attention having been entirely 
taken up with the working site from which the cliffs are not 
visible* I had mo opportunity of visiting them tEl I# returned 
to Bdlary in 1903, but I had been furnished through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Knox with a set of good photographs ' of the graffiti 
which are ready tough sketches of human beings in groups and 

* Tiikm hj Mr* fttwoett, Iii»p€KSfcogpwaeiie»I ai tk® Madrm 

PoMee, ^ 
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giBglj and many figures of birds and beasts of various degrees 
of merit* They cannot, strictly speaking, be regarded as scnlp- 
tnres, for they are far too little raised to be considered bas-reliefs* 
Eock-brnisings would be tbe best term by wMcb to describe 
tbem. They were, I doubt not, produced by bammering tbe 
weathered surface of tbe rock with stones more or less sbarp- 
pointed, a pastime not infrequently indulged in by tbe berd boys 
of tbe present time whom I bave sometimes come upon so occu- 
pied. It is true they always ran away when I approached, but I 
examined their rude hammerings carefully and never found tbe 
streak of an iron tool on tbe freshly braised surface* 

These rude hammerings are but rarely met with, for the simple 
reason that rocks with surfaces of suitable character to be worked 
upon are themselves of very infrequent occurrence. It is only 
on trap rocks that the desired surfaces- are found, and the ordinary 
run of dykes do not show upright steep faces, such as tempted 
the artists of the neolithic days to depict the various human and 
animal figures they were familiar with and whose appearance Ihey 
wished to record. 

The groups of figures are best to be seen by climbing up to 
the dyke from the north foot of the hill. 

The principal groups are the following : — 

11. -—Eepresents the face of the dyke with 

obscure human figures. Also a ‘well drawn figure of a bustard 
looking to the left. This is to my mind by far the best of all the 
figures to be seen on the face of the dyke. 

iVo. 12.— Figures of two elephants of a very lean type 
standing tail to tail and looking one to the right and the other 
to the left both figured on the face of the cliff. 

Mo. 18.— View of the face of the rock with two figures, one a 
large tall bird possibly a flamingo with a big tail and a thin body ; 
he is looking to the right. The second is a bull with a high * 
hump and lyrate liorns. His feet are indistinct. 

Mo. 15.— Shows the face of the rock with the figure of a 
large bull with spreading horns looking to the right. A small 
obscure figure of a human being is running towards the bulFs neck. 

Mo. 17.— A small hull looking to the left is shown on the 
cliff face* 

A7o. 18,— Shows a very small bull looking to the left. 
Behind him are two figures of men advancing left and holding 
round shields. Their right arms are upraised as if hurling javelins ; 
but the weapons are ndt shown ; a round shielddike disc floats in 
the air. In the left hand comer appears a small short-tailed 
animal with its head exeot. Behind it (to the right) axe a lingam 
and a crouching hull of a very modern type, and over it a tiger 
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whose head does Bot come into the picture. Other figures appear 
on the two rocks shown, but are too indistinct to be reoogiii«:ed 
with any certainty. . 

JTo. 19.— At the base of the left central rook shown is a 
faintly delineated six-rayed star. To the right is a human figure 
standing against the trunk of a tree. Above the top of the tree 
which bends to the left at a right angle are two rows, one above 
the other, of skeleton men marching. On the right central rock 
are five rows of the skeleton men all marching. 

Some of the other figures are strangely obscene and quite 
indescribable. Some of the photographs have lately begun to 
fade badly.^ 

The neolithic site next in importance to the Kupgal is at Gadigaaiim 
OABiGAisruEU (28| miles west by north of Bellary) a few hundred 
yards north of the travellers’ bungalow which lies on the north of cinder 
the local river, while the railway station on the Bellary-Gadag 
branch of the Southern Mahrattaline lies on the south side of the 
river. The neolithic site lies at the foot of a considerable hill and 
includes the remains of a cinder camp from which and the sur- 
rounding fields I procured a large number of fine celts, the great 
maj ority of them very well finished. Among these celts was a form 
peculiar to Gadiganuru. A few specimens of the kind were also 
found in some of the neighbouring sites, but that they came from 
here may be safely asserted, as the material they are made of, as 
well as their shape, are a speciality of this place. The material 
is a trappoid homblendic schist which occurs only, as far as my 
very close search went, in nests (pockets) included in the 
archaBan rock series. Those I found lie to the west of the 
old site. The schist is a very dense and hard one, slightly 
fibrous in textaie and black in oolonr. The celts made from Celt# of 
this black schist are very unlike the average neolithic celts made 
of basalt, or diorite, being much thinner and wider, and 
may well be regarded as the prototypes of the early iron 
age axes, which they approach considerably in general 
^lape. In but few cas^ did a celt of this type show a narrow or 
pointed butt, the butt resembling the cntting*edge except that it 
was rather narrower and was blunt instead of sharp. A fine 
example of this type of celt is figured in plates 4 and 5. 

The celts of the ordinary type are rarely polished, but are with 
lew exoeptioBs very well shaped. Most of them are made of basalt 
or diorite which must have been procured from some distance, 
there being no dykes of either rook in the immediate vimniiy* 
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A good-sized cinder camp, sq a are in shape ^ . occurs about a 
quarter of a mile nortli of the travellers' bcngalow at GadigannriQ^ 
and 23|- miles west by north of Bellaiy^ at the foot of the, hills 
to the north. 

Only a few specimens of antique pottery were obtained from 
Gadigannm and no great show of fragments was observed either 
in or around the cinder camp. Of the collected specimens^ though 
none were entire, a few showed noteworthy specialities of shape, 
such ’ as a broadly incurved crutch shaped lip No* 1213ii or 
■similar ■ crutch shaped out-turned lips Nos. 1218® and 1213®. 
One of the speciaHties of the. neolithic and early iron age 
vessels is the great rarity of handles of any kind, but Gadiganura 
furnished two examples, No.- 121 81 probably one of a paif liie 
the handies of a Greek type vase, rather rudely made however. 
The second example No. 12iSi8 is a broad and thick object Hke 
a protruded human tongue turned downwards. ' If a handle, it 
was, like the f oregoing, probably one of a pair attached to the sides 
of some ■ deep heavy ' howl. ■ It is Egured in Plate 88 and may 
possibly be the tongue of a grimacing idol. 

The great rarity of handies of any kind and the total absence 
of such of _ slight and delicate ^ structure, suggests the idea that 
the true cause oi their non-occurr.enoe was that the clay used for 
the diferent . .vessels did not acquire the needful tenacity on 
burning,.and the potters did not therefore indulge in maMng 
such appendages- to their ' fictile . creations. ■ 'The great variety 
of shap^ they. .prod.uoed and their elegance and the bmuty of 
the pattern.s with .which they decorated many vessels show clearly 
that, if their materiils^ had been good, .they had quite enough 
taste to produce far '.more elegant shapes. than they actually 
attempted. 

^ Among -the most ■ remarkable, prehistoric remains in. Bellary 
district are . the .. cinder camps ’ and - mounds which occur at 
various plac'^ and deserve careful -study an,d attention. - 

The , first person who noticed , aud described these ■ remarkable 
aocuTO-uiatious of scoria - was, as far -as. I was able to ascertain, 
Captain Newbold, a distinguished geologist and naturalist, who 
made ' many -traverses in' different |»rts of Southern India and 
described them in a series of most interesting papers published in 
the Madras Journal. of Literature* and Science. He app^ears to 
have been acquainted with four only of these mounds, the twc 
situsdie at the astern foot of the Kupgal or Peacock hill, four miles 
north-east of Bellary Cantonment, the well-known conical mound 
on the Budikanama,,aud lastly the great mound at Nimbapur, a 
litti© east of the ruins of Vijayanagar. 
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, ' fie Mkpgai — At a little distance from the north-^east . Enfigai 
end of the hill, .He two of these cinder camps which hme been 
mnch injured hj agricnltnral operations carried on around them „ 

. andbjthe passage all over them of herds of cattle which has , 
broken down the cinder valiums. I will call these camps Nos. 1 
and 2 respectively. No. 1 stands nearest to the north-east of nhe 
hil and measures 240 paces in circumference, and the cinder 
vaEmm of the north side which is least broken down -stands 15 or 
W feet above the snrrocinding fields. I fonnd several' celts 
among the cinder tains of No. 1, as also some good fragments of 
antique red pottery^ ■ The camp is nearly square in. plan. 

Camp No. 2 stands between 300 and 400 yards to the sonth- 
awt of No. 1 and is a rather smaller enclosure measuring only 
210 paces in circumference. The height of the cinder vallnm is 
only about 10 feet. 

The Budikanama mound certainly dates from neolithic 
times, for on aso 0 nd,mg it in 1872 I found in a rain guHy, very 
near the top of the mound, a celt and several mealing stones, also 
part of the homcore of a bovine animal with some of the slag 
adhering to it. These had evidently been washed out from 
under one of the uppermost fioors of earth lying between the 
masses of cinder. 

According to Newbold the mound was described by a Hindu 
legend, m the pyre of Bdimbaussoorah, a giant killed by Bheema- 
sainah, one of the famous Panch Pandas. 

lji”a paper which appeared in the Madras Journal of Literature 
and Soieno©, the mound is described and figured.^ ■ 

Of the other cinder camps, all of which seem, to have been 
unknown to Newbold, two occur at Halakundi 11 miles south-west 
of Beilary -town. The larger of these is about §0 yards square, 
but the cinder vallum had been much trodden down and only ■ ■ 
about 5 feet in height remained when seen by me in December 
1884. 

Bxcelleat observer though he was in general, Captein 
Newbold missed discovering the nedithic remaing so largely O'nKispfftl 
scattered over- the eastern slope of the Eupgai, where there had 
been the important wit factory above describe, as shown by th© 
great ninmber cd cdts I TOHected there in all stages of manufacture 
during my &ird visit in 1889. Newbold seems to have sanded 
the Mil' by the path beside the little stream flowing eastwawifrom 
|tiJ8t below the summits, along which there wm*e but few traces of 
neoHtMo occupation, only a number of broken troughs cut in 
blocks of th© local granite. It is very probable ipo that th© 
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slopes of the hill were very much more overgrown at the time 
of Ms visit than when I olimhed it in 1884 ; it is quite possible 
too that Ms eye not being acquainted with celts and other 
neoliths he passed them by unnoticed and was unaware of the 
existence there of a settlement of the polished stone age. 
Whatever was the cause of his overlooking the great celt factory 
and the graffiti on the north cliffs, he arrived at the conclusion 
that the great cinder mounds were remains of former funeral prac- 
tices of great pyres, a conclusion he had formed with reference 
to the great cinder mounds at INimbapur and the Budikanama ; 
and accepted the Hindu legendary account of their origin as 
the pyres of giants, demons or demigods or the traces of 
enormous human or animal sacridoes performed by holy Eishis 
in the olden times. In this idea he is followed by Mr. Robert 
Sewell, I.G.S., retired, who took great interest in the cinder 
mounds when stationed at Bellary and in 1898 read a paper on 
the subject to the Asiatic Society. Though a great admirer 
of Captain Newbold^s work and quite prepared to accept most of 
my friend Mr. SewelFs views on most of his historical researches, 
I cannot but think they both, went wrong in not seeing the close 
connection with the neolithic settlements of the majority of the 
cinder camps. 

I revisited the Kupgal Cinder Camps ” (as I prefer to call 
them for J do not regard them as mere mounds) in February 
1903, after having read Mr. Seweirs paper and was only 
confirmed by further finds that I then made, in my view that 
they were formed in neolitMo times by the neolithic people. 

Cood specimens of the cinder are included in the collection. 
No. 83788 was found in Camp No. 1 and No. is a large 
lump of it from Gamp No. 2. 

In several of the cinder specimens are very distinct traces of 
straw showing that it was largely a source of the siliceous 
material mainly composing the cinder masses. Cinder from the 
Budikanama mound shows the traces of straw very clearly. 

If the mounds of cinder had been originated by great holocausts 
of human beings or anifmals, it is hardly possible that many 
traces of bones should not have remained ; indeed the specimen 
of a bovine horacore with cinder matter adhering to it wMch is 
referred to in connection with the Budikanama mound proves 
positively that bones did remain in some cases. But beyond 
that solitary bone I came across none connected in any way with 
the cinder-forming confiagrations. 

Th'esarigin of these great accumulations of cinder or scoria 
has h^ena subject which has greatly occupied my thoughts, and I 
have been led to form conclusions very different from those of 
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Captain NewboH and Mr. ' Bobert Sewell wbo regard them as 
©remation sites of later ages than tbe neolithic period, with wbicli 
I consider them to be most distinotlj connected, bj finding so 
manj celts and so msicb antique pottery among the debris . tains of 
the two Knpgal camps and yet more from tbe stndy of two other 
very important camps, neither of which was known to either 
Newbold or Sewell, ' These two camps are those occurring at 
Oadiganura (21 miles west by north of Bellary) and at Lingada* 
haMi in the Ainr taluk 29 miles to the north-east, at both of which 
large numbers of celts were found, mostly in the centre of the 
camps, which celts and many other neolithic objects will be seen 
by visitors to the Madras Museum or realized by readers of my 
catalogue raisonn4 whose pages clearly show the same facts. 

Note , — Size and shape of the Cinder Camps, 

Kupgal No. 1. — Rodely sqiiare, each, side measuring about GO yards, and the 
valium 15' or 16' high where best preserved. Several celts were found by me on 
the cinder slopes here and also camp No. 2- 

Kupgal JSfo, 2. — Rudely square, each side measures about 50 yards and the 
• erriainB of the vallum stand about 10' where least broken down. 

Hdlakwndi camp Nb. 1 (south-west of Bellary). — Square in shape with 
an external rueasurement of 60 paces a side. The vaUum has been greatly 
broken down and spread inwardly as if by the trampling of cattle assisted by 
burrowing animals. The remains of the vallum are only about 4' high. Camp 
Xo. 2 was found to be smaller and very ill preserved. 

Qadiganwru camp (23| miles west by,north>f Bellary) lies close under the hill 
north of the travellers* bungalow and is square in shape and of good she, but 
the vallum had already been very greatly destroyed at the time of my hrst visit in 
March 1885. Large numbers of celts and other neolithic objects were found in 
connection with it, which did not allow of a moment’s hesitation in deciding on 
its neolithic age, 

Sanavaspur camp — which lies in the open plain to the south-east of the 
village of that name, 16 miles north of Bellary, is a rather irregular oblong 
measuring 75' by 65' with a vallum from 5* to 6' high except on the north side 
which is broken down into an inclined plane. The pottery found her© shows a 
neolithic facies. 

LingadaTtalU coTOp.— (29 miles north-east of Bellary) is approximately circular 
with a oii'cumferenoe of 254 pfisoes. The vallum is a rather low one. 

Its age is unquestionably neolithic, for inside the enclosure I collected with 
my own hand 36 celts and. 11 other objects neolithic in facies, as were also 16G 
flakes, 21 cores and' four articles of pottery. 

The cinder surfaces support no vegetation whatever as a rule. 

Cinder Momids, 

1, Beside the “ Cinder Camps ” there are a number of mounds of the same sort 
of cinder which can only be styled mounds as even the largest of them show no 
approach to the vallated structure of the camps. Budikanama mound is the 
largest of these and has been described at page 79. 

2. The third in point of siise, the Nimbapur mound, a little east of the ruins 
of Vijianagar (Hampi) I notice next because it was described by Captain New- 
bold who mentioned the natlv© legend that it was the ashes of the giant Ball, 

The dimensions of the mound given by Newbold are ; length 45 yards, width 
IS yards and height 10 to 14 feet. They appeared to me to be correct. I 
examined the mound very carefully, bat found nothing whatever to aiiiet in 
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determining its age which may be and very probably is post-neolithic. There 
were no enclosures of any kind visible in the cinder mass. 

If it had been the site of a great holocanat of animals of any hind, it appears 
very improbable that not a single bone shoold have escaped destruction. 

S. The largest cinder mound I came across occurs at a place called Kancha- 
gara Belagallu in Alur talak (25 miles K. 6« E. of Bellary). It is oval in shape, 
and 70 paces in length by 40 at, its widest part. 

Its age is probably neolithic, for I found a celt No. 1462 lyingon its surface, 
also many corncrnahers, several mealing stones and two small troughs of granite, 
but I brought away onljf the celt arxd a fragment of a large thick nnio which 
may have been used as part of a collar. 

The celt, a large and heavy one, w'as greatly weathered and had evidently 
been long exposed. 

4, Of very much smaller sise is the cinder mound half a mile south of Sngura* 
The mound which is a very flat one showed no enclosures or surface objects by 
which to attempt a determination of its age. Still smaller cinder mounds were 
found in other localities. Kakbaila hill (26 miles W. hy F. of Bellary) shows a 
patch of cinder in a saddle and three small mounds at foot of it, none of which 
yielded anything definitely fixing their age. But the pottery and some selected 
stones found on top of the hill were of neolithic facies. 

5, A noteworthy cinder mound is to be seen on Kurikuppa hill (17 miles 
w’est hy north of Bellary), a neolithic site which yielded numerous interesting 
specimens. 

6, Another spread of cinder occurs in a corner of the hill north of Saridamma 
Eonda, west of Sanganakallu village. Here also nothing is visible imbedded in 
or weathered out of the cinder mass giving any clue to its age, whether neolithic 
or post-neolithic. 

This mound is of quite small size and thickness, 

A possible explanation of the origin of the camps suggested 
itself to me when reading the late Sir Henry Stanlej^s most 
interesting book In Darkest Africa,^’ in which he mentions 
(Vol. II, page 520) a very remarkable practice of the natifes of the 
village of Mukunga ■ on the Albert Nyanza of piling up great 
circular mounds of eowdung inside the thorn fence known as the 
Zeriba which surrounds all villages and hamlets in that part of 
Africa. These great mounds of eowdung would he liable to take 
fire when dry in the hot weather and unless the fire were purposely 
extinguished by the people it would go on smouldering and the 
ashes produced would be of a ■ scoriaceous nature. ■ In sites 
that the people were attached to, the eowdung mound building 
would undoubtedly be continued by generation after generation 
and the mound would be occasionally burnt. Seeing how careless 
the lower classes of natives of India are about fire now-a-days^ it 
may not be too hazardons to assume that their neolithic ancestors 
were equally so and that conflagrations were not of very rare oc- 
currence. In a cotton soil country the formation of a layer of 
cinder wonld be useful at times for the reason that in the rainy 
season the surface of the cinder bed does not become an utter 
quagmire as does that of the black soil, but keeps clean and dries 
rapidly. 
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Details atont tie several camps are given in pf^es 93 and 94. 

None came under my observation onteide of the Bellary | 

district, though my traverses of the adjoining district were very 

close ones, but (jnite lately I heard from my friend Mr. Bosworth 
Smith that he found two typical camps near to the Wandalli Gold 

mine in the Eaiohur talnk, Hyderabad State* 

He had an analysis made of the cinder by Mr. W. E. Smith, 

Professor of Chemistry at the Presidency College, Madras, which 
I am allowed to give here — 
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It was in this district that I met with for the first time beads Shell bead* 
made of freshwater shells ; in this case the common Paliidina, of 
which I found two specimens in a small site on the south or right Hampasa- 
bank of the Tungabhadra 3 or 4 miles east of Hampasagara. The 
shells were converted ipto beads by grinding a hole into the 
lower whorl through which a string could pass out of the mouth. 

With these beads was a great quan tity of broken antique pottery 
and a number of broken bangles made of chank shell. One of 
the Palndina beads and three of the bangles are figured in Plate 
41. Their numbers are 1518-2, -5, -6 and -9. On the same 
plate I have figured a section of a Mazsa shell sawn ready for 
the carver. No. 1518-24 is an untouched Mazza lapa placed in 
the collection to show an example of the shell so much valued 
by the old folks of the early iron age, if not already used by the 
neolithic people. 

The finding of several good and sharp clay scrapers is proof ^ 

positive of the existence of a leather dressing industry. Several Borapers. 
forms are known, e.g., No. 649 with a pointed butt and No. 658 
which is nearly circular. These two are figured in Plate '52. 

The finest example met with by me is numbered 1401 and was 
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foEnd itt Sanganakalia 3 miles norfeii- east, of ' Bellary towa and 
its good skape and large size, may he well judged "by tke figure 
given in plate 52. It is made of basalt. 

Ball .aiamlot Yerj Interesting okarmj or amuletj. was found by me buried 

under tbe tliresbold of a ruined, pond built .bouse, on tbe top of- 
Narasimdevera gudda 8 miles soatb-east of HarpanabaiiL Tbe 
amulet is in tbe shape of a crouching bull , with a huge bump. 
Below him are three well drilled boles for bis attaebmentj probably 
in an upright position; tbe tbresboid, a tbin light stone, got 
kicked over and tbe bull lay exposed, onweatbered, Tbe figure is 
,made of sericite sebist of pinkish colour and is figured in Plate 1§ 
{,Nc,152i). 
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Only tte northern part of this district was sarveyed by me, 
but it proved to have been largely occupied by the neolithic people 
and the numerous sites they had occupied yielded a large number 
of interesting objects. 

The northern part of the district is in its physiographieal 
appearance much like the south-eastern part of the Bellary 
district, an open country, from which rise a number of granite 
hills, most of them more or less castellated in character and 
offering strongly defensible and desirable sites which were much 
resorted to by the old neolithic folk. The plains between these 
hills are now regur-covered flats, mostly very hare of trees, bnt 
whether they were so, so many centuries ago, is a problem towards 
the solution of which I procured no evidence." Anyhow, the pos- 
session of the strong rocky fastnesses commanding the plains for 
a considerable distance around their base must have enabled the 
people to cultivate the immediate surroundings of their hills with 
a very considerable degree of security, as the look-out they 
doubtless kept on the top of the hill would give the cultivators 
timelywarningofthe approach of enemies. Out of 23 localities at 

which I made finds, I reckon eight to be really important sites, 
nine to be only moderately important and the remaining six as 

unimportant. 

Tie important sites are the following: 

• 1. hill.— A conspicuous semi-castellated Lattavaramn 

pointed hill, about 33 miles north-west from Anantapnr, hmi 
evidently been inhabited for a long period by the neoHthio 
people, judging by the large number of used and broken imple- 
ments found on the western elope which alone was occupied and 

right up to the summit, the other sides of the hill being too steep 

for residential purposes. No signs of domiciles remain, bnt only 
a number of blocks on which there are rubbing places ns^ 
probably for mealing purposes. On account of their great weight 
none of these were brought away. The Lattavaramites had 
shown a great fondness for pistacite rock for use as comcrushera 

no less than a dozen of that type being in the collection Nob 1661* 

1663 to 1665 and 1667 to 1674, the bright colouring of the rock 

being douttleas the attraotioii. 
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Taken as a whole the Lattavaramn specimeiis are a ratlb'er 
oommoaplaoe lot and many of them ill-preserved. 

(2) Budihal. — A fine speoimen of the truly castellated Kill 
' wi|;h many capital rock shelters near the top where the inhabitaiits 
could enjoy themselves in the cool shade. In one of these near 
the top, I fonnd a long shallow stone trough No. 1828-1 (figured 
in Plate 8) arranged table fashion between two good rook seats 
where the women could have sat in great ease, while carrying on 
their mealing work. They were doubtless very fond of working 
in company, for a little further down the hill I found a very 
remarkaKle little oblong terrace with a flat bare rocky floor where 
the mealers had evidently been in the habit of working in com- 
pany, for some 14 or 15 large shallow fairly polished depressions 
had been worn in the rock. The hollows are from 15 to 20 
inches across and nearly circular in shape. 

The women could here have carried on their work in shade 
from the upper part of the hill till late in the morning and enjoyed 
a fine and extensive view to the westward. In this place the 
mealing work must have been carried on in the kneeling or squat- 
ting posture. 

Of the numerous and varied artifacts found on this most 
interesting hill the following deserve special attention : — 

No. 1778 is a small pestle made of diorite. It has a 
triangular body. 

No. 1797 is a large oval mealing stone made of grey 
crystalline limestone, a stone not to be found in that neighbour- 
hood and very rarely used by the neolithic people. 

No. 1807, a mealing stone of chrome-mica gneiss, rather 
broken, was apparently a thick oval when complete ; used on two 
faces. 

Very little pottery was noticed on the hill and only one 
fragment was brought away, which was part of a grey earthenware 
TOM vase. 

(3) ViDAPATSiAKALLtJ PoET HILL (Iddapinkal of Atlas sheet 
No. 59) on the Anantapur-Bellary high road. — A considerable 
number of celts, chisels, flakers, etc., were found on the rocky 
hiH rising close to the village. Only No. 1836 deserves special 
attention because very shapely, the rest are a rather poor lot. 

The two granite hills at Vidapanakaliu yielded respectively 
celts and other neolithic implements, but no pottery was obtained 
from either. The celts, chisels, flakers and other implements 
found on the Port or Eastern hiH demand no special remarks, but 
beside them I obtained a good series, of flakes, strike-a-l%hts, 
scrapers and cores, mostly of chert, but some of agate and 
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elialcedomy 'and quartzite, several of wMck merit ' , atteatioD.. 
No* 1852-2 is a broad-edged scraper of reddisb light brown 

oliert. 

No. 1852-5 is a circular strike-a-ligbt of chert, deep 
chocolate and bliiey mottle in colour. No. 1852-8 is a small 
lancet-shaped flake of yellowish agate. No. 1852-18 is a iake 
scraper of limpid rock crystal with a good bulb of peroussion. 
No. 1852-14, is a small shapely scraper ended .flake of pale yellow 
agate with a bulb of percnssioDi. The flake, is figured in .Plate 
10. Nos. 1852-24 and 25 are dark brown agate cores of 7 and 
8 flakes respectively,, showing shining surfaces. . 

The agates of which several of the cores and flakes are 
made must have been procured from a considerable distance ; the 
valley of the Tungabhadra, the nearest place where agates (out of 
the Deccan Trap) are procurable, is nearly 60 miles distant ; the 
makers of the flakes and cores mnst therefore have been at the 
trouble of fetching them or procuring them by barter. 

(4) VidaPaNakallu West hill.— A granite hill lying a 
little distance away from the pointed hill just treated of* Here 
too a good number of neolithic implements were found together 
with the only pateolith, No. 1853, 1 came across in the Anantapnr 
district. See Plate 18. It is made of quartzite and is a squarish 
oval in shape. 

The noticeable finds made here beside the palseolith just 
referred to are the following : — 

No. 1854 is a broad-edged celt of diorite in the third stage 
showing two joint planes brought into use in the making. 
No. 1864 is a chisel, of diorite, in which two joint planes have been 
utilized by the makers. No. 1877 is a slingstone of red chert. 
No. 1885 is a scraper made of purplish red haematite jasper. 

(5) Velpumadugu (Yellapadugu of Atlas sheet No. 59), 
an isolated round-topped granite hiU about 2 miles east of Yida- 
panakallu, crowned with a fortification of post-neolithic date. 
Although a very poor position strategically when compared with 
the hill sites just described, this hill yielded a good harvest of 
celts and other neolithic artifacts, of which the following are 
worth some attention 

No. 1948, a small celt of basalt with a pointed butt, a deep 
cutting edge and one joint plane side, is figur^ in Plate 18 No. 
1953 is a small celt of basalt which shows three joint plantes to have 
been utilised. It had been worked up to sta^ 3. No. 1970 is 
a diorite hammer-axe minm its bu^^. It also had been worked up 
to stage 3. No. 1993 is a thiok-bodied diorite chisel with a very 
short edge transverse to the. axial plane. It is figured in Plate 
6 and is strikingly unlike *aiiy other specimen in the ooliection. 
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No; 2dl8 is a .remarkable sbarp-edged disc, most probably a 
barling stone or slingstone. No. 20S2 is a small mealing stone 
of pink and pale green and yello# pistacite rock, with two faces* 
No. 20B4 is a small oval meaMng stone of pale green cbrom© 
granite worked on two faces. No. 2034-«i, ignred in Hate 48, 
is a large oval mealing stone of pale granite, both faces strongly 
convex, very suitable for , use in one of tbe deep troughs like 
No. 2788 (Plate 7). Nos. 2035, 2088 and 20S9 are slingstones 
■ circnlar in sbape^ — j&rst made of grey quartzite, tbe two ' last 
of white quartz. 

A very interesting series of scrapers, lakes, fiake-inives 
and cores, mostly of agate, but some lew of cbert, was obtained 
by me on tbe Velpumadugn bill and is numbered No. 2040-1 to 
2040-33, and of these I would draw attention to tbe following • — 
No. 2040-2 is a broad thin leaf-shaped flake of green quartz por- 
phyry, with a very sharp edge. No. 2040-4 is a flake knife of red 
jasper with a strong catting edge* No . 204 0-7 is a small flake-saw 
madp of agate. No. 2040-1 1 is a flake scraper made of red- 
bruwn chert. No. 2040-38 is a thick-worked flake of brown chert. 

The cores Nos. 2040-16 to 32 offer no speciality but are very 
pretty, so much so that it is strange that they were never drilled 
and converted into heads, as many of the reaEy shapely ones would 
have done admirably for suoh. An interesting specimen of a 
selected stone is No. 2040-34, a large clavate mass of diorite 
brought from several miles distance, there being no locality near 
by from which the specimen could have been obtained. Prom 
tW nature of the stone and its shape it is a fair inference that the 
finder brought it in with the intention of making a celt of 
unusually large size, but for reasons unknown, it never came to be 
worked. 

(6) Ono SITE BAST OF THE OREAT TBMPLE AT TaOPATBI OH 
the right bank of the P©im§r about a mile east from it. A 
oonsideraMe tract is thickly covered with broken pottery, much 
of it of good quality and h%Hy decorated, which must have 
belonged to superior and well-to-do people. Only on e sing ie vessel 
w«B met with entire, and it unfortunately broke while being 
dug out, but was mended and is figured in Hate 48, No. 2055-88. 

Of speciai mterest the following deserve attention : — 

No. 2055-1 appears to be tbe side of a small portable hearth 
such a» the Tamil people of the present day call an‘'adipn^^ 
It is red in colour, polish^ and ornamented a little above the 
base with a mised fillet of iSnger-tip impressions. See Plate 30. 

No* 2055-8 is ih© lip of a vase. 

No. 2055-14 is part of the side of a vessel with a 3red 
rouiad medallion with a ffiW of 9 low cones moulded upon it.' 
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No. 21155-15 is a medallioB ob a fragmeBt of the side of 
some vessel^ with a star pattern mside a broad oircElar band 
polishai and painted red. Figtored in Plate 36. / 

No. 2055-18 is part of a side of a large melon-shaped howl 
with a thin lip and an elaborate pattern traced on it, red, polished. 

No. 2055-19 is the side of a large vessel with a good 
pattern on it, two fillets of right sloping bars and one fillet left 
sloping bars below. The same may be said of No. 2055-22. 

No. 2055-26 is part of the side of a vessel with a striking 
pattern on it| : large, red, polished (Plate 31). 

No. 2055-69 is the side of a wide-mouthed lotah with 
|»iBted brown orange bars vertical and horizontal on a darker 
ground- ' 

No. 2055-73 is the side of a red bowl painted with 
vertical pale bars.' , 

No. 2055-76 is a dull red-brown bowl, the side painted 
with a grating of diagonal pale bars.. ' ■ ^ . 

Nos- 2055-80 and 81 are parts of the lip of a dish with a 
wide outside flange. ■ ■ 

No. 2055-85 is the shoulder of a vessel with a wavy fillai 
in a groove below the neck and a big fillet lower down ; red, hail 
polished. 

No. 2055-86 is the spout-lip of a bowl of rough brown 

ware. 

No. 2055-88 is crateriform bowl with a flat base, of red 
coarse ware, 'Fhe bowl which is entire is figured in Plate 48, 

The facies of this coUection of antique pottery is more 
modern than that of ordinary neolithic pottery, but no neoliths 
and no iron implements acoompanied it to help in determining its 

true age. . ■ ■ . ' 

Equally deserving of attention is No. 2056, a fr^ment of a 
well carved sandstone plaque, well curved on both sides. Plate 16. 

No. 2171, a nearly cubical mass of banded black, red and 
yellow Ja«per, figured in Plate 20, was found on a pile of loose 
stones in the space between the rings of a double-ringed Kurambar 
ring near to Tadpatri. It is a jasper of the Onddapah series 
such as occurs on the Mil w^t of PuHvendia town in Onddapah, 
district. The rich colour of the jasper is lost in the photo. This 
fine selected stone was given me by mj friend iSfr. H* J. 
LePanu, I.O.S., retired, who found it himself. 

(7) Havamui HiLii {HamUgS MU of AIIm sheet), — ^The old 
,sit© on this isolated granite Mil in Gooty taluq 40 mEes 
north-west of Anantapur, yielded a considerable number of 
ceils and other artifacts, amongst wMch the following are notioe- 
aMe. No. 2078 is a very tiny sqttoe-sided cell of basalt; No. 2079 
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is a "hamiaer of sjenite, square-sided, two of the sides. heiBg joiEt 
planes. The most interesting finds on the lifil helong to the fine 
series of artifacts of chert and agate. Nos. 208S-1 to 88. No. 
2(188-7, a perfect flake-knife of red brown chert and No. 2083-8, 
a perfect flake-knife of brown chert, are figured in Plate 9. Many 
seriated and biserrated chert flakes were procured here. Exactly 
for' what purpose they were made is problematic, cmless indeed 
they were used lor working the patterns ori chani: shell bangles. 
One of these, No. 2083-51, is figured in Plate 14. Some are 
really delicate objects, the' preparation of which must have 
■ reqaired much time and great care, No. 2083-30. N o. 2083- 
50« is a small graving tool of pinky creamy chert with two sides 
very carefully worked. Agate flakes were also met with, as, well 
m numerous cores of both chert and agate. Among these latter 
No. 2083-56, a double core, is noticeable because it has both ends 
worked semper fashion ; its material is red-brown chert weathered 
into cacholdqg in part. I explored the hill on the 28th March 
^890. ■ 

There are many signs of continued habitation on the middle 
and eastern parts of the hill, especially the latter, m the shape of 
mealing places, mostly -small and deepish ovals ; the shallower 
hollows are of much larger size superficially. 

(8) Kaiamedevuk hill— About 12 miles south-east of 
Anantapur town, close to the village of Mushturu, on the high road 
to Cuddapah in an old site at the southern end of the granite hill 
there occurring, is a neolithic settlement to which an iron age settle- 
ment apparently succeeded, traces of the latter being numerous in 
the shape of black iron skg scattered about the surface on which 
remain also large quantities of trap fragments, probably the 
rubbish, of a celt factory. Broken celts were numerous but were 
not collected *, comerushers and pounders were numerous, but not 
so mealing stones. Among the finds taken the following were 
iuteresting : No. 2160, a shallow mortar made out of a large 
dioritictrap pebble ; No. 2149, a short square-sided chisel. 

Much comminuted pottery accompanied the neolithic 
remains, chiefly of the red and black and salmon-coloured 
varieties and of excellent quality, but very few pieces were large 
enough to be worth collecting. Of those taken were No. 2169-1, 
the lip of a polished black bowl, a good looking vessel; and 
No. 2169-5, the side of a large red painted chatty with a fillet of 
finger-tip impressions over a fillet of lef t-slopingr triple square dots 
or pitleto. 

(9) Vajeakauue (Wadjra Karur, Atlas Sheet). — No distinct 
signs of an oM were visible, but a number of celts, an 
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axe-Bammer, two hammer stones and five mealing stones of 
granite and gneiss were found close together on the surface of the 
knoll west of the bungalow. The village lies 27 miles N. W, by 
M. of Anantapur town and 10 miles S. of Guntakal junction. 

The name Vajra means a diamond, but there is no ©videnas 
that Game to my knowledge that those gems were known in 
preMstorie times.' The word also means a club. ' ■ 

(10) Usavakonda. — 32 miles N-W. . of Anantapur. .A 
neolithic settlement has left traces of itself on the north and 
west sides of the sharp-pointed hill which must have constituted 
a very defensible stronghold in the olden time. The finds made 
were not numerous but included No. 1719, a small celt of basalt 
in stage 4 and No. 1721, half a polished sliokstone of diorite, also 
No. 1726, a very small oval-worked fiake of granite which is 
figur^ in Plate 18. Granite was hardly ever used by the 
neolithic people as they greatly preferred making their arms and 
implements of basic trap. 

(11) Kaeakumokkala.— A site on ahill top 3|* miles 
south-south-west of Vidapanakallu, the finds on which are 
numbered from 1890 to 1934-c. A number of celts (10), an adx©, 
5 chisels, 6 hammers, 13 oorncrushers and 6 mealing atones were 
among the finds, as also several flakes, a slingstone of quartz and 
the base of the spout of^partbenware, No. I934-a, silvery outside. 

(12) Guhtakal railway jukction.— When stopping at 
this place in Januaiy 1887 I came across a neolithic site which 
yielded a fair number of celts, etc., which numbered from 2041 
to 2055-<3: are ia the collection. 

My friend, Mr. Oomeiius Cardew,^ with whom I was staying 
when I found this site, continued the investigation of it with 
great success after my departure, and many of his finds are now 
in the Madras Museum and are to be seen in the lower room. 
A reference to the catalogue of that collection shows them 
numbered from 1220 to 1268. He had made further e2<^vations 
and from them obtained an important and very interesting series 
of iron^age implements. Among his finds was a specially inteimt** 
ing one, a well-made wooden tooth comb which had escaped the 
greed of the termites because buried in a layer of white ash, a 
substance strenuously avoided by them at all times. It is with 
one exception the only neolithic objecl of wood that I am 
acquaint^ with and an object of great interest. 

The destruction of the immense number of wooden artifacts 
which must have been in us© by the; neolithic people, aiud also 


^ Mr. OarUew was then ia cJiargo of tlio LomsmoMT® Workshop® of tib© 
SomMiera Mahraito Eailway afc ‘Q-oatiUail. ' ’ ’ ■ ■ 
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'by tbtir paliBoiilMc pmdeoessorsj possibly their anoestorSj, was. 

. msr¥ 0 lloEsly ooEaplefee aad is a fact which an aroheeologist can 
only monim over greatij..* Had they been preserved we should 
'Xlmt® to\fonn\a much better and fuller eonception of the 

stale of civilization they had arrived at. That this must have 
been . the case is self-evident when we remember the interesting 
articles carved out of wood .and the variety of examples of the 
waving and other indostries of the neolithio j bronze and iron-age 
peoples found in the Swiss lake-dwellings and those of other 
conniries, and the many remarkable finds of dug-ont boatSj 
.' beaver and other traps met with in so many parts of Europe in 
great bogs or in some cases under blown sands,. ' To the same 
cause must be attributed the entire absence of remains of huts, 
houses, palisades and gates to the old fortifications, such as must 
of necessity have existed in connection with the many settlements 
of the several old peoples. The voracity of the termites did' more 
to obliterate the works of man than even lire or tempest in many 
ages. Leather they greedily devour and even attack bone. See 
■ Addendum No. XXIL 

Of the many interesting finds I made here the following are 
specially deserving of notice: No. 2046, a small axe-hammer of 
diorite, fuEy worked, with the striking face, ground quite blunt ; 
No. 2048, a small celt worked to the 3rd stage with bevelled 
sides and . three joint planes ■ utilized, the edge broken by ' use' 
probably ; No. '2050 -Ij, anore of greylagate which has been used;' 
m a strike-a-light, 11 flakes had been struck from it ; No,' 2054, 
a round-sided hammer of leptynite ; and No. 2055, a cylindrical 
corncruaher made of .pistacite granite. . 

(13) BuGASAMUpRAM. — Seven miles north . of iTadpatri. No 
very distinct site was here met with, hut from, the fields to the east 
of the village a number of chert flakes and cores were obtained of 
a size considerably larger than generally met with in South India. 
Of the cores No. 2069 is noteworthy and of the pot fragments 
No.2O70-ut, the side of a large red-brown chatty, is elaborately deco- 
mted with a raised fihet of impressed left sloping rope barlets and 
a flat fillet of sunk right sloping barlets. A fine rock crystal bead 
was also found here which is figured as No. 17 in Plate 17 . The 
cores and flakes were very little weathered and had probably 
been turned up by ike plough not long previously to my visit. 

(14) Hi LI., i»iOBTa OF Havaligi hill.— B eside a few neolithic 

implements, parts- of a polished bowl of light grey earthenware 
without any pattern on it, numbered 2093-a, was the only object 
of note. , , ... . ' . ■ 

(15) MucHUnoxA.— A flake faotoiy existed a little to the 
north-west of the present vil%e, jud^g by the many cores of 
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pisolitic cliert lying al3oat 5 bnfe only few flakes remained | the finds 
are numbered from 2107 to 2140. . fonnd the factory site in 
November 1890. 

(10) jAMBULDirac Castellated granite hill a little 

east of the high road to Gooty and 10 miles north of Anantapnr 
town with remains of a small neolithic site on the top and the 
western face. The finds were a celt, corncrnshers, and mealing 
stones. These are Nos. 2095 to 2099-5 and many flakes and cores 
of chert, agate and chalcedony which are nnmbered 2100 and 
2106-1 to 26 and form a very noteworthy series. Several linohets 
oecnr on the top. 

(17) Yebbagudi hill. — Under a rook shelter near the top of 
the hill which is a bold rocky one, sonth of a point on the railway j 
half way between Gooty and Guntakal jnnotion, I found a celt 
and some mealing stones, Nos. 1675 to 1578-a. 

Anantapur town. — ^Afc a point a little west of the town, I 
found a small number of cores, but no flakes, on the site of the 
poiioe butts. 

A friend Mr. Eeginald Ellis, C.E., when on the North-West 
line met with five objects of interest on a site half a mile west of 
the railway bridge over the Penner river on the bank. 

Of these, three are chert flakes, one of which No. 2070 -a is 
figured in Plate 9. It is slightly serrated and pale chocolate in 
colour. No. 2070-Bi8 a very pale salmon pink Sake ; No. 2070-c, 
a large flake, banded grey chert ; No. 2070 -d, a small core of 
ciystal ; No. 2070 -e, a lead coin pf the Andhra dynasty. 
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CHAPTER XII, 


ODBBAPAH DISIBIOT. 

Only a portion of soatli-of tne district was traversed "by me 
after ray attention was given to preMstorio research and I came, 
across raany fewer old sites and made fewer finds than in the 
Balary, Anantapnr and Knrcool districts. Mj geological work 
lay mainly in the sub-division of the district which forms Its 
southern part and lies ranch higher than the eastern and uorthern 
park. 

The most inter^ting part of the country palgeolithicaliy is the 
central part of the B^yachdti taluq where nuraerous small thin 
spreads of lateritic gravel occur, in which quartzite palaoliths are 
to be found. The knowledge of the presence of these dates from 
1864 when they were first found by the late Mr. C. AS. ' Oldham 
of the Geological Survey, . I revisited that region in 1891 and 
■ obteined various good specimens at different places which are in 
the collection. .. Mo." : 2203- A, found on the ' south-south- west 
of Sarasvatipalli is a good broad scraper-flake with a conspicuous 
bulb of peroussion. Mo. 2208-B is a pointed oval broad and 
shapely psteolith from south of Makrawalpalli, from which 
locality I procured nine specimens including No. 220B-I), a. very 
drapely narrow double-pointed implement, figured in Plat© 2. 

No. 2203-B is. a small very dark quartzite implement of the 
axe or Madras type. 

■ No. is of the oval type with remarkably sharp edges 

and rather pointed ■ at both ends. From Chintamreddipalli I 
obtained No. 2204 a large paimolith, unbroken but much rolled. 

From the same locality came Mo. 2203-1,. a large worked flake 
of dark brown ooiO'Ur rather like an incurved scraper in shape. 

No. 220S-K is a poimted oval broad and thin. 

Of meoHthic artifacts a variety of forms for different uses 
Wto coEeoted from several places named below. 

A little to the southward of Borigallu in Kadiri taluk of the 
Cuddapah district 1 climbed up to the old ruined fort on top of 
the syeniticKote Konda. I picked up two neolithic flakes, one of 
red jasper and the other of grey chert, and with them a bead of 
Maok paste slightly striated. 

At Vemala, in Pulivendla taluq, 35 miles west by south of 
Ouddapah, the former existence of a flake factory site is indicated 
by the number of cores here found, viz., 23 of chert of many 
oolours and of an unusually ‘ ' agatey texture. Only two small 
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late remaiaed witli tiie- cores aad a eonple of strike-a-lights. 

The cores aad flakes are aambered from 2173 to 23 96. No. 21 97 > 
a celt, was also foaad here by the road side aad to the north. 

A small bat interesting neolithic site was foaad at Tellatar, Fellatur 

miles west of Caddapah, where a few flakers and sliokstones 
were obtained together with a quantity of pottery, mostly red makmg', 
painted and polished. The most noteworthy specimen of earthen- 
ware was No. 2203-13, one-third of a small lotah of red rough 
make which is largely filled with chunam like what is frequently 
seen in the old rejected chatties of toddy-drawers. This is -very 
interesting eridence of the early existence of the palm juice 
industry and a proof that the partiality to fermented drinks was 
nofc of European introdoction but o: ’ nnated in India itself. It 
is figured in Plate 31 and has come out badly. No. 2203-1 is the 
lip and neck of a coarse grey chatty bowl, the lip of which is 
reeded above. This also is figured in Plate 81. No. 2203-4 is 
part of the lip of a bowl whose lip shows a gable edge ; it is of 
red colour and polished ; N o. 2203-12 is the lip of a black painted 
and polished melon-shaped bowl. No. 2203-1 fi-a, part of a 
large-mouthed chatty, red and polished, shows three fillets of 
barlets and four plain raised fillets. This very noteworthy 
specimen is figured in Plate 39. 

From the bank of the Papagni river at Mundlavaripalli in Mmndlavan 
Eadiri taiuq, I obtained a large and remarkable series of old 3 ?aiHsit©. 
pottery well deserving description ; but this must be reserved to be 
given in future bulletins of the Museum when illustrations which 
are absolutely essential can be provided* The numbers are 
2203Z-1 to 2203 Z-67. 

Specimens of the shell bangle industry, seveml of which have 
carved umbos, Nos. 2203-h, e and- d, were also found here. 

Here as elsewhere ail the bangles had been rejected pro- 
bably because broken ; they were evidently worn by the women 
as long as they remained whole, but whether they were broken 
and cast a-way purposely when widowhood occurred as is the 
case with some of the wandering tribes^ of the present day, it is 
impossible to say as no evidence on that point was met with. 

I'rom a small fortification on the top of the ridge south of Gbatta 
Ghattu in Madanapalle taiuq, I got a small quantity of frag- 
mentary pottery mostly black and grey in colour and variously 
decorated. The specimens are Nos. 2203-N to 2203-Y, 


1 Mjg*, the haittbadia or Brinjaris, one of the PfMiy tribes, 

I found «aoli a eteippingr of wooden and bone armletg once in tbe Jungle some* 
where in the Ceded IHifcricts; the wooden ones were all broken, ‘fhewhol© 
made a pEe 7 or S inches high. 
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OHAPTIB XIII. 


KOETH AECOT BISTBICT. 

Truces of palasolitMc m&n were foand in maHj: parts of 
this district, especially its eastern taluqs, from wMcIi came a 
very good suite of five palaeoliths given me by my friend Mr* 
H- J.'LeFanu, I.C.S-, retired, wlio coileoted tiiem during iis 
tours wlien Collector. 

Of this series I would draw attention to No. 2204-5, a very 
unusually pointed weapon, figured in Plate 1. It belongs to tb© 
spearhead type. 

The implements of this series are all of quartzite. 

On the left bank of the Kaveripakkam surplus channel, the 
Corfceliar (river) of Atlas sheet No. 78, opposite to the village of 
Takkool, 5 miles south-east by east of Arkonam junction, is a 
circular encampment with a double line of circumvallation which 
WEMJ said by the oountry people to be the work of the “ Kurumbar 
Eajah,’’ a mythical personage. A good celt was picked up b;^ 
me from the surface which might have been washed down from 
some half-destroyed Kurumbar rings if they were of neolithic age. 
This would easily explain the provenance of the celt, but that age 
is quite problematic. 

Many palseoliths were obtained by me when surveying the 
eastehi edge of the district in 1868 and 1864, but many of these 
went to the Greologioal Survey Museum, but eight specimens 
marked 25 to 82 were presented by me to the Madras Museum 
and are included in the old collection shown in the ground fioor 
gallery. The late Mr. W. E. Eobinson discovered large numbers 
of them at Kirkumbadi along the Madras Eailway in connection 
with lateritic gravels, but what became of his collection I do not 
know. .. , , 

A good series of palseoliths numbered from 51 to 89 and 
included in the old collection referred to was presented to the 
Museum by the late Mr. H. E. P. Garter for some time Chief 
Engineer of the Madras Bailway, but no locality was recorded. 
Most of these, if not all, were, I believe, procured to the west and 
north-west of Arkonam Junction, where I had previously also found 
many among lateritb debris, all of which went to the Geological 
Survey Museum, Oaicotta. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


OHINeLEPUT DISTEIOT. i 

Tills district is specially interesting as containing tlie most 
numerous and important traces of palseolithic man known in 
Boutkern India. NeolitMc remains are by no means unknown. 

Tke first palmolitii discovered in India came from a ballast 
pit on the Brigade ground at Pallavaram, lying some little 
distance west of tke Madras-Tricbinopoly Mgk road. Tbepit 
was a very small one, but wken I revisited it in 1864 it kad 
been somewkat enlarged and from tke debris turned out , I 
obtained a couple of good oval implements of wkick one was 
figured in Plates X and X-a of my original paper published in tke 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, tke first implement 
found being figured in Plates I and I-a. My paper bore tke title 
“ On tke occurrence of Stone Implements in lateritic formations 
in various parts of tke Madras and North Arcot districts/^ 2 
regular number of tke journal only appeared in October 1866, but 
fifty copies of my paper were struck off tke year before and 
distributed among tke leading prehistoric arckseologists and 
attracted immediate and genuine interest in South Indian finds. 
This interest was greatly increased by my reading in 1868 two 
further papers. Tke first, which I read to tke Geological Society 
of London on tke 17tk June 1868, bore tke title On tke distri- 
bution of stone implements in Southern India.^’ Tke second 
I read to tke International Prehistoric Congress at Norwich in 
August 1868. 

Botb were very favourably received and fully discussed at tke 
respective meetings, at both of which I exhibited a good series 
of tke palaeolitks I kad obtained at Pallavaram, tke Attram- 
pakkam nullah and elsewhere. 

At tke Norwich Congress no one took a deeper interest in 
tke Indian palasolitks than tke veteran Swedish arckasologist, 


^ This district has also home the name of Madras district and was known as 
smdb at the time at which my paper descriptive of .the palssoliths Exst discovered 
was published and also later still when my Memoir on the Geology of the 
Ksdras district appeared in 18^4. Some time afterwards the district reverted 
to its old name by which it is now known ufSctally. 

• TJhe great majoiifcy of the 87 plates iHcsteating my paper were drawn hy 
tny and are esculent Hkeoessea of the imidements though very coarsely 
I%tet 8 aM, ^ rej^resent a very typ^l spearhead. 
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OHiHai.EPlT'T DISTKICT. 


Professor Nilason, wlio specially acliairecl No. 2204-9 of tlie present 
eoliectioB, hni I wooMnot part witli it, tlie very Ijest specimen 
I ever liad, hnt gaTe Mm instead my next best implemeiit;, one 
of a more pointed Spearhead ” type. Later in 1868 the 
greater part of my collection was distribnted forme hj Dr. Jolsn 
Evans (iiow Sir John Evans, k.c.b.) to the Mading EngHsli pre- 
liistorfo -arcMeologists including Hmself, Sir Charles liyel, Sir 
John Lnhhock,^ Cdonel Lane-Fox," Mr. C. Wickham Mower 
and Mr. James Wyatt of Beriford. Before returning to India 1 
had the pleasure and advantage of seeing the collectioiis of Sir 
John Evans, Sir John Labbock, Golone! ^Lane-Fox, Mr.. G. . 
Wickham Flower and Mr. James Wyatt besides that contained 

intheBlaokmore Mnsenmat Salisbnry. 

A second important collection of palseolitlis and iieohths 
made in Sonth India was exhibited by me at the International 
Exhibition in Vienna in 187S. Professor Hoohstetter^ of 
‘‘'Novara” fame * and other German savants were very anxious 
to buy mj collection,, bnt I would not part with it and finally 
presented it to the Geological Snrvey of India. Xt went to 
Galcntta in dne coarse and was later on transferred with the rest 
of the paiaeolitMc collection to^ the Indian MEseiim 
prehistoric antiquities were appreciatively treated while the late 
Mr. "Wood .Mason was Superintendent, but have since then been 
grievowly neglected as described by Mr. Logan, I.C.8., in Ms 
booklet on the " Old OMpped Stones of India (Calcutta, 1906) 
as being the greater pari “ huddled in confusion in a cabinet m 
tbe asoologieal office ” having “ parted company with their fellows 
still on view in the Mnseum.” When in Calcutta, acting as 
Director of the Geological Surveyin 1887,1 was enabled to recover, 
by exchange, for more recently acquired South Indian specimens, 
a few of my old Vienna collection of pateoliths, and also to 
acquire a variety of other specimens from Jabalpr, as weU as 
some from Banda and three-flint cores from Rohrx on the Indns. 

Among the Tienna collection specimens regained by exchange 
were Nosr2204-7 to 12 of the present eolleotion all of which are 
deserving of special notice. Mo. 2204-7 is a very fine specimen of 
the guillotine sub-type of axe of drab brown quartzite with ohbqne 
edge and thick pebble butt, a reaUy formidable wea^n m the 
of a stronsT man# This was one of those collectod in I860 at 
Srompakkam by my ooUeague Mr. (afterwards Dr.) William 

^ ’Mtm Lord Avfthary. 

* AfterwMd. Genaml Pitt-BiTOM. thafonaderof th® splendid Pitt-Eivers 
Mnseoin at Oxfiwd and » very distingnished writer on ethnopnpMcal and TOthro- 

«tte*». «r Svans died in 1008 since the above was written. 
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King. Mo. 2204-8 is a straigM-edged axe, tlie , il«l implemeiit 
fottnd in situ amd figured in Plate 1. It is very sliapelj, of pinkwli 
C|Gart.zite witli a narrow bait ' end, ^ weathered wlale; I fonnd it 
exposed in the low conglomerate cliff, a few yards below the 
breacbed bund of the Attrampakkam tank b The bmntiM 
paiffiolitb so macb coveted by Professor Nilsson, wbicli I have 
above referred to, No. 2204-9,18 figured in Plate 1 ; it is a narrow- 
pointed oval of purplish, brown quartzite, with a cutting edge all 
round so sharp that it could only have been used by having been 
fitted with some kind of handle or with a very thickly covered 
hand. No. 2204-10 is a broad oval quartzite palseolth of brown 
drab colour and well worked and like 2204-9 sharp all round. 
No. '2204-12 is a discoid palseolith of purplish quartzite of small 
.size, a possible slingstone. Interesting because found .far south 
of the general region of paheoliths, is a small pointed oval one of 
brown quartzite found with ' others in . lateritic conglomerate at 
Walajabad' and given' me the finder, my friend Profewor 
Henderson of the C|iri.stian ' College. The specimen, which is a 
little broken j is nukbered 2204-18, It was -referred to before — 
page 5. . 

The old prehistoriu collection exhibited in the ground fioor 
gallery contains an instructive series of 25 p,alsBolitliB from this 
district presented by me.^ The series is numbered from 1 to 25 
, A dozen palseoliths from 'Walalabad presented by Mr. Bomer 
Sampson are also exhibited in the ground floor gallery. ■ - 

of the geological struofcoTe of the ooimtjy aroaiid tli© Attrawpak- 
kam ottllah valley and the Corteliar vallej , are given la my Meutmlr' iia ilm 
Geology, Vol. X,, Chapter, V,pp. 27 — 58, M©mo.|Ri, G.S.1* 

Maoy localitieft for patooliths wore met^with in thii diatariol m alto m tlio 
Horth Arcofe Dietriot aad ai '0 there givea. See Addeadmm Ifo. Ill, ' 

* Beside the above 25 I preseated the Moseam.with 28 more .fiaepalroliihs 
from Norib Arcofe aad Nelioro districts, aad. Sarapar (Hyderabad Htate). 
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CHAPTEB XV, 


NELLOBl BISTSIOT. 

Quartzite i^ieBolitiis were discoTered by me in this district in 
1867, bat none of that date are inolnded in tbe present collection. 
Those now exhibited were found by me in 1875 in the upper and 
middle parts of the valley of the Maneru mostly washed oit of 
lateritic gra?ais resting on the gneissio rooks. Xo. 2204-14 is 
an axe with a pointed butt and sharp ail round. ' Nos. 2204-15 to 
20a are of broad or narrow oval type and rather rude. Hos. 2204- 
24 and 25 are worked flakes and 26 a scraper, Bemarkable 
speeinieiis are Nos. 2204-21 and 22, the former a weE preserved 
oval with sharp edge ail round , the latter a pointed shapely spear- 
h^ with a pebble butt ; both of these came from the coarse 
shingle bed on the higher ground east of Kandukur on the south 
side of the valley. Both are so slightly weathered that they can 
only have been exposed a comparatively short fcima ,, They a,re 
figured, in Plate 1. ' 

A smes of 14 good paheoliths numbered from 33 to 46 found 
in the Manem valley was. presented' by me to the Museum some 
years ago and is exhibited as part of the old collection in the 
ground flioor gallery. 

A factory for stone wheels for agricultural carts was in full 
swing in 1875 when visited by me. The wheels were made of 
granite very carefully quarried at Xuohupudi (at foot of the great 
Andrakonda hill), 11 mOes S. by E. of Podile. 

A similar granite wheel factory was in working at Dedara- 
konda nwr Darisi about 12 nules north of Podile at the time of 
my visit to Kuchupudi. Details descriptive of the industry arc 
given in my Memoir on th.% Geology of the East Coast, in Volume 
XVI of the Memoirs, G.S J., pp. 105 and 106. 
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CHAPTER XYI. 


. EIJENOOL DISTEICT. 

Tills district yielded palaeolitlis in some number, but only two 
are in the present collection, the others were mostly sent up to the 
Q-eological Survey Museum very shortly after they were found by , 
the 'late Dr. King and myself in 1865 .and 1866 in the valley of the 
Khund^r near Roodrar in lateritic gravels. Some of these that I 
found in two or three of the valleys northward of Kambam 
(Cumbum) were very weU-shaped quartzite specimens of the 
pointed oval type, which ali went to the Survey Museum. 

I showed a fine example of this type to a Yenadi man who 
had wandered up to my tent door and asked him if the people of 
his hill tribe were acquainted with such implements and ever used 
them. In reply, he gave me a look of the most withering 
contempt and marched off in a stately way, absolutely refusing to 
come back and answer any more questions. He was evidently 
much ofiended by my question, though I had spoken quite kindly 
to him, but he got immediately on to a very high horse to my 
great amusement. 

The palsBoliths now in the collection from this district paleeoiitljR 
were found by me ; one a little to the south-east of the Billasurgam 
caves ; which is a well-shaped pointed oval implement of gritty 
quartzite sandstone and had evidently been long exposed to 
weather action which has affected it greatly. In colour it is drab 
and it bears the No. 2609. The other No. 2608 is from near 
Bhone. ' . ■ 

In neoliths the district turned out to be rich and still more 
SO' in objects of the early iron age. 

Two very important sites deserving of very special notice were 
met with and all the finds there made are shown. The first of these Fa%«d. 
sites lies to the north-east of the village of Fatpad or Patpadu 
in the BangaaapaHe State. The second of the sites ocours on the 
left bank of the Hindri river opposite to the village of Bastipad tfae 
and is described further on at page 116. The first indications of 
the presence of prehistorics at Patp&d were noted by me in 1883 
in several tiny raingullies in which nice-looking broken pottery 
was exposed. My head servant dug out some of it and it was so 
good in quality that I employed him to uncover a considerable 
piece of ground with no small success as to the variety of the 
vessels unoovored : unfortunately, however, they had been buried 
to such small depth that they had suffered greatly from the daily 
pamge over the ground &ur times a day of hundreds of eatHie 
8 
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KtlBISOOIi, DISTBICT, 


going to and from their watering place, i ro™ peculiar mode 
in which the vessels and other objects occurred here, it appears to 
me that the only reasonable way to account for the presence of such 
aqnantity of what mast have been valuable property to its owners, 

in snch a limited space is to regard the find asa“Cacfae, 

place, from which for reasons unknown, but easily imagmabie, the 
hidden objects were never recovered. In the fields lying to he 
east of the “Cache ’’site were found very numerous obyecto o 
interest proving that there was there a site of habitation, probably 
occupied for a long F^od by the 

cache. Among the great number of articles yielded by the Patpad 

site, attention may be drawn to the following objects : No. 2864 
a very small thin celt, very probably a child s toy, made of hard 
speckled brown slate ; No. 2865, a slick stone, or slyking stone 
which was probably used for smoothing woven mateml and 
patting a gloss on its surface. In shape ii is a squashed cylinder 
to use an unscientific simile ; it is made of a black diontic stone 
and shows a good amount of polish ; but both ends show mucli 
hruisine as if it had been used as a hammer as well as a smoothing 

and mortar, found buried quite close together. The mortar, 
which is a shallow one, is made of a large pebble of bl^k dionte 
and the pestle of the same stone. Both are figured in Plate 52. 

A large and ^erj interesting series of ^flakes ^ and worked 
flakes and many scrapers, also strike-arlights, is numbered 
from 2S76 to 24T4. Pygmy fiakes and small serrated and wser- 
rated flakes deserve close attention, as also does the large of 
small cores of agate, chert and Lydian stone, numbered from 2475 
to 2fl04. Many are objects of great beauty of colour. 

Much of fee found is of real interest, esFci^^J b' os. 

and 26655, libation vessels of highly F^i^bed black ware, of 
precisely fee same character as the fine specimens of this kind 
found by Mr. Cornelius Oardew at the Guntakal junction site 
and exhibited in fee prehistorio gallery on the ground floor. No. 

1331 Plate YYTTTT . my Catalogue of Prehistoric Antiquities, 

1961. Unfortonatdy fee upF^ psrts of both vases were much 
broken when found ; but they may possibly be reconstructed from 
the collected fragments by some exF** in building up broken 
vesrols with » delicate hand and much patience, though I fear too 
many meees are missing. . , 

If tlmse libation vessels had been ever placed upnght before 
some feripe, they must have been stood upon ringstands of much 
toiler and narrower character fean any now in the collection, all ot 
wlncsl iff© gtttteMe omiy as stands for vessels of more or less broad- 
Wd tvF. <ibe tallest of them, No. 2605a, would not 
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liaFeaa8wereclioTtlielilmtioB¥essels..No.2605^aisaver}' 
sBiail speeimeii of tlie iiiger bowl type arid remarkable as bemg 
of,' unpolished pale reddisli material with sides rather more roimded 
than usual. It is well made as to shape but radelj finished. It 
was badlj^ broken when found and aU the fragments could not ■ 
be collected. No. 2605 c, and 2605 d, are two good vases of the 
flower pot ty'pe. 

Nos. Zj.OT, w, .0, p.and are a series of small lotali- 

shaped ■ vessels o! unpolished red terra-cotta,, of which the , first . 
four are well preserved, p has its neck a little broken and, 
was found badly broken, but can be built up. The last 
is certainly handmade judging from the. great roughness of the 
inside. No. 2605 q is a small black lotah tali for its sixe. No. ' 

2605 r is a mushroom shaped stopper-lid for some small vessel 
{not founds of pale browny-red—one edge chipped ; handmade 
and rather rude, half polished and of a very rare type. It is 
figured (upside down'i in Plrte 68. 

■ No. 2605 s is a fiattish spindle whorl with an unusually large 
hole. The whorl was fairly polished when new and is drab in 
colour. Conf. with the Bupavati specimen No. 3423 f. 

The most interesting and remarkable vessel in the collection patpid east 
is the large bowl with a prominent spout Hp No. 2605-22 which I 
found at a spot several hundred yards east of 'the Cache’' 
ground. Fortunately I was able to recover all but two small 
fragments of the many into which the bowl had been broken, and 
i% was cleverly built up by my young.- ' friend and , assistant 
Mr. E. F. Carey of Yercaud. It is unquestionably one of the most 
valuaM© objects in the prehistoiio collections ■ in the Madras 
Museum. No vessel of similar character -is to be seen among the 
pottery objects found in any other part of In-dia and now shown 
in the Museum. Bps practically unique, -as only two or three 
fragments of this type occur among the -other Patpi^d finds and 
a solitary sherd showing the peculiar excurved lip No. 2258-49 
came from the old pottery site at Bastipad also in the Knrnoo! 
country. The specimen is figured in Plate 26 of the present 
work The shape of the bowl suggests its having been used for 
dai^ purposes, an idea which may very likely he a true one. 

The howl is red in colour and painted with faint purplish 
stripes near the spout lip ; and similar purplish stripes may be 
seen on the bent lip fragments Nos. 2605-23 and 24. 

In several of the vessels unearthed at the Cache ” iron arrow- 
heads were found, Nos, 2605-61 to 64. See Plate 49. 

In several of the bowls also lay wres of chert which however ck>rei an# 
were not of any spemal character ; but like the great majority of 
their Mnd found in the site, they were of small sisse. No extra 
8-a 
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large flakes of 'the liohri type (see 'No. 4054 figured in' Plate 52') 
m’ere found at Patpaid'!' May it be inferred from this fact that the 
people who were settled ' tlierej or nearby,, and who made the 
“ Garche/’ did, not shave'? or only that their razors have been lost. 

The smalMakes struck off the cores may h,ave been used for 
in.aiiy purposes, the pointed ones would have made good 
piercers, diHl heads, tattooing points and lancet.s. 

No. 2376 is a worked flake of peculiar shape closely 
resemhling a halbert head in outline but very thick. It is made 
of chert, but it is hard to infer from its shape, for .what special 
purpose it was manufactured. 

To return to ' the iron implements : the arrow* he.ads are of 
two types : (1) barbed and tanged, (2) leaf-shaped ; they bear Nos, 
2605-61 to 2605-64. ■ ■ Among the small iron implements in the 
colleotion, Nos. 2605-65 and 2605-66 deserve attention, the 
former being a small spud head and the latter a small nail trim- 
mer of a shape I have seen in use at the present " day ; both 'are 
figured in Plate 49. . No. 2605-67 is the lower end of a' Javelin 
head with a strong tang. No 2606-68 is a very short two.- 
edged sword blade. All the iron implements were largely 
oxidized when found. 

Among the miscellaneous objects from the Cache and the 
site east of it, the following should be noted : No. 2605-1 a small 
disc of indurated asbrook ; No. 2605-2, a slingstone of chert 
identical in shape and similar in size to slingstones found in 
ancient British camps on the Cotswold hills which 1 have in ■ lay 
English Colleotion. These latter were given me by. my friend 
Mr. Cornelius Cardew, who found them himself, and with them 
some excellent specimens of flint arrow-heads, both barbed and 
leaf-shaped. ' Only one pt^itive and two or three doubtful chip- 
ped stone arrow-heads have so far as I know l^een found anywhere 
in India — a remarkable fact considering what shapely scrapers 
and flakes and pygmy flakes were largely made by chipping 
flakes of chert and agate. The subject will be found fully dis- 
cussed at page 21 when treating of the arms and tools of the 
neolithic people, and will be again dealt with further on. 

No. 2605-6 is an incurved scraper of chert, a form of 
implement which is by no means common in South India. 

No. 2605-20 is a scraper made by grinding to a sharp edge 
a valve of a medium-sized thick-shelled unio. 

A unique object deserving notice is No. 2605-32 which is half 
of a very thick lens of red-pohshed pottery— which may have served 
as a lid to some bottle-necked vessel. A figure of it is given in 
Plate 85. 
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The second important prehistoric site in the district oocnrs as al- Bastipad 
ready mentioned on the left hanh: of the Hindri in the Bamallakot 
taliiq opposite the village of Basfcipad*^ The most interesting of 
the finds made here were of pottery, unfortunately mostly much 
broken by the ploughing up of the fields which had come to 
occupy the old site in which the vessels had been buried. Of the 
pottery objects here found the most noteworthy are mentioned 
below. No. 2258-49 is apparently the middle division of a 
double portable hearth or ** adipu ” of coarse red ware, the side 
walls and base having been lost. I judge it to be such from a 
more modern ** adipu ** I dug out on the old Buddhist mounds at 
Gudivada in the Kistna district. A striking bowl is No. 2258-55 
figured in Plate 32. The sloping outer side of the thick rounded 
lip is pitted with small oblong pits vertically arranged. No. 

2258-73 is a fragment of the side of a bowl of grey colour 
festooned with a well moulded fillet. It is figured in Plate 36. 

No. 2258-75, is the side of a vessel of polished black ware 
showing a shallow groove and below it a fillet of impressed cones 
laid horizontally which is a quite unique decoration. It should 
have been figured but was accidentally overlooked and so also 
was No. 2258-80, the side of a large heavy vessel with smooth 
thick side and red inside. 

On the top of the bold and steep Eappatralia hill, in Patti- KappatraUa 
konda taluq, I came across several polishing grooves in excellent 
preservation. I tried to get one ohiseEed out but tbe local stone 
cutters positively refused to undertake the job, probably for some 
superstitious reason, though I offered them high pay for the work. 

The villagers held a conference on the subject and decided they 
knew nothing about the use or age of the grooves in question. 

At tbe old neolithic site at Paspalia, 9 miles west of the Patpad Paspalla sit©. 
Cache, I found an excellent incurved scraper of chert, figured in 
Plate 15, No. 2606-1. It has an admirable scraping edge. With it 
I got two remarkable wedge-sbaped selected stones Nos. 2606-iI 
and 12 of dark and grey quartzite respectively ; tho first formed 
by five, the latter by six joint planes. No. 2606-12 is figured in 
Plate 52. 

A very remarkable and unique obatty vase (No. 2335 a) was Tsaau- 

found by myself in Januajry 1889 when, visiting the twin hills known 
as tile Tsanugondla * (Sannugundla) or “ Pap-biUs ” in company 
with my friend Mr. 0. Miohie Smith, till lately Government Astro- 
nomer, Madras. It was found in tbe old fort on the sonthem ME. 


* 12 mUm by Sfnutli ©f Kumool tows. 

* I» Patlikwda fcaliiq, a lotitli. of ib© <?cuatakal*Be«wtia Branuli of 

hii© Madras aad Soatli^ra Maiiratta RaEway. 
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Ifa speoialitj is that it is decomted with shallow iacisei (soratehed) 
lineSj double or triple; as the case nmj be, ob, the, 8.1ifmM8rSj , with 
a broad fillet of erimpiiig a little below the neck wliicli is plain 
with a narrow fiat lip. The vase wa,s unluekilj badly broken, 
when fonnd and so many pieces , were not to be recovered j tlioiigh 
wa both hunted for them most careMIy, that it cannot be bniit up 
and remains in a very imperfect condition. The apparent exist- 
ence of a handle in Plate 57 is an ocalar deception due to the 
peculiar mode in which the fractttre had taken place, ' 

■ . With the yase were ■ a small' number of neolithic .flakes of 
agate, ehert and chalcedony, also a core of brown agate and 
one of a prismatic quarts; crystal, both Very' bright. 

The Cave Geoops. 

Two groups of caves of very- considerable' interest exist i.n the 

Kurnool .Bietrict/ The Bilk Surgam caves, in the Kandy al.taliup, 

■' and the, Yerra Zari G-abbi 7 ■ miles, to the south-west of the first 
. , in. the B.angaEapalle State, . 

,Billa..Siargaa ' The Bilk Surgam group vras first made known to the. soien- 
mim. tific world by. Captain 'Newbold, who discovered the ■ eaves 
in the forties of Jast-eentury and found them, to be ossiferous and 
made a oolleotion of the fossil bones which however was never 

■ described and was subsequently lost. The caves were revisited in 
1884 and explored by my son Lieutenant (now Lieut.-Colonel) 
Eoote, ■ E.A., and myself. By far the greater part : of the 
exoavation of the several passages was carried out by him in mj 

■ .. absence on other duty and a large collection of hones made and sent 
up to Ckloutta and there finally dealt with by Mr. Ljdekker. 
They were described by him in part 2 of VoL IV, Series X of the 
Palaeontologk Indiea (1886'). 

YerraiJ&ri The Yerra 7mi oaves yielded no fossil bones, though very con- 
Gftbbi mrm* excavations were carried on there in the hope of reaching 

a stalagmite floor under w^ich fossil bones might be concealed. 

■ No stalagmite floor was met with, however. No paintings or 
. drawings of any kind were found in either group of eaves, though the 

' iseverai passages were very oarefullj. examined. The rather dark 
passages were examined with ligiited inagucsiam wire, but that 
revealed no attempts at decoration. The prehistoric people 
. . . . had in all probability little artistic taste, such as is still possessed by 

the Bushmen of South Africa, and was confipicuously shown by 
tlie palmolithio and neolitiuo inbabitante of many of the oaves in 
the valley of the Dordogne in Southern Ifrance, amongst which 
those of Gombarelies and l^Sfouthc are the most remarkable for 
the great siws of petures they show. Some of the sea cliffs at 
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Sjciaey Harbour were also Tery.' bigliiy adorned by tlie Austm- 
lians witb clever paintings. See Addendnm No. XII. 

Mons. E. Cartailhao and the Abbe Breuil" have lately added 
to the number of decorated eaves known in the Pyrenees. Of these 
the Gargas cave shows many paintings of animals, e.g., elephant, 

Mson and horse, which resemble other European exaroples of 
pakoolithic art, as also the paintings of the South African Bushmen 
and some Australian tribes, the former of wiiich especially are 
remarkable in their boldness and clever representation of hunting 
scenes.' The Bushmen' caves on Mount S'eioj?wma show highly 
realistic figures of giraffies, guinea-fowls, and flying antsb 

That the Indian peoples of paliooiithic and neolithic times 
did occasionally make draw.mgs or engravings on hone for special, 
purposes seems however more than probable becaiise impicmeeta 
suitable for the preparations of such drawings liave been found and 
some are in the collection, c.f/., the chert- burin ’’ No, 1055 (figured 
in Plate 12} which was found near Jabalpore and came into 
my possession by exchange. In type it. is. identical wdth a flint , 
burin from Les Eyxiea in, mj private collection, l>ut .tlie latter is 
larger. ' 

Terra Zari Gabbi is lai'gcly tenanted Lv bats of a large aijoifles. 

On our first entering they flew out in huudn'ds with such a rush 
that our candles were blown out, Several cart loads of tJieir 
guano are collected and carried away annrialiy. 

The Billa Surgaiii caves are inhabited by many porcupines 
which have knawed bones of other and larger animals into many 
.remarkable shapes, - , , „ 

^ The existence of a large cave to the south-east- of Bad. vail close 
to the ghatroad crossing into Nellore district was unknown to me 
till long after the Billa Surgam cave work was finished and I had 
left that part of country, or J should certainly have explored it. 

At Itikala, in Koilkuntla taluq, I came across two very large ifciicaiatiriil 
drill cores whicli from their size must have been made when cores, 
drilling the axle holes of cart wheels made of grey limestone. 

I met with several agricultural carts fitted with such limestone 
wheels. In shape and siz(‘ they closely resembled the granite 
wheels made at Kuchupudi in Nellore district. 

Half a round hammer of polished trap was found by me in 
the Terra Zari Gabbi ravine south of the cave month ; it is much to'tamw in 
weathered and bears the No. 2607. Gabbi rlviL 
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CHAPTER XVIL 


QJJNTUR DI8TBICT. ' 

The finds made in this district (wMch has heen lately eon- 
strnoted out of the sonthem half of the old Eistna district and 
the ' northern talnqs of the Nellore district) ware • very few in 
nnmher. 

Interesting neolithic specimens are ^Tos. 2204-27 and 28, the 
former half a mace-head of granulite the drilling of which had 
not been completed, it was found at Vemavaram, 18 miles 
north-east of Ongole. 

The other is an excellent drill core of red brown quartzite 
found at Feringi Dxbba at foot of a ruined shrine and associated 
with apparently prehistoric broken pottery. 

No. 2612, an adze? made of mottled brown Gondwana sand- 
stone, was found at Vadamanu. The catting edge is wanting. 

The seven palseoliths included in the Guntur district list of 
finds demand no further special notice than to point out the 
rudeness and clumsiness of the specimens found in the high level 
gravels at Ippatam, near the south end of the great railway bridge 
over the Eistna. , 
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KISTNA DISTRICT. 

Compared witk the number of finds made in many other 
distriots to the south and south-west, the yield of prehistoric 
objects in the Kistna district was very meagre, but no reason for 
this was apparent from its physiography, unless it be that so 
large a proportion of its area is formed of the alluTium of the 
ri¥er delta, which has covered up the older land surface occupied 
by the palseolithio and neolithic peoples. Prehistoric pottery was 
m rare as prehistoric stone implements. None of the former 
c»me in my way, but a friend, the Rev. Mr. Stone of the Church pwam. 
Mission Society, gave me a crateriform bowl of coarse yellowish 
earthenware of a type of which he found many examples when 
digging the foundations of his new church at Eaghavapuram in 
the Nandiganaa taluq. They were ail of a pale jeHowish-hrown 
colour with flat bases. The type, which is figured in Plate 48, is 
a widely distributed one, but used only, as far as my observation 
goes, for pottery of very inferior quality, which very possibly 
served as the food vessels of the poorer people. The specimen 
actually figured (No. 2055-88) was found at Tadpatri in Ananta- 
pur district (tide p. 100). 

Abroad oval palaeolith (No, 2017) of brown quartzite was oostapaUi 
found by me on a high level gravel on the left bank of the paheoHth, 
Kistna at Oostapalii, 10 miles west of Nandigama, the most 
westerly taluq town. 

A great tnmulus of undetermined age lies a little fco the 
south of Nandigama. It had not been opened at the time of my tmatan*. 
visit in 1884. To have attempted to open it would have involved 
a considerably longer time than I could afford on my way to the 
Singareni coal field, whither I had instructions to prooe^ with 
expedition. The Archaeological Survey has presumably examined 
it already. If not, the tumulos ought to be taken in hand at a very 
early date, lest it should be plundered by marauding explorers. 

West of Oudivada, an important town in the Kistna district, is 
a gamt area covered by mounds formed of the ruins of an old 
Buddhist town, very largely mixed with great quantities of 
old pottery showing marked differences from much of the ware 
made in the preceding iron age. With this pottery were found a 
number of interesting objects by Mr, Robert Sewell, when Head 
Assistant Collector at Bezwada in the seventies of last century. 

He very Mndly gave me several of Hs finds, which I included 
in my collection, and they became thus the property of the Madras 
Museum when I sold it to the Madras Government. They are all 
mentioned in the CaMogm ramme of the coReotionu 
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HYDERABAD STATE. 

Reiimms of. pakeulitltie .maa Imve been fou,iid .in varions parts 
of tbe State and 'mostly in'corineciioii witli formations of 
StgB u'eolngically eonsiderecl, but of 'great' aotk|uifcy liistorieally; 
regarded ; but only o.Ee is. represented in tlie preseiit colleetioa, 
and tMs is a specimen of much interest b*)tli from the iiiiiisiml 
material ,it is made of a.nd' from the locality of occarrenee 
end position in. which it was foii'nd. It is a broad pointed 
oval in shape ami -made 'Of hard .siliceous ' limestone of grey 
eolouT. I found it. among , the debris of the limestone (diif 
capped by the 'ba.seraeBt door ■' of the ' Deccan ' trap series at 
Yeddih alii 14| miles west of Siirapiir. 

The p-rovenance of the lirae'Stonej of which the speoimen was 
.made.; was' not ascertainable, but it was a stone . different from the 
local one. The .implement, which is a well made one, is figured 
in Plate 2 and bears til e No. 2894. ’ 

Neolit'hs were metwitii in large numbers at* the several iocaik 
tiea. ©numerated below, and the important or specially. iiite.restiag 
fia,d8 have attention. drawn to fche.m. ■.■ 

,. As , the nmiibering of the specimens follows the order in 
which I made the finds, it will be most convenient to follow it. 
One of the most interesting sites occurs on the southern side of 
tlio fortified hill of BeHaniur Eayan Dudcla 4 miles north-west of 
liingsngur town in the llaieliur Doab» From the nature of the 
finds here made and ©specially the very archaic oharacte^r of the 
pottery 1 think it safe to assume that the site is a purely neolithic 
one without any admixture of traces of the early iron ago artifacts. 
An Interesting scraper made of yellow ch<*rt is No. 2626 ; it is 
thin at its bulb cud and thick at its distal end. To© pottery 
remaining mostly in a highly comminuted state is chiefiy 
grey in colour and of poor quality. Two specimens I picked 
up are of very special interest however ; they are Nos. 
and ^SB-2 both of which I have figured in Plate 60. 

The former specimen represents the skull of a bull, the bou- 
faraaion of the Qreeks. It is made of grey earthenware and 
was very probably one of a ' pair attached to a large vase as 
or side ormamenfe. That the vase was a very large one may 
be inferwd from '/the haok 6f t4ia bkuli sliowing m porceptibk 
curvature, nnt^ indeed 'If h# part of a plaque. 
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Mo. 2633-2, i£ made of stone instead of pottery, wonid cmqnes- 
fcionably be regarded as a belted bammer from its shape wbicb is 
quite that of sncli.a liammer ; bat sacb an article of eartben^rare 
would be quite useless and it must eYidentlj have been con- 
structed for some other purpose- but wbat ? Was it meant to be 
a stopper for bottles of different sizes or may it have been 
intended for a net sinker ? 

The next site of interest occurs about 6 miles further to tlie KofcegaHu. 
eastward close to and around tbo present village of KotegaHu on 
tike road from Lings ngur. to Raicbur. The most impt^rtant part 
of the neolithic settlement lay to the west of the existing village 
and many objects were tamed up during the ploughing of the 
fields and it was while walking over them that I picked up a very 
perfect celt, No. 2634, figured in Plate 3. The celt is in such 
excellent preservation that it could only have been exposed for a 
very short time. It retains its original polish except where 
encrusted and its very sharp edge is unchipped. The matenal is 
a black basic trap. 

Other celts Nos. 2635 to 2633, though not in such excellent 
preservation, are good and noteworthy. 

A capital series of flakes of chert and agate, several of them 
serrated, one biserrate, and a small scraper of white chalcedony, 
further rewarded my hunting, as did also part of a large grey 
bowl, the lip of which is decorated with a raised twitch fillet on 
top. It is figured in Plate 33, No. 2639-49. 

The neoHthio people left many traces of their having lived there. 

' At Nauiukal the Peacock rook 10 miles farther east they N&uiefcal, 
must have occupied the great rock, for on its summit I got a 
number of Bakes of interest, but only a couple of sherds worth 
noticing. No. 2T06-1, the Hp of a chatty of coarse earthenware, 
grey outside and black inside with a fillet of finger tip marks 
om &e edge, and No. 2706-2, the side of a small chatty of brown 
polished earthernware painted. 

I noticed an immense quantity of old pottery at the western 
foot of the rock, but had no opportunity of overhauling it much 

though i should have liked to have done so. 

From a site close to Alisandi hill, about further 10 miles east Ajisaudi 
still, I procured a series of Bakes of chert of very various colours 
showing that their makers must have had an eye for colour and 
have taken some trouble to gratify that taste, as chert of that 
kind was procurable only from the neighbourhood of Kurnooi 
orirum Oudiiapah district. With these Bakes was a very pretty 
little pendant of wliibj chert worked Into sometiiing fikq acres- 
lb© hole for suspension at the., side of the curve, 
is 'figured in jPlato 17 , aiid ike ^ > 
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Anaadagal. Prom here I moYed wesi f^ain and Jmst 4 miles sonth-west bj 
west of Wuttdgalln and ll-f miles east "by sonthof lingsngiir^ I 
came upon an important neolitbic site on tbe fort crowned rock 
of Anandagai on wbicli and from the fields to ike west of wMeii 
I procured a ?ery good series of celts of Imsaltic trap, Nos, 2710 
to 2718, mostly well shaped and well preserved, also the front half 
of a very good chisel, No* 2710, with an elliptical edge. No. 2724 • 
;s a reroarkahly fine lancet-shaped flake of yellowish brown chert, 
which I have figured in Plate 9. From its good shape and 
sharpness it would have been quite usable as a true lancet. 
Nos. 2725-2727 are also deserving of special attention. They 
are siiapely flakes. 

Or very considerable interest is tbe series of flakes of chert, 
agate and chalcedony here found, many of which are serrated and 
many show very pretty colours. Unfortunately most are more or 
less broken. 

Of the pottery found in this site only a solitary specimen is 
worthy of special notice. This is No. 2630-50, the side of a large 
chatty of polished red ware with a raised fillet of vertical rope 
markings. Much of this red earthenware lay about the fields, 
but was too comminuted to be instructive. 

Wottng:®]!?!. Proceeding eastward some 4 miles from Kotegallu, a fortified 
hill named Wuttugallu lies south of the high road which it com- 
mands and here also the fields south of the bill show abundant 
signs of a neolithic site of much interest, many of the objects 
found being of very exceptional beauty. Nos. 2640 to 2649 and 
2650 to 2654 constitute a fine series of celts. No. 2655 is an adze 
of true Polynesian type and worthy of special attention, though, un- 
fortunately much broken. If the broken parts be restored in strict 
conformity with the lines as indicated they show that the imple- 
ment most closely resembles a form exceedingly favoured by the 
South Sea islanders as shown in various books treating of the 
Pacific Ocean and its islands. No. 2663 is a very remarkable flake 
of chert 3^* inches long although the proximal end is missing. 
It is very delicately serrated on both sides and forms the most 
beautiful saw flake I am acquainted with anywhere. It is figured 
in Plate 9. No. 2662 is a capital flake scraper of the long 
narrow type. No. 2667 is a chisel with a thick body, a pointed 
butt and an elliptical edge. See Plate No. 6. 

The pottery found here was of no very great interest and not 
much in quantity. No. 2668-1, the right thigh of a human 
figurine greyish white in colour, is the only piece worth naming. 

The Hue of country between lingsugur and Baichur seems 
to have been in great favour with the neolithic people, for they 
occupied many suitaWe spots along it. It wia^ probably the route 
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|}etweeE the two. great .strongholds xiow hnown as Mndgal 8B.d 

Eaichar, both typical castellated hills. 

At Halap'or. where I halted hetween Wiittugalln and Ma.ski I Hakpui'. 
ffot a very good little . celt tinnsuallj thin Ijiit with a broad square 
edge, No. 2,708. ' , It had been ploughed up .recently* . 

Another, important old site not so characteristically neolithic MasH, 
as the last three ]ii.st described, ooonis at Mask! 16 miles south* east 
by south of Lingsugnr on the right bank of the local .river, a tri- 
butary of the. Tnngabhadra. Among the objects here found the 
following are noteworthy : No. 2785, a pivot stone of diorite of 
which half remains ; No. 2786, a hone of grey banded limestone 
which has been worn ont by much ,nse ; No. 278B, part of a small 
crrinding slab of grey brown quartzite, both faces used and worn 
lightly hollow : it was very likely nsed for grinding reddle stones 
such as No. 2740 to produce rouge or other rejd pigment and had 
been used as a palette. Of very special interest is No. 2739, one 
end of a bone rod on each of the four sides of which concentric 
rings have been carved. Eight rings in all remain, of which three 
are on the side shown in Bate 47 . The bone has been but little 
weathered, so must evidently have been buried till very shortly 
before I found it and not expose i to the sun which has a most 
destructive effect on bone* The rod was very probably a priestly 
conjuring staff. A goodly number of chert flakes, both serrate 
and biserrate, was also obtained at Maski as well as 12 cores of 
agate and white chert. 

Maski was the first prehistoric site which yielded bangles 
and other ornaments made of shell. In the case of the bangles 
the shell worked np was the common chank, Mazza rapa of 
conohologists. The examples of this shell from the gulf of 
Mannar are much larger and finer than those met with near Bet 
Island, Kathiawar. 

Of the shell ornaments No. 2788-1 makes a pretty pendant, 
ft® front side having been ground away. It is figured in Plate 4l . 

No. 2788-2 is a small unfinished bead, made of a small cowry 
shelh No. 2783-8, a small disc, in diameter, can hardly l>e 
reckoned an ornament. It may possibly be a currency token such 
as is used in the Caroline islands and other groups in the 
Western Pacific, out out of large sheik there found. It is also 
shown in Plate 4L One side is a little broken. 


. . . . Aino.ng the shell bangles a number show decorative carvings 
of various devices on their backs, No. 2783 *'25 to 35. 
No. 2783-63 to 85 are speoimtos illustrative of the rejects of 
the bangle-making industry* 
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A good deal of old pottery was iomnd on the Maski site and 
some of it is ' of . marked interest, e.^., No. 2783-86, wMcli, is 
the right jamb of the door of the smal fent-imE referred to ii 
the section on Prehistoric Pottery (page 35). No. 2783-87, 
the figurine' of an animal, is probably a Yotive offering. It 
may represent a bnll or a horse, but is too Yagnely formed to 
be really identifiable. I am indebted to my friend and quondam, 
colleague Mr. Philip Lake for this find. Mo. 2783-88 is the 
wide spout of a vessel of a coarse grey rough earthenware. 
No. 2783-89 is also a spout, but of red smooth ware and elbowed 
in shape. 

Bawalkonda (Rawdukonda of Atlas sheet) is an old site 
at the foot of the east side of the high rooky hill of that name in 
Sindunor taluq and 6 miles south of Sinduniir. The hill must 
doubtless have been a great strongbold but here, as at Bellumur 
Eayan Gudda and Wuttugaliu, only very faint indications of 
habitations remained on the surface of the top and no excavation 
was attempted for want of time. Tbe principal find made here is 
the deep granite mealing trough, No. 2788, which is figured In 
Plate 7. I found it at the foot of the hill at the extreme 
south-east corner. It was buried so deeply that only, a couple 
of inches of the exposed end were visible, tut luckily a scrap 
of the curve cast a shadow which showed, so I’ had it dug up at 
once and was well rewarded. Of great interest is the rich series 
of fiakes of chert, agate and chalcedony here found. Nos. 2789 
to 2872 and^ several are deserving of very special notice. 'The 
following , fiakes and ; pygmy flakes are deaerving of atteuMon : 
No. 2790, a saw of pale chocolate chert ; No. 2792, a pygmy flake 
saw, entire, of dull brown chert ; No. 2795, an agate flake brown 
mottled in colour shaped like an arrowhead — but its being a truly 
worked head is doubtful; No. 2806, a very delicate flake of dull 
red chert ; No. 2809 is a very small sharp edged lancet of red 
chert ; and No. 2826 a very delicate flake knife of- pale motted 
brown chert with 2 cutting edges. ¥ery little pottery was seen 
at Eawalkonda and the only piece of real interest taken was the 
lip of a broad excurved large howl of pale red polished earthen- 
ware with three fillets of impressed dots round the top. A small 
number of fragments of chank shell bangle were found here, but 
none with patterns of any merit. 

Two specimens of pottery are worth attention, and are num- 
bered 2872-1 and 2. No. 1 appears to be the spout of a vessel. 
No. 2 is part of the broad excurved lip of a large bowl on the top 
of which are three impressed triple rings of dots on pale red 
polished ware. The specimen is figured in Plate 34. 
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A sroall. settieineiit of tlie neolithic folk had its site on llte Goharkaiin. 
frestem side of the Q-obiix'kallm, a moderate sized kill four miles 
south bj east of Bawalkoada. Among tbe duds were two celts 
Nosv 2875, and 2876. No. 2877 is a marble, a cbiid^s toy, made 
of wMte limestone apparently. 

S#¥e,rai ii,otieeable pieces of pottery came from tbe small site 
in the recess of tbe hill on its western side : they are No, 2877-1, 
the wide month of a bright red, half rough vase of a bold pattern. 

No. 2877-2 is prt of the lip of a bowl of grey rongh earthen- 
ware. The top is marked, with thumb and finger twitches in 
which the iiap,re8sions of a long thumb nail are very conspicnons. 

No, 2877-3 is the lip of a bowl of black and red wa,r© with 
small thumb and finger markings. No 287T-4 is the side of 
a grey, half rough chatty with two fillets of impressed cord 
marks. No. 2877-5 is the side of a chatty with an im,pressed 
cloven pattern on dark ware. No. 2877-6 is a carious thin black 
rough cake of earthenware dished on one side. It is of no 
possible nse, but may have been made as a child’s toy. 

An old site on tlie left bank of the Tungabhadra opposite to the siti* on left 
town of Hampasagara in Bellary district shows as a bed of old and 
mostly broken pottery capping the regnlar allnvial hank of the bhad.ra. 
river lor several hundred yards. I could not attempt any exca- 
vation here and the fallen parts of the pottery bed yielded but 
little that was worth collecting on the occasion of my first visit, : 
only some six specimens having, attracted mj eye sufficiently to 
induce me to lift them up from the shingle, spread at foot of 
the alavial cliff- These six are the, following : No. 2886-1, the 
mouth and neck of a bottle of pal© red nnpolished earthenware ; 

No. 2886-2, a quarter of an elegant little vase of half polished 
red ware which will, be found figured in Plate 39 ; No. 2886-3, 
half a small bowl of rough red ware with a side flange ; 

No. 2886-4, the side and base (nearly half) of a red and black 
half polished medium sized bowl with a rounded side. 

From a group of old graves lying some distance to the north- 
east of the sit© above described I obtamed' several interesting 
objects which bad been exposed by some high fipod of the river 
which not long before tor© up the surface of two or three graves. 

I may name No. 2886-6, a bowl of the finger bowl type, red in oolour 
painted with a trellis pattern in lighter red. .It was broken, but I 
aacuroi the whole and have huiit it up. The surface had been a 
good deal injured by the fiood action. It is figured in Plate 53. 

From another tom up gmve close by, I rescued the remains of a 

large and remarkable four-fobt5d vessel, .No, 2886-7, which Fonr.footea 

differs foom eveiy other legged vessel that I have seen in having , 
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the long diameter of the oval body .placed in a horizontal position 
insitead of a Tertical one. The feet of the vessel are €0,111.1311 ar 
and open at their . base, the ends of the oval body, projecting 
beyo.n,d the.m at either end. The opening of the vessel, whieh is 
on the back, is provided with a lid which appears to have been pre- 
pared by cutting out, while the clay was still soft, the upper side 
of the body chamber. On the top of the lid which is broadly oval 
is a crest too low to make a convenient handle.. The walls 
ol the vessel are thick and heavy making its reconstruction very 
difficnlt, and it fell to pieces several times after being bnill up. 
In its geneml appearance it strongly resembles a grotesque ele- 
phant with a very snoall head, which was broken off and not 
fonndh 

N'othing remained in the vessel when found and it is impose 
sible to say whether it had been filled with anything or not. 
Excsepting tlie head and a few small fragments the' whole of the 
pot was secured. See Addendum No. X. 

Fart of a red , polished bowl with a side fiange was foand 
close hy. It bears the No. 2886-5. 

Indications of the existence of another small settlement were 
noted westward of the first trans-I'nngabhadra site near to the 
existing village of Tiguri, but no object 0 ! special interest was 
there obtained. 

, Beside the several sites above described, a number of interest- 
ing solitaiy finds have to be named, which are as follows : — : 

At the tree station on Bontannr hill,' 28 miles west of 
Snrapnr,— a . good , broad leaf-shaped flake of chert apparently 
of neolithic age. No. 2895. 

Honhalli, 6| miles north by east of Lingsngnr, a neolithic 
chopper of trap, the back formed by a well-marked joint plane, 
No. 2619. 

Hill sonih-west of Kantala (Civital of Atlas sheet 58) a 
very perfect greenish coloured celt, No. 2706, and a nearly oylin- 
drioal mealing stone of red granite, No. 2706-«. 

Eerehal — ^No. 2878, a very smaE and shallow mnller-mortar 
or goldsmith’s anvil of diorite. 

Jantakailn fort — much comminuted antique pottery; a 
good cylindrical bead of lapis lazuli, much weathered, but 
recovering its colour when wetted only to lose it on drying again. 


* jEvery faaawn oerneut wm tried aad failed md the bailding up wm only 
aooomplished hy Mr. B. F.Oaiwy, hy uewmg-the IragmeistB together, with copper 
whfe,i itt iteelf a very diSIcalt and teSioni piece of work, rendered mmh more m 
hy ^ want of leveral aswdl hat nmoh required pieoei. 
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* J irlacliemi — a oylinde? of U pper Grondwana conglomerate,, 

Mo. 2891 ; a pottery site of large extent ; wliich was very . 
cnrsorily inspected and could .not be reTisited, 

* Mate, a broken celt. Mo. 2889. ■ 

* Byataram, tlie cutting end of a celt. Mo.- 2800, 

* Hanir, I of a large celt? Mo. 2892. 

* Mustelkpalle — a celt. Mo. 2B93. 

* Poolloygooda — a .low rooky bill 21 miles east bj sontli 
of .Boa^iri, on wHcb are a number of celt*polisbing grooTSs in 
e.xoellent preserration, became on -tbe slope and not on. tlie level, 
as at Holalagoiidi, Beliary distiiot. Being on tbe slope they did 
not cateb and retain rain water to injure tbeir polished surface. 

Tbe latest acquisition from the Hyderabad State is an. pottery fr' 
interesting piece of pottery found in one of tbe abandonee! old * 

copper mines on the left bank of tbe Kistna river near tbe ce,ntre 
of the south to north reach of the river soutli of M.nktiaia in. tbe 
Kistna district. Tbe fragment No, 2895- J. shows tbe side and 
spout of a medium-sized vessel of unique shape, tbe short spout 
being supported as it were by a rather deep buttress. The vessel 
is made of, polished earthenware dark red in co.lour. 

With it came- some seven articles of earthenware, bowls and bowl 
dishes of iron age types, and a large iron gad much oxidized.. 

In addition to these, Mr. Cass, the Mining Expert, sent two 
specimens of malachite and azurite schist the ores that had been 
mined there. The old mines lie alittle vrestward of my old work- 
ing ground when surveying the north of. .Mellore and the south of 
the Kistna district (now the Guntur district), in' 1876 and 1877. 


KoTX.--“For oi&ct. location of the sniall sitei ■ (&!1 marked with an i-gte:riils) 
named aliofe, see Addemliim No, XVII. 
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BHAEWAE DISTEICT. 

In tlie alluTial gravels of tlie Beimiliana, m afflaeat of tke 
Malprablia from the soath, many fine paiseoiitlis were foaad 
by me ia a hard kankar-cemented slimgle bed, three miles above 
ihe janctionwith the Malpmbha. They were very firmly eement- 
ed, and it reqairedmach carefa! labour to extract them imbrokea. 
Noae of these are included in the present ooUeotion, having all 
been sent to the Geological Survey Museum in 187S and fully 
described in my memoir on the Geology of the South Mahmtta 
Countryj Volume XII, Memoirs, Geological Survey of India. 
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BIJAPUE DISTRICT.* 

The oidy specimens of palseolithic age from this region which 
had remained in xny collection when I parted with it to the 
Government of Madras were Nos. 2896, 2897, 2898 and 2898-A 
all of quartzite. Of these four. No. 2898- A is the most note- 
worthy, being a very l»ge pointed oval palseolith of drab quartzite 
shaped by large flakings across the lamination of the material. 
It is figured in Plate 2 and was obtained by me in 1878 from a 
coarse shingle bed in the old aUnvium of the Malprabha river at 
Kaira. No. 2896 is a broad-pointed oval pnlaeolith found by me 
at Eaira from the same shingle bed, which yielded a fine series of 
specimens. Prom Madagi on the north side of the Malprabha I 
procured a very small pale brown oblong scraper, No. 2897. The 
above were aU included in the collection I exhibited at the great 
Vienna Exhibition, in 1873 and afterwards presented to the 
Museum of the Geological Survey of India, but I recovered No 
-2897 in 1887 by exchange. • eu «o. 

The palseoliths obtained from the sHngle beds in the al'uvium 
of the Malprabha were in all probability washed down from 
higher levels lying northward of the quartzite ridge which forms 
the southern boundary of the Kaladghi series as well as its base 
To the northward of the quartzite ridge are indications of the* 
existence of a lake or swamp, which I will call the Badami lake 
which gave rise to the quasi-lateritic deposits in which the palfflo- 
liths were buried and from which they were subsequently washed 
,ont by atmospheric agencies and carried down into the younger 
alluvia of the l ivers Malprabha and Bennihalla. That the pateo- 
liths found, in these alluvia had been deriyed from sources which 
were not far distant is proved by the very small traces of attrition 
they show. 


> Tide Memoirs, 0eologienl Snrvey of ladia, Tolame XII Since th 
pnbiioation of that Memoir the distriot, which »a« then known as the 
dieWothas been renamed the Bijapnr district and the head-quarto™ of fh. 
Colleotor have been transferred from Kaladghi town to Bijtpur^trtbl oM 
capital of the Muhammadan Kingdom, which flonrfehed fn the Mteenth 
sixteenth centuries. ® mteenth and 
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In the region whence the pateoliths were washed down there 
appears to have heen a centre o£ residence of the implement- 
makers, as implements of many sorts “ axes, spear-heads and 
scrapers occur in large number scattered over the country ; but 
no distinct site of manufacture was observed by me. 

My use of the words above quoted from my original memoir 
has been criticized by a late writer on objects of palffioiithio age, 
Mr. A. C. Logan, I.C.S., in a little book published in 1906, “ The 
Old Chipped Stones of India” in which he says (p. 23) "the 
terms ‘ axe ’ and ‘ spear-head ’ are not applicable to any true 
palceolith ; and as no implements answering to these descriptions 
occur among the large collection from this region in the Museum 
(Ckdcutta), it may be assumed that Mr. Foote according to the 
fashion of the time, used these terms loosely to describe the heavy 
choppers and pointed ovals, both used without any halting to 
wood, which are characteristic forms of the oldest Indian types.” 

I do not accept Mr. Logan’s criticism on this point any more 
than various other unfavourable comments on other parts of my 
work which I have noticed in his booklet. I am distinctly oi 
opinion that many of the palseoliths could not have been used for 
any purposes unless hafted, for they were made much too sharp 
edged to have been used in the unprotected hand, and the paleo- 
lithic people, savages though they may have been, were assuredly 
intelligent enough to invent for their axes and choppers handles 
and shafts for their sharp-pointed implements to convert them 
into spears. The mere use of clubs must bave taught them the 
advantages of having a long swing to their most formidable and 
therefore most valuable weapons, and very brief experience must 
have shown them the great gain of being able to avoid close hand- 
to-hand contests with their human enemies and much more so 
with the huge wild beasts they had to encounter from time to 
time. See ante pages 12 and 13 and also addendum No. IV. 

I have not set eyes upon the Calcutta specimens since 1887, 
80 cannot remember individual specimens I may have sent up to 
the Geological Survey Museum in the more distant times, but I 
feel confident that were I on the spot I oo^d point ont many 
that would answer to my theoretical postulation absolutely. 

No neolithic artifacts found in the Bijapur district remained 
in my collection when I sold it, but some excellent celts were seen 
lying upon a little tabular altar in front of a small temple on a 
IMe hill south of the Kaladghi-Belgaum road, some 20 miles 
south-west of Kaladghi town. All were of trappoid stone, but I 
could not asoertain whence they dame nor how they reached their 
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sitnation on the little altar. Their occnrrenee recalled Dr. 
Arihor Evans’ ^ description of a “ b»tyUc table” in his most 
interesting Httle book, “The Myoenffian Tree and Pillar Cult and 

Mediterranean Relations*” 

A consideraWe nmm'ber of fine quartzite pal^olitlis were found 
% me in tlie sMngle beds of the alinvinm of tbe Benniballa, 
tbree miles above its 'Jnnction with tbe Malprabba in Bbarwar 
districts but none remained in mj collection when I parted with it, 
Tbe specimens went to tbe ©eological Sorvey and were transferred 
later on ' to tbe' Indian Mnsenm. 



i How Sir A. J. Evan®, M,, the wry successM explorer of EBOiSOiin 

Creti 
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BimAUM DISTEICT. 

Mj colleotioji contains only fcliree specimens from this region, 
Sfo. *2899, a square bammerj made of diorite, found on tbe road, a 
few bundred yards nortli of the Gbatprabba at Gokak. Unfortu- 
nately tbe butt and one side are badly broken, otherrise it is a 
fine specimen and well finished to a good polisb. It is figured 
in Plate 48 as an example of an uncommon type of implement. 

No. 2900 is a very good specimen of a so-called tbumbstone, a 
form of flaking tool not uncommon in Western Europe, but very 
rare in India, for I know of only one other specimen No. 3390, 
found close to Kanja on tbe south bank of the Tapti in Vyara 
taluq, Baroda State- The latter I have figured in Plate 19. 
Both are made of fine-grained trap rock and are too weathered 
for exact determination of the material. The Tapti valley speci- 
men shows signs of much use at one end and is considerably 
larger than No. 2900 which I picked up on the bank of a nullah 
three or four miles south-east of Belgaum town where crossed 
by the road to Dharwar. It was the first tbumbstone I had seen 
in India. The thumbhoies are rather deep in this specimen, but 
they afford a capital hold of it when working. 

The celt No. 2901 is only in the first stage of manufacture 
and much weatihered. I found it very near to No. 2900. 

In the forest-oovered country forming the crest and edge of 
the ghte I came across no signs of prehistorics of any age. 
I.’he dense forests had probably not been penetrated by the old 
stone-workers. The southern part of the Kolhapur State and the 
northern part of the Bharwar forest region proved equally 
unproductive of prehistoric objects. ■ Eemains of the old people 
nm however found in probably sub-aerial deposits near Kathari- 
garh and Paizargarh, both naturally strong places on the east era 
side of the mountainous tract, I found true quartzite pal»oliths 
near the foot of both those hills. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


BAEODA STATE IN GUJABAT. 

A very great geograpMcai gap separates tlie geologically 
sarfeyed parts of tie soati of tie Bombay Presidency (|Mrts of 
the Bharwar, Bijapur aiid Belgaum districts) from the similarly 
snrireyed parts of Gnjarat which includes the Baroda State and 
parts of the districts of Surat, Broach, Ahmedabad and the tracts 
known as Malii Kaatha and Eewa Kantha. The country occupy-^ 
lag this great gap is, as far as I know, prehistorically a terra in- 
cognita, but if closely examined by an expert there can be little 
doubt but that indications would be found of the occupancy of 
parts of this great area by some of the neolithic people. 

Whether the paleolithic people ever inhabited this country which 
is utterly devoid of the siliceous rocks of which they loved to 
make their arms and tools may, however, well be doubted. 

In Gujarat the inhabitants were again within reach of the 
siliceous rook, but extremely few examples were met with of 
palseoliths of the types so characteristic of the Deccan and East 
Coast. Those met with came from the northern part of the 
country and had been brought down from a still more northerly 
region by the flood waters of* the river Sabarmati at an 
immensely remote period and buried low down in its old alluvium. 

The circumstances under which these palseoliths occur will be 
described further on. 

The first neolithic finds were made in Gujarat in the alluvial Baliadarpur 
basin of the Orsang river, a tributary of the Narbada, imniedi- 
ately north of the town of Bahadurpur form a most interesting 
series of common flakes, pygmy flakes and ■ cores ■ ol agate, 
chalcedony and chert and are remarkable.- for their intrinsic beauty 
of material form and colour. The flakes- are numbered from 
MOZ to 2978, of which Nos. 2968 to 2978 are pygmy flakes and 
the cores number’ from 2979 to 8025. Among these numbers I 
would invite special attention to the following : — - 
Mo» 2914 Elak© with one serrated edge- ■ 

No. 2918 Do. chopper»shaped with one knife edge. 

No. 2919 Do. with one serrated side and broad point. 

No. 2986 Do, small oval with a lancet point. 
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No. 2939 

Flake with sharp point. 

No. 2947 

Do. 

small sharp, pointed “ lancet 

No. 2962 

Do. 

wedge-shaped, short, grey. 

No. 2963 

Do. 

knife, a thin delicate little tool. 

No. 2964 

Do. 

saw, small, cutting edge serrated. 

No. 2965 

Do. 

do. do. ' do. do, do* 

No. 2966 

Do. 

do. do. do. do. do. 

No. 2967 

Do. 

knife. 

No. 2968 

Do. 

do. 

No. 2969 

Do. 

do. 

No. 2970 

Do. 

do. 

No. 2971 

Do. 

do. 

No. 2972 

Do. 

do. 

No. 2973 

Do. 

do. 

No. 2974 

Do. 

do. convex edge. 

No. 2975 

Do. 

do. bent blade. 

No. 2976 

Do. 

do. small, sharp, pointed. 

No. 2977 

Do. 

saw, small, pointed, sharp edge delicately 


serrated. 


The above flakes are all of ckalcedoiiy excepting Fo. 2936 
■ vrkicliis of red, agate and Nok 2975 and 297 6 wMoh are of chert. 

■ Mgnres of the majority will be found in Plates 9, 10 and 11. 

Of the cores several are of good shape and must have yielded 
flakes of very desirable quality. 

■ ' I eolected the flakes and other specimens under the trees at 
the north-west comer -of the fine tamarind tope foriamg the 
camping . ground . north , of the town. They lay partly on the 
surface and partly very alightly covered by sand which there 
forms the surface. There were no traces of a settleinent and 
not a singl© pot sherd was to be seen. There was no clue to any 
explanation of the presence of so many cores end flakes^ for 
no splinters and debris remained which would certainly have 
been the ease if the place had been _a factory site. 

The only object of other character was a lump of softish red 
hamatite or reddle ground to a spindle-shape. 

A find of great interest was made at the little village of 
"Serula in Songad taluq 7f miles N.B. of the kasba and if 
milis north of the Tapti river, namely, half of a very fine mace 
head or ringstone of black basaltic trap (Ho. 3395). The surface 
is a little weathered bnt not so much as to disguise the fact that 
the head had been as highly finished as it wm shapely. It is. 
figured in plate 19, I picked it up on the 21 at May 1892 in a 
sonib Jungle where it had probably lain since it was broken, with 
no signs of any habitation site at hand or near by. 
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Another Tery interesting neolitMc find was made just a year Kanj# 

iater at Kanja^ on the south (left) liaiLk of the Tapti 14 miles ““ * 

west of Serula, This was a very fine thumbstone of basaltic trap 
No 33y6 (figured in Plate 19). It has weathered to a grey 
colour and one end shows signs of its having been used for 
fiaking. It must have been a very efficient implement as a 
flaker for it fits the hand capitally and had been very carefuUy 
finished, Thumbstones are the “ Tfilenggerstiens ” of the 

Swedisia antiquaries. ■ ■ , . i iat a r ' 

Following the numbers in the collection their order No. 

3397 brings us to Amroli, an outlying little town in the south of 
the Sankheda taluq, where a small but interesting senes of flakes 
and cores of agate and chalcedony and also a stnke-a-light, 

No 3397, of pale agate (which is poUshed by sand blast) were 
obtained by myself out of the alluvium, rain action having 

exposed them on the surface. . , , a o 

MOO is a flake of clear ckalcedonj witJi a good , 

lanfr^^t Id is'igured in Plate 10. Nos. 3406-3408 are 
interesting “selected stones” of richly coloured chert j and 
No. 3409, a polished pestle of pale pink and ^ey sandstone. 

With the above was 3409, a part of the side of a coarse grey 
earthenware vessel remarkable for having ro^d it a Met of 
impressed grains, a unique adornment, for which reason I figured 

** ' ^rts of Gujarat lying north of latitude 23° N. a« many S^oa ft. 

hiUe of “ lisa ” or blown loam raised by the prevalent south- 
STterly winds and on many of these were found trac^ of the 
rSS people who appear to have had tem^rary habitetio^ 
upon their tops. No remains of durable 

id exposed on the present surface. A few suoh ^ 

are to be found to the south of the latitude above named^ut on 
them but few indications of human habitetion were met with by 
me,butl cannotclaimtohaveexamined all of them exhaustively. 

An interesting example of one of 
red on the loess HU at Kujadpura where I obtained sow 
noteworthy specimens of pottery from the surface most of them 
of grey coLr. No. 3068“ is the mouth of 

amokev firref weatkerefl. No, $068a is tke side and 

sLll vas! with a thin upright lip and is of a fine red 

cream colour. No. 3068“ is the side of a small pamted chatty 

.aft of 
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of smooth ware; the painted pattern is a dull purplish trellis. 
No. 3068 ij ' is the foot of a small vase of earthenware; red out- 
side and grey inside, the foot heing jagged with glohular steep 
impressions. 

■ On Jalampura I met with parts of a human cranium imbedded 
in the loess in a small gully a few feet below and south of 
the trigonometrical cairn, I dug them out carefully with 
my- own hands and they are all shown, as No. 3084, in a tray,, 
being too comminuted to allow of building up. Besides the 
human bones and teeth I collected various flakes, cores and 
stiike-a-light and some selected stones of blood-stone, agate, chert 
and quartz, all stones brought by human agency from iong 
distances. Amongst them I would point out as of special 
interest No. 3069 a thin flake of dull green blood-stone, No: 3073 
a flake of reddish blood-stone, No. 3080 a wedge shaped flake of 
mettled chert, No. 308*3 a strike-a-light of pink red^speokled 
chert, No. 3083 a flake of glassy quartz and No. 3084 a small 
tetrahedral flake of red chert with sharp angles. 

In the upper part of the alluvium of the Orsang river at 
Wadeli in Sankheda taiuq, a few objects of interest were exposed 
in the left bank of the river a little distance below the village. 
Among these were No. 3029, a fragment of a child’s bangle of 
bronze, one of the extremely few bronze objects I met with in 
ail the years I have colleoted prehistorios. It is a plain bit of 
curved metal without any attempt at ornament. No. 8031}, is the 
foot of a small black earthenware vase. No. 3031c is the foot of 
a shapely red vase; No. 303 of good shape also was a small 
black polished chatty. No. 3031^, the figurine of a bull of red 
earthenware, is also noteworthy. 

The old site occurring at Bigam also in Sankheda taluq on the 
north or right bank of the Heran river yielded a much greater 
variety of artifacts though not actually many specimens and 
among them the following : No. 3034, a double-edged flake 
of chalcedony ; No. 3035, a pygmy flake knife of chalcedony ; 
No. 3035 h, a flake knife of agate, a very large pygmy flake 
.figured in Plate .10 ; No. 3036,.. a curio .iis triangular pygmy tool 
of grey chert with a serrated edge. No. 8041 figured in Plate 10 
is a scraper-shaped worked flake of bluish chalcedony that has 
been used as a stiike-a-light. Several objects found were made 
of the dense brown sandstone of Champaner age which occurs so 
largely in the quarries of Songir a few miles to the east. They 
are No. 3043, half of a Linga, and a strange object of doubtful 
purpose is No. 3644, carved in Bongir sandstone, and in appear- 
ance not unlike the neck of a bottle or the bowl of a native 
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pipe, l3at from its association witliL Broken antique polte.iy. 
probaBlj of greater age than the introduction of tobacco wBicli 
probaMj iras first brouglit by Yasco de G-ama*B followers in tbe 
I5tli centorj. My friend Mr. Robert SeweE retired.) wbo 

is a keen antiquary, made a good suggestion, namely, that it was 
a pipe used for smoking ganja, a narcotic well known in the 
country before the introduction of tobacco. Together with the 
pipe was much broken antique pottery and a few other objects of 
interest, namely, two very large hammers or mauls of Songir 
sandstone, or bone crushere, Nos. 3044,i and 3044, the former 
square in shape, the latter round and possibly a pestle. Mo. 

3044i is figured in Hate 48. 

Indications that the chank ’shell bangle industry was ' 
once followed here were afforded by five working sections of the 
shells being found here, but no remains of bangles were seen. 

They are numbered 3044c to s. 

But little pottery of interest, was met with at Sigam. 

,Mo. 3044h, a cylinder of dark grey earthenware, high with 
both ends truncated, probably a phallus, may be noted ; also 
No. 30l4i, a very small disc of red smooth pottery with its edge 
very carefully ground, doubtless a piece to be used income game. 

Many traces of a settlement were met with at Yyara, in Vyam. 
Waghoria taluk. A quantity of very coarse pottery lay about, 
also many fragments of finer quality, but aiifortanat»ij too much 
'Comminuted to be of any use. Many of the fragments of vessel- 
lips were very archaic in type. 

A curious little carved piece of hard green -chlorite schist, ’ 

No. 3049, found by my daughter Miss V. A. Foote, bears a 
certain resemblanoe to the head of a hornless bullock. I have 
figured it in Plate 16. 

Mo. 3060, a round-faced round hammer of sandstone, is note* 
worthy and so also No. 3055», a lid or stopper . of earthenware 
with a cushion-shaped base. No. 3056b is part of the wide flat- 
tish lip of a vessel of bright red earthenware. Mo. 3055c? is a 
small cone, a phallus ? with both ends truncated. 

A site, interesting from its being on a small islet in the bed XamroJ 
of the Tapti at Kamrej with very steep almost inaccessible sides 
and very defensible, yielded several objects of interest, e.g,, pwnt 
Mo. 3066, a hammer face of gabbro and No. 3066^ a round 
hammer of sandstone. 

Mo. 3066|, is part of a bangle made of chank shell carved into 
an elegant tali zigmg pattern that I never met with in any 
other of the many localities where I found bangles made, of this 
material. It is figured in Plate 42, 
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No. 3066o is the shell of a species of Purpura wMoli has lost 
its colour from age aad weathering. Whether the neolithic or 
early iron age people had any acquaintance with the art of 
dyeing yarn or woven material with murex purple is a point 
deserving of enquiry. 

No. 3066p: is a disc of bright light red earthenware (brown 
inside) with an hour-glass shaped drill hole through the centre. 

No. 3067, a round hammer, the body a flattened cylinder, 
made of a puddingstone of small trap pebbles strongly cemented 
with a whitish calcareous cement ; one end wanting ; figured in 
Plate 48. The hammer had been ploughed up out of the fields 
west of Galha on the right bank of the Tapti 4 miles N.l. by E. 
of Kamrej. 

Of very considerable interest are tbe objects I collected at aa 
old site on the top of the cliff forming, the right bank of the 
Watrak. Of these I would draw attention specially to a frag- 
ment of pottery of the Mysore type No. 3165^, the lip and neck 
of a rough red earthenware chatty showing a fillet of vertically 
arranged pitlets. This has been figured in Plate 32. 

The other objects are flakes and scrapers, altogether 35 in 
number, of which 15 are of chert, 16 of agate, 3 of chalcedony, 
and 1 of glassy quartz; besides these are 24 cores of chert 
aud 12 selected stones, of which 2 are of bloodstone, 9 of chert 
and 1 of jasper. Worthy of special notice are the follow- 
ing specimens : No. 3101, a chert flake with one end trimmed into 
a TCrMer ; No. 8117 has both ends pointed ; No. 3122 is a chert 
flake T^th sharp edges, while No, 3123 is a chert flake with 
chinned edges; Nos. 3124, 3125, 3126 are flakes having each 
one sharp edge ; No. 3127 is a chert wedge ; Nos. 3128 and 3132 of 
chert may have possibly served as arrow points ; No. 3133 js a 
chert scraper ; Nos. 3135 and 3136 are pygmy flakes of chert and 
No. 3131, a pygmy flake of agate. The agate flakes Nos. 3106 to 
3115 and’ 8118 and 3120 have all got sharp edges ; No. 3121 has 
both edges serrated and No. 3130 has “ flle-like ” edges. 

Flake No. 3129 is made of glassy quartz, a material the old 
people rarely made use of as it lent itself very badly to chipping. 
The cores are mostly of the flattish kind and short. No. 3137 
is very shapely and shows that twelve flakes were struck off it 
and No. 3150 is curved and claw-shaped. The series is one of 
considerable interest. 

Prom the top of the 300 Loess hill Trigonometrical station, w«it 
of Bardqli in the ltehegam talnq, I collected 19 flakes, large and 
of whieh no less than 10 were of glassy quartz, four of 
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cliertj 3 of qnaTtziite and 2 of agata, 'beside some selected stoDes 
(a ttiiiafl ebaleedony geode and 1 fragment eacb of jaspery cbert, 
agate ^ and laterite). 

. . Fi»m tbe top of tbe Loess Mllj soutb of Bungarra Iprociared D'angarm ■ 
6 obert lakes Nos. 8194—3199, of wMeb 4 are scraper-sbaped and 
one bas a cutting edge ; a core of glassy white qnartz was also 
found and a piece of grannlar qnartz. Besides these I found 
foBx interesting fragments of pottery, of wbicb No. 8201 a is the 
side of a ¥essei of dark red coarse material showing a Met of 
impressed Vandykes. No. 8201b is part of tbe side of a vessel 
of brown polished ware. No. 3201c is a Hd handle of red rough 
ware of flattened mastoid ' shape. No. 3201 a is part of the lip , 
of large bowl of red rough earthenware showing gashes^'across the 
grooved ‘‘ T ’’-shaped lip, a very uncommon form of 
decoration. ' 

The top of the ‘ Mulsan Loess hill yielded me 31 specimens, hiii 

several of which . deserve special notice, No. 3204 a pygmy ■ 
implement, with file edges very delicately worked, of light red 
somewhat coarse chert. No. 3211 is a pink, mottled flake with 
a chisel point. Nos. 3224 and 3225 are incurved scrapers of chert, 
the former of reddish brown and white mottled colour, the latter 
small and thick and of raw sienna colour. No. 3206 is a chert 
core, light red in colour, with a wedge-shaped end. Four short 
flakes had been struck ofl^. No. 3207 is a circular scraper of dark 
red and cream chert which appears to have been touched by Are.. 

No. 3208 is a chert scraper mottled pink in colour which shows a ■ , ■ 
sharp-bevelled edge. Nos. 3212 . and ; 3213 are rare objects, ’ ■ 
namely, strike-a-lights, made of glassy white quartz. 

From an old site at the head of the gully system which cuts, MaJrari. 
deeply into the alluvium of the ’Saberraati at. Mahuri im Vijapur' 
taluq, I secured a small number of neoUtbic ' objects, amongst ' 
which were several of sufficient interest, to deserve special notice. 

No. 3237 is a small thick disc of pale drah quartzite which is 
figured in Plate 15. It was ground smooth and may have been 
polished originally. No. 32BB, a mealing stone with one used 
and one neglected side, is also mad© of pale quartzite. Nos. 3239 
8240 and 3242 are ,nio© scraper flakes of coloured chert, .and No, 

3241 is a nearly circular scraper of light-red and dark-red agate 
with a crackled surface. From near this site came several notice- 
able pieces of pottery of which No. 3246-1 is the most interest- 
ing as it represents a sacred bull with a garland round his hump 
indicated by square pitlets in the red polished maas. The 
figurine, which is rather shapely, haa lost its head. It is %ur©d 
in Plate 38, No, 3246-2, the shoulder of a chatty of fine %M 
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grey ware, is also deserving of attention on acoount of ils decora' 
tion wMeli oonsists of a raised rounded JiJlet . Below two,, fillets 
of verticai impressed 'barlets. N'o. B246-5 is a fragment o,f tlie 
sBonlder of a chatty scarlet lake in colour wMcli is of very rare 
occurrence. 

* The next objects to engage attention are .of great inte.r6st and' 
importance in proving the former habitation of paiffiolitMo man 
in this part of the country or rather of a tract lying rather farther 
northward around the headwaters of the present river. The 
artifacts under consideration are Nos. 3247 and 3248, the former 
■ a worked flake, the latter a ine axe of the Madras typeJ These 
had, been washed out of a shingle bed very -low down , in , the 
alluvium of Sabarmati on the right bank of the river opposite to a 
village of the name of Sadolia on the left hank (in the Paraiitij 
taiuq). Three other palaeoliths of fair quality were found by 
myself at this place and were placed in the Baroda Museum. 

The two palseoHths now in question are made of coarse, very 
gritty quartite and are both rather water-worn. The flake 
(No. 3247) is chocolate-coloured and the axe which is a remarka- 
bly fine implement is of pinkish white and figured in Plate 1. 

Another noteworthy paiaeolith of very coarse q uartzite g rit, the 
coarsest I have seen worked into an implement, was picked up 
by me on the surface of the shingle bed it had been washed out of, 
a few yards south of the village of Fedhamli in the Vij a pur 
taiuq on the right bank of the Babarmati and miles higher 
up the river than Sadolia. ; This implement, which is very shapely 
despite the ultra coarse material it is made of, is a rather a arrow 
pointed oval in shape and mottled brown and blney in colour, 
Ibis specimen, No. 3309, will be found figured in Plate 2. 

A very interesting site geologically and neolithically. if sucli a 
word, is ailGwable, is the Loess plateau on the right bank of the 
Sabarmati north of the large village of Derol, for near the centre 
I met with a most interesting series of selected stones as w^ell as 
a smaller number of flakes and scrapers of chert. 

The selected stones that chiefly attracted my atteBTion, 
because they had been so manifestly brought there by liuman 
agency, were pebble and fragments of a lovely pale green Amazon 
stone (a felspar), of 'which I had noticed maoy crystals in granite 


1 I fxhibiti^d it to febo Geological sootiem of tbe British Assoclatioa at 
U s-vatj greatly aUuairerd by Sir JohE Bvaxis and the other pie- 
Iwstori© testers, while a paper I rend on tbe bearings of this find on tbo 

** liistine** theory waa well apprtwed of (uee p, 14). 
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feins in tlie bed of tbe rlTer some distance further up. The speci- ■ 
mens of Amazon stone are eight in number. Nos. 3262 to 3269. 

Otiier selected stones are Nos. 3282 to 3299 of ' pinlcisli and 
reddish or bidish white chert '’■nd Nos. 3300 to 3303 of dark grej 
and white moss j chert. Nos. 3304 and 3305 are specimens of 
glassy quartz. Specimens on the loess plateau must have been 
carried up bj some man from the bed of the river where alone any 
stones are visible in this neighboiirhood. 

The modern city of Patan is built on the ruins of an ancient Patan, oH 
cityb; among these old ruins I found a few objects of decided 
archaic appearance and deserving of passing notice. ■' No. 331 
is a small jar or crucible of pale red earthenware. Excepting for 
a trifling chipping of the lip, it is entire and had not been sub- 
jected to the destructive heat of a furnace. No. 3311a is a cone 
of rough pale red earthenware. The top is truncated and the 
ground base is very slightly broken. No. 3311 e is a lid or 
stopper of pale red earthenware ; the holjow flat base has a 
bevelled edge and the top is broken. No. 3311( is a small disc of 
pottery, one side of which is covered with blue enamel and the 
other shows light red earthenware. The edges of the disc which 
is thick for it*a size have been w^ell ground. There can be little 
doubt that this and other discs were used as pieces in some genie 
like shovel board. 

An iron age site of great interest occurs at Taeravi in Vnsravi 
Velachha taluq, where the existence of an imporianv ' iron 

^ ^ . t ■ ■ . , JJt}OODu8* 

smelting industry is shown by the great size of the inoniul« of 
iron .slag there remaining. On the top of the great mounds, w In'ch 
I went over three times, seve,ral interesting obj^'cts rewarded' my ■ 
visit. No. 3314 is part of a plaque with one foot prrsenvd ma'de 
of red brown nummulitic limestone. No. 3315 is atrvineatcd cone, 
also of red brown nummiilitio limestone, a roeli which occurs 
largely in the neighbourhood. The specimen is uonsiderablj 
broken and like the foregoing one mno'h weathered. No. 3315b 
ifi part of a lid of some small vessel made of rough red earthen- 
ware. The lid is remarkable lor the large round knob which 
crowns it. No. 33l5e is a disc of blue and white enamelled 
fayence. The edges of the disc have been coarsely ground. 

No. 3315d, a corn-crusher of dark amygdaloid trap round in 
shape, so well rounded indeed as to suggest that it may have 
been used as a ball in some game played on the ground. At 
some little distance westward horn the great mounds in the bed 


* The capital of tko last Hindu dynasty of Gnjftrat, dostroyod by the 
Aluliammacfrns in 1W8. 
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of a small bat ini^nselj saline stream I foand imbedded below 
tbe sarfae© of: tbe water a large bowl of wMcIi No. 3315a la tlie 
remnant, tbe rest of tbe vessel liaving been so absoiatelj rotted 
by tbe action of tbo saline water that it crusbed up into a sqaasby 
palp in my bands as I tried to raise it, Tbe bowl 'wbicb was 
m»ie of polisbed blackware was a fine looMng object as I fiwt 
saw it nnder tbe water and I was mncb concerned at its 
dastraction. This was iny first experience of tbe destnictiye 
action on pottery of saline water, bat even bad I taken special 
precaations to try and raise tbe bowl entire— I don’t tbink it 
would bave been possible to have saved any more of it— it wag 
far too much decayed already. I bave figared tbe remaining 
frac^ment in Plate 39. Tbe Vasravi people could give me no 
information as to tbe bistory of tbe iron indnstry wbicb bad 
caused tbe formation of tbe great slag mounds, and tbe same was 
tbe case with regard to tbe equally important iron iudastrj 
the great slag mounds at Samdlii in the Sankheda taluq north 
of the Orsang river. 

At a pkce called Naroli ITahani some miles sonth+westward 
of the Great Vasravi skg moundc, I ohtained an exceitent senes 
of cores, flakes and strike-a-lights which were met with on the 
top of the laterite plateau, south of the viUage. 

Tb© site was apparently a factory for small fiakes, tbe ^ores 
remaining, 44 in nnmher, being small in size. Strike-a-Lghts 
were evidently a speciality, 18 of them havii^ been found, a larger 
number than met with in any other locality. Two of these arc 
made of chert, the remaining 16 of agate or chalcedony ; of the 
oorea 21 are of agate or chalcedony, 1 of jasper and 22 of ohert. 
Of the 9 large flakes enumerated 5 are of agate, 2 of bloodstone, 
1 of jasper and 1 of chert. Besides the above were a slingawme of 
dark grey bloodstone and four selected stones of chert, blood- 
stone, agato and jasper respectively, 

A smell number of good ^ate cores was found scattered about 
the surface north of the railway terminus at Bodeli in the 
Orsang valley. One, No. 3045 of glassy white quartz is in the 

collection. _ . . o ji,- 

Oa tbe surface arouad tbe great iron slag moTiiids at hamani 

above referred to, I found various agate and chert cores and a 
few flakes and strike-a-lights. No. 3046, a chalcedony flake, 
No. 3047, an {^ate core and No. 3048, a dark brown chert double 

core, are sbown. , . : „ , ^ , „ 

On tbe bank of tbe Mobar river opposite Kappadwanj a good 
triple core, medlnin sia^, of red and white mottled oliert, was found 
by me, 'wbicb showed distinct sand blast polish. 
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The hkliMt sand-Uasfc polish I have ever oome across I 
noted OB a double core of orange agate I fwnd on 
hill north of Wasai in Vijapnr taluq. This core No. 3^36^ is 

figiwed ^o ^ j shrine in a deep gully at Banpura I found 
a B^^rof animal figurines one of which No. 3261. s in the 
oolleetion. It is quite small in size. On the left or sou^ bank 
of the Gooma river in Bauli taluk Miss V. A. Foote oua a 
very choice little otalcedony core, milky with glassy lustre. It 
bears the number 3058. 
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^ Colonel Ferrii? has lately retired from the Political Agency a« Kolhapur 
where he hud won the esteem and afiection of all he came hi contact with 
(Kovember 10D8>. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


NOTES ON FINDS MADE IN KATHIAWAR. 


Tiie end of 1893 and tlie first lialf of 1894 were spent 
hj me in making a geological survey of tlie Gaekwar’s provinces 
in Katliiawar and they proved rich in prehistoric remains mostly 
of somewhat later age than those met with in the Gnjarat 
provinces. 

Amreli prant j commenced the survey at Amreli, the principal town in the 
prant or province of that name. My work in Kathiawar was 
very materially lightened by the great courtesy and kindness of 
Major Ferris/ the Assistant Political Agent, who also showed 
great hospitality to luy wife and self. He took much interest in 
my prehistoric researches and very generously presented me 
with a choice little collection which he had made on the old site 
at Amhavalli. I shall have to refer to his specimens further on. 

M in.iaia Among the more noteworthy of my finds, I would mention 

the following: No, 3410/9, part of a shallow plate with wide rim, 
light red in colour and polished, quite unlike any of the 
southern pottery. It stands on a very low foot. It was found 
near the village on the right bank of the Tepi river several mile,s 
north of Amreli. 

No. -3410-1 is an interesting and well-made pygmy flake of 
crimson jaspery chert found at Yersara, 1\ miles north-east by 
east of Amreli. It is a very pretty object. 

Jasimagar. Furtlier east still at the town of Damnagar in the fields north 
of the camping tope, a great number of cliaek shell bangles w^ie 
found — ^Nos. 3410c and 3410-4 to 3410-44, and as usual all had 
been broken. They showed many patterns. With them C found 
a remarkable bead made of a Trochus shell, the sides ot wnich 
had been perforated in three places by grinding. A figure of it 
will be found in Plate 41. Beside these, I obtained from the same 
spot No. 3412, a small hammer of pale green and purplish 
bloodstone ; and a slingstone of white chert in a brown base, the 
number of which is 3413. 

Kupavaii. Interesting remains of a small copper smelting industry were 

met with a little to the west of Eupavati, a village 15 miles 
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sontli-eastbj soutli of Dairnagar ; tbej were small neaps of copper 
slag and many small pieces of maiacMte (carbonate of copper) 
lying about on tbe' surface. Tbe villagers could gne no informa- 
tion about tbe industry or tbe provenance of tbe orO: close to tbe 
slag leaps. ' Gn one heap 1 found a very interesting belted 
liammer of grey gabbro wbicb bad been very badly -used and was 
much broken: tbe face and belt or groove for tbe bandle are 
however fairly preserved, and tbe latter shows that a high polish 
bad been given to tbe implement in completing it. It is figured 
in Plate 37 and bears tbe number 3428. While striking my 
camp at Eupavati, an old shepherd passed close to me spinning . 
with a distaff. The rays of the rising sun glinted on the spindle; 
whorl as he moved along and I got Mm to show it to me. It . 
was evidentlj prehistoric in. age and had bean found in the ruins ’ 
of an anoient village some miles to the south and ' outside the 
Baroda territory, and to my great regret I was unable to visit the 
old site. Tiie old man was quito wilimg to part with his spindle 
wborl and sold itj to me and went off quite pleased with himself. 
The spindle whorl is made of pale brown polished earthenware 
and is numbered 3423/. In shape it is very like number 2605^*, a 
spindle whorl I found at Fatpad in Kurnool district. On my 
return inarch to Bamnagaf, I found an interesting series of 
cores and some good selected stones (agate, chert and jasper) as 
also some small flakes near to the mosque south of the town. 
These are numbered &om 3429 to 3445. 

Some 8 miles to the north-east of Damnagar on the top of 
Ambaldi hill I found a small number of scn&pers, cores and 
selected stones, of which No. 3446, a small and broad scraper of 
red chert, has been figured in Plate 13 , becmuse shapely and 
well made. It is difficult to divine for what purpose these very 
small tools were made. All the scrapers, cores and the selected 
atones with one exception are of chert. The exception, No. 3454, Is 
a green moss agate. The only object not of stone here found was 
the spout of a vessel of brown earfhenwar© of no special interest. 

Alter leaving Ambaldi I visited Vala State, where Vak town 
is a place of some interest to be described further on J On my 
return thence to Amreli I travelled along the railway, rather 
north of the Damnagsr taluq, and in so doing crossed the little 
outlying Tappa of Khijria, and to the by south df Ehijria 
village hit upon a small but very interesMng pottery site. The 
ipecimens found were unfortunately mere fragments but deserv- 
ing of much notice, because of the very high class quality of 
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many of tham wMcli present a distinctly oiassical Greek facies 
and are utterly unlike the pottery finds mad© elsewhere with two 
exceptions. The ware is red or pale red in colour and very hard 
in texture, having been ivell fired.' Various pieces show very 
high polish. Several pieces are deserving of special notice, 
for example, No. 8493-77, figured in Plate 18, the low conical lid 
of a vessel strangely small to he furnished with a steam hole. 
It is of red ware unpolished hut shapely, and unluckily its 'edge 
in much broken. No. 3493-81 is part of the side of a vase of 
very fine ' quality, light red in colour and half polished. The 
mid^dle of the fragment shows a thick rounded fillet below four' 
flutings. Below the fillet is a plain hand. In the figure the 
flutings are represented as occurring above the fillets, but I 
am doubtful if the fragment should not have been turned the 
other way. The curve of the fragment is but very slight, so the 
perfect vase must have been of good size and doubtless a very 
good-looking specimen of the fictile art, though unfortunately too 
little remains to allow of attempting a pictorial restoration. 
No. 3493-87, also figured in Plate 18, though but a small 
sherd, is a remarkable one, because so absolutely unlike any 
other of my other finds elsewhere. It is of hard isabel coloured 
terra cotta and shows a hand or part of a band of strong 
reedings which probably occupied the bulge of the vessel, which 
as shown by the slight curvatur«i of the sherd, must have 
been one of very fair size. No. 3493-98 is the base of a 
vase or bowl of light red polished terra cotta, buffy in colour 
underneath, and the entire vessel must have been a very orna- 
mental one. It is figured in Plato 31 . Of the unfigured specimens, 
Nc»s. 3493-82-83 and 84 are deserving of special notice on account 
of the beauty of their material and colour. The ware is very dense 
and hard in texture and beautifully polished, and I have nowhere 
else seen anything so truly high class. From the perfect polish 
retained by these sherds it is clear that they can only have been 
exposed lor a very short time. The site, which I left with great 
regret at being unable to revisit it and make excavations, lies 
about half a mile south of the railway bridge over the Tepi 
river, which runs south past Amreli into the Shetrauji river. 

Lying some 8 miles west of Amreli is the village of Akka 
dia Mota, around which I collected a very good series of strike-a- 
lights, scrapers, cores and fiakes of chert, agate, chalcedony and 
bloodstone of considerable beantj. With them were some 9 or 
10 selected stones of chert of gay and striking colours. The 
numbers run from 3494 to 3581. Of these special attention is 
due to No*. 34900^, a scraper of purple and pink chert furnished 
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with nieks to help attacking it to some kind of handle. They are 
placed one on each side at one end. 

Thirteen miles to S, by W. of Amreli at Babapnr the aliiiTiniE 
in tho left bank of the Shetranji river above the village yielded 
a large and important series of flakes, scrapers, strike-a-lights, 
sling stones and cores and a few selected stones, numbered 
from 3533 to 3315. The most noteworthy of this series is No. 
3568, a thin, leaf-shaped flake of wine-red chert, very delicately 
biserrated. The bulb end is wanting. Of much interest also is 
No. 3570, a triangular piercer of brown red chert, which would 
have been very efficient in making holes in leather or wood. 
The three strike-a-lights, Nos. 3543, 3544 and 3545, of rich 
coloured chert, would from their good shapes have proved very 
useful had they ever been bi^ought into use. 

Tho Babapur site yielded some 13 broken shell bangles, one 
of which, No. 3615-1 , shows a raised fillet of right sloping barlets 
lying between two grooves. It had been rolled but not enough 
to mar the uncommon pattern materially, so I figured it in Plate 
42. Of pottery I obtained only one sherd, the foot of a small 
vase of red polLshed pottery. It bears the number 3615-^35. 

From a small site two miles above Babapur on the left bank 
of the river, I got 7 sherds of earthenware of good quality. 
These are Nos. 3621-5 to g, and No, 3622-5. Ail are noteworthy, 
but the best which is quite unique in its colouring is No. 8621-€?, 
the shoulder of a much painted pot polished outside but rough 
inside. The colour is applied in bands seven in number, of which 
one broad and two narrow bands are red, three bands are purple 
and one is pink. A well-shaped oval trimmed flake of white agate 
which came from this site will be found figured in Plate 10, No. 
S622. Very many of the flakes and other artifacts procured at 
and to the south of Babapur are made of varioiitic chert, a stone 
forming several veins in the western part of the Bhari taluq. 
Shades of yellow or yellow brown are the most eharaoterietio 
eoiours of these artifacts. 

Beside the large series of shell bangles, Ambavalli site did not 
give much of great interest, as veiy little good pottery was met 
with and no specimens of neolithic stone work. No. 3622-71 is 
the moutia of a small water bottle of light red earthenwaro 
painted red. No. 3622-72 is the lip of a goblet, tidn and upright, 
of red polished ware. No. 3622-79 is a spindle whorl of pale 
reddish rough earthenware. No. 3622-80'dar is a small orateriform 
bowl, nearly entire, of pale reddish ware. 

. The old site at Ambavalli from which Major (now Colonel) 
Ferris gave me so many interesting specimens, yielded a oapital 
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series of clian.k sitell bangles, many of , wMei show remarkaHe 
patterns about wbicb mueb might be said if space allowed ; but. 
the 17 specimens I have %iired in Plate 43 will speak better 
tbau Yerbal descriptions, 

Samaaiiiala, . The environs of SamadMala (22|- raijes sontb of Amreii) to the 
north and north-east of . the village, yielded some good specimens 
of dakes, scrapers, cores, strike-a-lights and selected stones. The 
fiakes, scrapers and cores are of various, mostly bright coloured, 
stones as chert, bloodstone and chalcedony, the most noteworthy 
specimen being No. 36246,- a triple core of rich blue green blood- 
swne, ' Another triple core, No. 3626, of interest is made of bluish 
chaleedony. No. 3629 is a strike-a-light of dull brownish, red 
chert, square in plan, with three bevelled sides. 

Umria. The environs of Umria, a village 31 miles south of Amreii, 

proved very rich in small chipped neolithic artifacts made of 
chert, bloodstone, chalcedony, agate and quartz and shaped into 
fiakes, scrapers, incurved scrapers, flake knives, strike-a-lights 
and many cores. In company with these artifacts were many 
selected stones of much beauty of colour. The best finds were 
made on tbe maidan south of the village and on the open plain 
(also a true maidan) lying to the north-east of the village and 
stretching away to the foot of the great Lapala hill. 

The specimens found south of Umria are numbered from 
36S2 to 3718. Those found tx) the north-east are numbered from 
3719 to 3846. Of the former series I would call attention to 
Noa. 3635 to 36376, and of these to No. 3636 which is a scraper 
incurved at both ends and figured in Plate 13. It is a very shapely 
little tool which would have served well for scraping tliin wands 
for arrow shafts. All of these incurved scrapers are entire. Many 
le chert and the chert and agate cores are such pretty objects and bright 
cores, coloured, that one wonders they were not drilled and converted 
into beads, but their beauty for that purpOBB does not seem to 
have struck the neolithic people. 

Of the finds made to the north-east of Umria village by far 
the greater number are cores made of chert, bright coloured in 
many cases. Flakes, scrapers and strike-a-liglits were of rare 
occur fence ; of the fiakes Nos. 3762 to 3166 might, from their 
shap^i^, have served as arrow points, but they were not specialiy 
worked for that purpose and show neither barbs nor tangs like the 
typical arrow-heads of other countries. Nos. 3754 and 3755 are 
good chert strike-a-lights, the first oval and the second circular 
in shape. No. 3761 is a graving tool or burin’’ of deep red 
The selected stones Nos. 3839 to 3846 are all speoimans of 
.'GOlo-UrS.:' 
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Prom tlae left bank of tbe Okakrora nnllah, a few miles sontli 
o! IJmria I obtained several good cores of cbert, one of wMck 
No. 3849 may liaye been intended for a strike-a-ligbt. It 
shows 10 radiating flakes and is of pink colour. No. 3854 is a 
triple core of chalcedony from wbicli 4, 9 and 4 flakes bad been 
struck in three several directions. 

The Nigala Tappa, a small but interesting outlying patch of 
the Baroda teriitory, 42 miles south of Amreli, gave me a couple 
of good chert sorapers, No. 3855, deep crimson and purplish in 
colour, and No. 3856, crimson, orange and blue in colour and 
showing a large* bulb of percussion. No. 3857 is a flake knife 
of chert, dull crimson in colour and quadrangular in section with 
OEp cutting edge. 

Of the 11 cores here collected, Nos. 3859 and 3860 are of 
chalcedony, and the rejnaining 9 of richly coloured chert, probably 
taken from the once important but nearly worked out small vein 
of that rock which occurs to the southward of the village of Nigala 
42 miles south of Amreli* This vein yielded 22 of the selected 
stones (Nos. 3869 to 3890), only one, No. 3891, being of white 
agate. The vivid colouring of the selected stones is very 
remarkable. 

Another source of the richly coloured clierts so largely utilized 
by the neolithic people was a vein occurring at Khamba a 
Gaekwari village on the Dhantravari river, 10 miles north of 
Nigala. 

In the fiat tract between Umria and Bhard in the centre of 
the Dhari mahal, or taluq, I collected, beside a series of 13 
capital brightly coloured chert cores, a fragment of what I regard 
as a possibly true worked arrow-head of brown grey chert. This 
bears number 3892 and is figured in Plate 14; It is distinctly 
worked and appears to he tlie tang of a true arrow-head, but the 
only one I really accept as such, with confidence. 

Of the localities yielding prehistorics that I happed upon in 
the south-western part of the Dhari taluq in February and March 
several were rich in cores, small scrapers and worked flakes of 
chert ; of many and often rich colours, as well as some of agate 
and bloodstone. A number of selected stones of the same 
materials accompanied the above. 

.Two of the localities rich in these pretty stones occuri’^ at 
Ghachai, 13 miles from Dhari, the one at the foot of the big 
conical hill north-east of the village, the other at foot of the hi% 
across the valley south of the village a couple of miles to Hisi 
southward. The number of small fliakes corresponding in ska to 
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Ihe cores which werefouEd with them was very smali: they had 
doabtless been carried away to be used elsewhere. , The uses 
these small Hahes were put to. are not 'Tery ob¥ioiis and the 
.. question is one alTording grounds for speeiilation they may have 
as already hinted at page 22 served for heads to small drills, as 
points for tiny arrows and as points for tatooing instruments. 
The chert came from small veins which are, met with here .and 
there in , the trap rocks. Different fragments of the stones 
, chipped evidently varied in their readiness to chip nicely and 
where tliey flaked kindly the makers . v^ent in occasionally for 
niaking secondary and more rarely for making' tertiary sets of 
flakes off the same selected stone. ';. These secondary and tertiary 
sets of flakes always lie in a direction different from the primary 
set which was almost invariably the principal set in importenca 

Of especial interest among the specimens fonnd at the two 
Chachai sites are the following :• — 

From the square foot of Chachai Hill North — 

No. 3922- — ^Fiake of white agate, three sides trimmed. 

No. 3921 — Arrow points ?? of spherulitic chert. 

No. 3925 — Double core, chert, deep dull crimson. 

No. 3926 — Double core, chert, deep red brown. 

No. 3929 — Double core, ebert, deep dull crimson. 

From the north foot of the hills, south of Chachai village— 

No, 3972 — Flake scraper of yellow ochre chert. 

No. 3975 — Flake; triangular pinky chert. 

No. 397? — Scraper of white agate. 

No. 3979 — Strike-a4ight of red chert. 

From my camp, at Chachai T completed the examination 
of the plexus of high hiUs around the Sar Eaia peak (2128'), the 
highest point in the '* the large forest tract in which alcn© 
lions remain in India and though I wandered far and wide in the 
forest, I came upon no traces of them. From Chachai I could 
not march down direct to Kodinar, a small port on the coast, but 
had to return north-eastward to get: on to the highroad leading 
from Dhari to the sea and in so doing I had to camp at a place 
called Dhalkania, anti th.ere came on an old pottery site about 
half a mile south* west ' of the village lying on the west side 
of a rather deep gully,, . On the 'Surface of the fields there, 

I collected a rather interesting ■ series of pottery fragments of a 
kind quite unlike the recent local ware and of very superior 
quality. The majority of the sherds are of pale or Hght red 
<M>ionr and unpolished, hat No. 4041-17, the foot of a vase of 
fine quality, is of bright red colour varnished; so also is 
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No. 4041-21, the side of a naediom sized cliattf, bTight ted. in 
colour and polished, jwith a plain fillet above a groove outlie 
shoulder of the vessel. No. 4041-24 is the side of a luediiim-sized 
dish, or saucer, with .a wavj inside surface ; the vessel is of light 
red ware polished externally. Nos. 4041-30 and 4041-31 are sides 
of vessels of light red terra cotta. No. 4041-1 is the lip of a vase 
of pale red terra cotta with a left barred hUet. No. 4041-3 is the 
lip of a flattish dish-like vessel of red polished ware with a very 
widely expanded slightly carved lip. 


Ill Addemlum No, XX will be fottiid notes on tbe coasts of 
Obhamandal, 


CHAPTER XXV. 


FINDS MADE IN VALA STATE. 

The objects I came across in this small State should, I think, 

be classed as protohistoric rather than prehistoric a “ 

which I was confirmed by studying the contents of the smal. 
museum the Thakoor of the State had established for the pi^er- 
vation of the larger antiquities which are found from time to txiM, 
when the ruins of the old city of Vallaoipux are exposed by 
digging foundations for new houses, the modem town standing on 
ruL of the ancient one which was reputed to be one of the 
i ancient of Hindu settlements, Thakoor showed me 

his Httle museum with just pride and presented me with No. 345. , 
a fine specimen of a doable club-ended pestle, made of mioa trap 
Jf very fair finish and drab in colour. The genera shape may U 
described as a compressed cylinder and the whole was we 

^^n^old^dSer hunting about for bea^ 

brought his collection, made before my arrival, and I Itmk^ 
through it carefully and found that it consisted mai^y of the 
contents of a lapidary’s shop which were 

bought them of him. Bis included in the Nos. 3460 to 3480, 
SeLst interesting object being No. 3460, a I®”® 

of limpid rook crystal about an inch m diameter This was 
doubtless meant to he used as an eye for m idol. Similar eyes 
are to be seen let into figures of Kali with a deep F®®® ^ 
tJnsfil underneath to give the face the wicked bloodthirsty 

!™„“n m «lJ»a bj b» vofri... No. 3lM » • .—I 

piaoe of blown' and white onyx cnt table shape, bnt left nnpolwhed. 

k the ^ small seal of sardonyx well .cat )u 

^thS i “on it. Nos. 3465 to 3478 and 3^0 am 
beads, 4 of crystal, 5 of sardonyx, 3 of onyx, 1 of agate, 1 of 
amethyst and 1 of lapis lazuli ; several are rough *”P®f 

With the above are two lots of chips, the one, No. 3484, ol 
ohalcedeny of dark and light green, Bvely tiute 
duced by copper staining; the other lot, No. 3485 
rXnyxf No 3459 is a smaU thin disc of brown trap, some piece 

“ T^^ns oldTSipur proved to be rioh in ohank shell 
bangles with which I coUeotod a few marine shells of interest . 
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No. 3493-2, a Nerita siell perforated and made into a bead ; 
No 3493-3, a perfect Nassa shell and 3493-5, a small conns also 
perfect; No. 3493-6 (figured in Plate 41) a very small_ thick 
oushion-like discovery carefully finished but not polished : it may 
very probably have been intended for a bead, buu have remained 
imperforate. " Of the bangles many show very consideraWe orna-, 
mentation and ten of them were accordingly figured in Plate 43, 
but many of the unfignred ones are also worthy of examination. 

An object of no little interest is No. 3493-76, an archaic Hmdn 
figure of a lion made of miliolite limestone, now much weathered 
and dirty pinky grey in oolonr. 
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GHAPTBE XKYL 


lETFUB STATE, KATHIAWAR. 

, Oa tke IStli Febraarj 1894, 1 worked, to tke, eastward of mj 
camp wkicli I bad occasion topitolinear t.lie EankavYao station ^ on 
tbe'railwaj, 16 miles west north of ,Amreli,,aEd oa a low 
miag ground came across a site, east, of tke old ginning mill, on 
wMcb, there w,a8 scattered about a great' deal of broken ,potterj 
of a tjp© I was tkea unacquainted witk. A , great searcli for 
fragments of yessels of Tecogii,i 2 ;able sbspe resulted in mj colleeti- 
,ing the following senes in wMch are^ several , of decided, interest. 

- , The, specimens No. 891i-“S'»4-5 and 6 are lotaiis. of rough ware 
pale redin colour. ' No. 891 1-8 is a red chatty bowl with the. side 
sharply turned down and out. No. S9 11-1 0. is the lip of a very flat 
dish of fine grained but unpolialied ware. , Nos. 8.-9i,i-ll to 17 arc 
bowls with upright sides and sharp, edged lips of light red ware. 
Nos. B911-18 to 17 nm painted deep and bright red; 8911-14 
shows deep red on top of the lip ; 39ii-15 shows four Hues of 
dark red brown. No. 80 1 1 -1 8 is the large and thick lip of a very 
shallow platter ; it is painted with brown bands on bright red. 
No. 8911-20 is the upright lip of a large vessel of very pale red 
ware painted a deep red. No. 8911-21 is the upright thick lip 
square topped ol a laj^e vessel of very pale bath" brick ware 
painted red brown and is %ured in Plate 83. No. 891 1-28 is the 
lip and neck of a medium-siaed chatty of greenish grey colour. 
No. 8911-25 is part of a small upright vessel of bath-brick ware 
with a fillet lound the middle of it. No. 3911-80 is the conical 
lid ol a small vessel which was not found. The lid which is black 
ie greatly corroded by the action of the bractkish water I found it 
in, for I picked it out of a small but very saline stream. Iii shape 
this Id corresponds closely to a lid No. 15 Ida which I found at 
Sindavalluin in Bellarj district, and figured iu Plate 88. 
No. 8911-18 is a disc, of rough brown ware perforated by a weli- 
driiled hole which is not centncal however ; No. 8911-o2 is a 
remarkable disc of light brown ware, slightly biconcave and 
with the edges ground round ; the biconoavit-y of the disc must 
have been due to its being intentionally made of that shape ; 
it is evidently not a mere converted sherd as are the great 
majority of othar pottery discs. It Is figured m, Plate 31. 
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The whole of this series is svi (/enemandthe site dese^mg of 
i 1 «f>«roh Mt geological work in the Amreh prant 
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CHAPTEE XXVIJ. 


KALAT STATE, BALUCHISTAN. 

Eoar specimeBs, fragments of three funereal utiis and one bowl# 
were presented to me by Mr. Hughes Builer, I.C.S,, who procured 
them at Sompur Doab. The urns are remarkably unlike any 
type of pottery met with in the south of the peninsula, in the 
Deccan, in Gujarat or Kathiawar, and are of extraordinary coarse- 
ness and of very pale colour. The bowl is creamy pink in colour 
and the fracture pale red with a sandstone texture. 

They bear the numbers 4182 to 4135. The fragments are 
of insufficient size to give much idea of the size or shape of the 
vessels. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 


■ SIND. ■ 

The prehistoric objects obtained from this province are flakes 
and cores of flint from Bohri on the left bank of the Indus, some 
of which were given to me by my old friend and colleague, the late 
Dr. W. T. Bianford, f.e.s. ; these were Nos. 4044 to 4050. The 
other specimens Nos. 4051-4053 I procured from the Indian 
Museum in exchange for South Indian palceoliths. 

No, 4054, the largest of the cores and a remarkably fine 
specimen, made of grey mottled flint, probably came from Eoliri 
also. It was given to me by the late Mr. George Lavelle (of the 
Mysore Geological Department) who found it, as a paper weight, 
on his father's table after the latter's death ^ and believed it to 
be of Indian provenance —an idea which the nature and work- 
manship of the core strongly favours. The size of the flakes 
struck from this core would have fitted them well to be used as 
razors or knives. It is figured in Plate 52 and the saw-flake 
No. 4047 is figured in Plate 9. The flakes obtained at Eohri are 
of poor quality as compared with the cores that might be expected . 


^ MioKael Lavelle, the reSiaooverer of the Kolar Gold Mines in Mysore, a man 
much respeofced by all who really knew him* 
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CHAPTER XXJX. 


NOTES ON SPECIMENS FROM THE JABALPUR 
DISTRICT. 

Tlie small series of neolitMo remains from Jabalpur inclnded 
in mj collection was obtained from tbe Indian Museum by 
exchange for the purpose of comparison with the cores and Hakes 
which I had found in some quantity in the Ceded Districts, Guja- 
rat and Kathiawar. In the only visit I paid to Jabalpur my 
attention was devoted to geological features and 1 came across xio 
prehistoric remains of any kind ; moreover I had only a couple of 
days at tny disposal and was not on the lookout for such things. 

The specimens that I obtained, Nos. 4055 to 407^1, consist of a 
burin, 2 flakes, a scraper, and 1 5 capital and very typical cores 
of chert and jasper. 

The most interesting specimen in the series is No. 4055, a 
burin of chert of the identical shape of the flint burins used by 
the old palaeolithic artists of the French bone oaves to engrave 
upon bone ‘and ivory their wonderfully spirited sketches of their 
animal contemporaries. It differs in size only from a specimen 
from the well-known caves of Les Eyzies in Dordogne (France) 
now in my private collection. The Jabalpur specimen measures 
2 ^/ in length against the of the French speci- 

men, and is made of pale greenish yellow and white chert with 
a pink tip, while the latter is made of fiint.^ 

The two flakes Nos. 4056 and 4057, the former of olialcedonj 
and the latter of chert, have both of them well marked bulbs of 
percussion. Of the cores special attention should be given to 
No. 4061 (a double core of red banded jasper) and Nos. 4072 and 
4073 (both made of agate) on account of their good shape and 
workmanship. 


^ In Plate 12 tbe burin is represoiitod as showing a projecting lump on its 
right side, this was owing to the acciclcntal slipping of the piece of wax which 
fastened it to the upright frame in front of the camera. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


BANDA STATE. 

The three neolithic objects obtained from this part of Central 
India were procnred by me from the Indian Musemn by exchange 
effected in 1887 with my friend, the late Mr. Wood Mason, the 
then Superintendent of that institution. Two of these artifacts, 
Nos 4074 and 4075, are celts of the ordinary axe type ma,de of 
basic trap rock, the third No. 4076 is a hammer axe of similar 
material. They offer no specially noteworthy features of shape 
or otherwise, but are distinctly of interest as shomng great 
resemblance to weapons of the same type fium Southern India 
which are in the collection, from which it is a legitimate inference 
that their makers must have had the same ideas as to shap and 
the process of manufacture, and were in fact on the same plane of 
civilization and very probably contemporaries* 
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CHAPTER XXXL 


EEWAH STATE. 

With only one exception the specimens in this interesting 
series were given to me in 1 898 h j my friend and colleague Mr. 
Richard Dixon Oldham, late of the Geological Survey of India, 
who was, as far as . I know, the first person to discover palseoliths 
in this part of India. 

The palsBoliths are of especial interest as they are made of 
poroellanite, a kind of liornstone or baked shale which occurs in 
the lower Vindbyan rocks of this region. 

The very great amount of weathering the implements have 
suffered is a strong proof of their great antiquity, and tho great 
change the stone has undergone is clearly shown in some of the 
accidental chips that have been befallen them, the unaltered 
stone being quite dark, almost black in colour, while the weather- 
ing of older breakage shows in shades of grey of greater pale- 
ness accordiug to their age. This is specially noticeable in 
No. 4079, the outer surface of which is quite drab in colour. 
No. 4081 is a very rude scraper of light brown drab weathering 
yellowish and No. 4082 is a chopper of similar colour^ A speci- 
men of great interest from the Rewah country which I obtained 
by exchange from the Indian Museum is No. 4104, a very 
shapely little pointed-oval palseolith of creamy quartzite very 
similar in quality to some of the southern quartzite. It is figured 
in Plate 2. 

To turn to the neoliths, No. 4084 is a mace head of light 
brown colour of a pale brown rather steatoid material and is 
probably a pebble which has been well and carefully drilled. 
No. 4085 is a fine massive mace bead apparently of sand- 
stone ; figured in Plate 52. No. 4086 is half a slickstone 
or smoothing stone, a crushed cylinder in shape with rather 
sharp edges, with one end gone and the remaining end carefully 
truncated. The material is apparently quartzite rather weathered. 
No. 4087 is a discoid worked flake of chert (?). No. 4089 is 
half of a small mace head which broke before the drilling was 
completed Of interest also is No. 4105, a neolithic mealing- 
stone of dark purple gritty quartzite, typical in shape, given to me 
by my friend, Mr. 0. Michie Smith, Government Astronomer, 
Madras, who picked it up in the camp of the Total Solar Eclipse 
party at Sadol in 1896 or 1897. 

II 


Pateoliths of 
porcellanite. 


Neoliths. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIL 


CHOTA NAaPUE. 

SPECBIENS COLLECTED BT THE LATE Mu. WOOD-MASON, WHEN 
SUPBEINTENDENT OP THE INDIAN MUSEUM. 

This most interestiBg series was presented to me bj Mr. Wood- 
Mason, a valued friend who was intenselj interested in 
prehistorios. It consists of 17 small neolithic celts of fibroiit© and 
slate and 7 pointed flakes of chert which he collected near Eanohi 
and which flakes he regarded as true worked arrow-heads, a 
point on which however I could not agree with him as I could 
only regard them as accidentally pointed flakes such as are not 
infrequently met with in localities where chert or agate flakes 
have been prepared for other purposes. I cannot see any traces 
of positive designed working which are so exceedingly manifest 
in true arrow-heads from many countries. I have already dwelt 
upon this strange absence of really worked stone arrow-heads 
and have speculated upon possible reasons for this notable fact 
(see anie p. 21). The people who could chip such exceedingly 
delicate little implements as some of the pygmy knives found in 
Gujarat and the Deccan and some of the beautiful serrated flakes 
and delicately finished scrapers as are to be seen in the collection 
could have had no possible difficulty in manufacturing stone 
arrow-heads had they been inclined so to do. It is hardly 
possible to imagine them unacquainted with bows and arrows. 

The flakes Nos. 4125 to 41B1 which Mr. Wood-Mason regarded 
as true worked arrow-heads I can only, as said above, look upon 
as mere accidental flakes, for none of them show any secondary 
working, or any attempt to give them barbs or otherwise to 
improve their shapes. All are made of chert. Among the possi- 
ble arrow-beads of my own finding I can only mention Nos. 3892 
and 43. The former of these appears to be the tang of a really 
worked airow-head of chert. I found it near U mria in K athiawar 
and have figured it in Plate 14. No 43 is a broad head with a 
transverse cutting edge of the type called '^tranohet’’ by the 
Prench archseologists. It is made of chert and was found by me 
at the very interesting prehistoric site at Sawyerpuram in 
TinneveUy district exposed by the removal, by jEolian agency 
doubtless, of part of the southern end of the great teri or red sand 


CHOTA NA0PUE. 
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dune. As possibly anotber example of a true arrow-bead leaf- 
sbaped in front and with a long and broad tang, but no barbs, I 
would mention No, 1366--62 found on Eamdurg in Bellary 
district and figured in Plate 11, but do not feel perfectly assured 
of its baving been intentionally worked, and so also witb regard 
to No. 2795 from Eawalkonda, Sindnnur taluq, Hyderabad, 
wbicb is made of agate, and is also figured in tbe same plate. 

Witb wbat object tbe small celts were made is a question 
not quite easy to answer positively } They were manifestly too 
small to be of any use as weapons or lor ordinary agricultural 
purposes, but they may have been toys for tbe neolitbic cbiidren, 
or possibly have been prepared as miniature weapons or used for 
ceremonial purposes to be carried attached to slight wands as indi- 
cations of rankorotfice. Nos. 4109 and 4111 deserve attention 
for good shape and careful workmanship. Nos. 4112 and 4113 
were finished witb rather blunt edges. No. 4115 shows instead of 
a sharp edge a broad blunt hammer face like a typical hammer axe. 
The fibrolite has taken in some specimens a very good polish and 
is a decidedly good-looking stone. No, 4114 shows one square and 
one rounded side. 

That the thorn-headed arrows ahswered their purpose very 
thoroughly may have been one reason why the how became the 
favourite weapon of the Aryan people, deaerihed in the Eigveda, 
who also practised the plan of poisoning iheir arrow-heads which 
they then made of stag-horn or bone. See Br. 0. Schrader’s 
Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples. Translated by 
F. B. Jevons. Also ante p. 21. 


^ The sharp-edged little celts might possibly have served as spuds, if 
fastened at the ends of handles of suitable length. 


Small celts. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIII. 


HAZAKIBAGH DISTEICT, BENGAL. 

Considerable interest attaches to the two specimens which 
alone represent this part of Western Bengal. Both of them are 
of copper and formed part of a great cache of copper implements 
found some thirty years ago in the neighbourhood of the old 
Baragunda copper mine. They were very kindly given to me by 
my friend Dr. Saisse, the manager of the great Giridih coal mines 
(belonging to the East India Eailway Company) when I visited 
them in 1887. Both specimens are figured in Plate 19. No. 4106 
is a broad heavy axe-head which if well handled must have been 
a formidable weapon. It was probably secured to its handle ^ 
means of rings and wedges after the fashion of- the kterite 
cutters’ axes used in Travancore, as shown in the sketch facing 
page 63. When given to me by Dr. Saisse the axe-head was 
covered by a beautiful green patina which was to my intense 
disgust cleared off by an officious servant who had removed 
it from its proper resting place, with, I firmly believe, tlje 
felonious intentiou of selling it as old metal and would have 
done so but that I missed it just in time and made sharp enquiry 
for it when it reappeared but minus its lovely patina ! The 
other specimen No. 4107, a large woman’s armlet, bad not been 
tampered with and remains as when I first got it. 

At a big fair at Giridih I witnessed an amusing scene, a 
party of young women being fitted with thin bangles too small in 
size to go on kindly. They submitted to have their hands squeezed 
very severely by the vendors and were suffering such pains that 
they were weeping bitterly during the process yet oontinued to 
suffer for the sake of vanity . The girls were, I believe, Santhalis. 

Such a painful process must have been often submitted to by 
the wearers of shell bangles which were often far too small to be 
got over a woman’s band of round size without very severe 
manipulation. 

A Tamil poet, whose name I cannot recall, wrote about ladies 
of high rank laying aside their gold bracelets when going into 
mourning and wearing shell bangles for a time. This was an 
ancient custom. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV, 


OBYLON. 

At pages 250 and 251 of tlie Gatalogne Eaisonnd will 
be found three lists of neolithic artifacts obtained in Cejlon in 1008 
and which I added to my ooliection as I regarded them of great 
interest for comparison with the works of the Indian neolithic 
people, even though the evidence furnished may not suffice to 
establish an ethnic relationship between the two peoples. It 
proves they had some identical wants which led them to shape 
hard stones into tools snch as scrapers and incurved scrapers 
wherewith to reduce to the desired thickness the shafts of their 
arrows, lances and javelins. Some of the Ceylon quartz objects 
certainly seem to be , true arrow-heads, although in India the 
neolithic people appear to have contented themselves with vegetable 
substitutes sncb as strong and big thorns and not to have gone in 
largely, if at all, for stone arrow-heads. 

The nearly entire absence if not total want of stone arrow- 
heads in India is a fact that cannot he gainsaid though scrapers, 
saws, strike- a-lights and flakes of many kinds occur numerously 
in many neolithic sites together with beautifully worked pygmy 
flakes and knives and prove abundantly that their makers 
could have produced excellent arrow-heads if they bad chosen to 
do so. Their successors in the early iron age turned out iron 
arrow-heads of capital shape and workmanship. 

The three lists above referred to are firstly an enumeration of 
neolithic artifacts collected by myself on Atgalla hill 3 miles east 
of Gampola after having seen the very fine collection of such tools 
made by my friend Mr. John Pole, the pioneer explorer of the 
prehistory of the mountain region of Ceylon. The specimens are 
marked O.A. (1-26). 

The second list represents a series of quartz neoliths very 
kindly given to me by Mr. Pole. They are marked C.M. (1 to 29) 
and came from Maskellija. 

The third list represents a second series of artifacts given me by 
Mr. Pole who obtained them from near Matal^, north of Kandy. 
They are marked C (1-13). 

The lists show the nature of the several objects and the 
special character of the quartz they are made of. The objects pre- 
pared are flakes, scrapers, strike-a-lights, piercers and possibly 
arrow-beads. 
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CByliON. 


objects baTe in some cases been made of coloured 
chert, but Mr. Pole could spare me none of these, they bemg made 

of stone rarely met with in the country. v f i,- 

He wiU, I earnestly hope, bring out a monograph of his 
work in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Oeylon illustrated 
by his own hand. As he is a capital draughtsman such an 
iUnstrated monograph will be of great interest and valne. ^ 

I quite agree^ with Mr. Pole as to the age of these artifacts 
whieh he regards as neolithic and not palaeolithic as they were 
considered by the Doctors Sarasin in their great work on the 
etlmograpliy of the Veddahs. 


LIST 


Olf 

PALAEOLITHia SITES REPEBSENTED IN 
THE FOOTE COLLECTION. 


Ajijva — 

No. 82. Goileoted by self . . . . . . Madura district. 

VaBganum Kudi Kad — 

Nos. 83 and 84. Collected by self . . . . Taiijore district. 

Ninniynr, Udayarpalaiyam taiuq— 

Nos. 87 and 88. Collected by self , . Tricbinopoly district. 
Karadigudda, Banavaram — 

No. 202. Collected by self •• .. .. .. Mysore. 

Jodib* te, Tarikere talnq— 

No. 203. Found by Mr. B. Shamana • . . . . . „ 

Talya, Holalkere talnq — 

Nos. 204, 206 and 206. Collected by self . . . . ,, 

Jyankal, Hosdrngtaluq— 

Nos. 207 and 208. Collected by self .. »* •* w 

Nidaghatta, Sakrepatna taluq — * 

Nos. 209, 210, 211. Collected by self . * . . . , 

lingadabaili, Sakrepatna talnq — 

Nos. 212, 213, 214, 215. Collected by self .• 
Liiigadaballi,nortbof,Sakrepatiiataluq— 

Nos. 216 to 223. Collected by self • . . . ** 

Nyamti, Honballi talaq— 

No. 224. Collected by self . . • * . . • • 

Kadnr, sontii of ;T. B.-— , 

No. 226. CoEeoted by self • • . * •. .. »» 

HaiakEndi sMngleians, 6 miles south-west of Bellary-— 

Nos, MBa to 301. Collected by self , . . . * » Bellary 

Beder Bellagal— district.-'; 

No. 302. Collected by self .. .. .. .. „ 

OadiganEru— ^ 

Nos. 303 and 304. Collected by self , • * . .. „ 

KErikoppa — 

Nos. 305, 306, 307, Collected by self „ 

Nos. 1258— 61 and 1268— 62. Collected by self „ 

Knrikuppa hiB — 

No. 308. Collected by self . . . *> . * . . ,t 

Joga. shingle fan — 

No. 309, Collected by self . , . • . . . . , 




' * 
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T.TST OF PALiBOLITHIC SITES 


Daroji — . ■ - ■ 

No. 310. Collected by self * - ■ 

Badanabatti hill, Bellary talnq — 

No. 311. Collected by self 
Aagiira, Haviaabadagalli talTic[ 

No. 312. Collected by seif 

Hirakaravatti, Hgh level shingle of Tangabhadra river- 
No. 313 . Collected by self • 

YidapanakallE — 

No. 1853. Collected by self 
Saraswatipalli, Bayacboti taluq 

No. 2203 A. Collected by self . . . . 

Makra-wal-palli, Bayacboti taluq— 

No. 2203 B. Collected by self . . 

Do. .• •• 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Beilary 

district. 


Anantapiir 

district. 

Oaddapab 

district. 


0. 

,, »> 

. E- 
.. p- 

» G. 

„ >i H. 

I- 

.. J- 

„ K. _ 

North Arcot distriet- 
No. 2204 -1 to 5. 


Gollect<*d by H. *T . LeFana, I.O.8. 


Woodeoottab — 
No. 2204—6. 


North 

Arcot 

district. 


Collected by self .. .. •• .. Cldngle- 

put 

Attrampakbam— , district. 

No. 2204— 7. Collected by Dr. King .. .. *• ,, 

„ 2204— 8. Collected by self . , .. .. *. - w 

2207— 9. Collected by Mrs. Foote. . . . . . „ 

” 2204 — 10. Collected by self . . • * . . . 

2204 11. (Bone). Colleoted by self •• .. ,, 

2204— 12, Collected by self . . • • • • •• n 

Walajabad — 

No. 2204—13. Collected by Dr. Henderson .. .. „ 

Dbone, west of — _ _ 

No. 2608. Collected by self .. .v *• .. K^ool 

Billa Snrgam caves, east-south-east of— district. 

No. 2609. Collected by self 

Tadamann— 

No. 2612. Collected by self Giintar. 

Knid'Chedu, north of—-- ■ , distrid;. 

No. 2612— 1,2. Collected by self .. .. .. „ 

Amravati — 

No. 2613. Collected by self .. n 


LIST OF PlLJEOLITHiC SITES/ 
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Ippatam — 

Bfos. 2614, 2615, 2616. 


OoHeoted by self 


©undlapalein— " 

Ho. 2618. Oollected by self 


Oostepalii-- ■ ,« 

Ho. 2617. Collected by self 


Qonto 

district. 


Kistna 

district. 


Xaira— 

Nos. 2896, 2898 A. 


Collected by self . . 


Madagi — 

Nos. 2897, 2898. 


Collected by seif 


Sadola section, Sabarmati river—- 

Nos. 3247, 3248. CoUected by self 
Pedhamli, right bajikof Sabarmati— 
No. 3309. Collected by self 


EbanmoW’ — ' 

Nos. 4077, 4078, 4079, 4080, 


4081, 4082, 


4083. 


Collected by Mr. B. B. Oldham, f.g.s., g-s-I- 
No. 4104. By exchange from the Indian Mnsenm - . 


Bijapnx. 

,, 

Baroda 

Btate. 

■ ft 

Re wall 
State. 




ADDENDA 


TO 

THE FOOTE COLLBCXION OF INDIAN 
PEEHISTORIO AND PROTOHISTORIG 

antiquities. 


I.— HAOKBT’S BAUTRA PAL^OLITH: 

Mr. H. B; Medlioott ia hia paper oa Mr. Haoket s pateolith 

found in the ossiferous gravels of the Narbada, shows conclusively 
that the age of those beds is quaternary, and not pliocene as 

stated by Dr. Falconer. , 

The mammalian remains found in the Bhutra section on tne 
left (8) bank of the river (8 miles north of Gadarwara station 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway) are ^ 

Rhinoeer&8 ndmccdicus ox B- unicornis^ identical according to 
Mr. Lydekker, ®'.E.s., with the living species. Ehphas namadicm 
is allied to the existing species of elephant, BvJialun pcd^wdicuB is 
very close to the living Indian wild buffalo, and the deer is a 
near relation to, if not identical with, the b§<rasmgha [Oirma 
dmamelii). On the other hand Eiephas imtgnis and 

hQloTig to extinct ^ub-genera, the first being found 
and the latter ropresented by a nearly allied species in the pliocene 
Siwalik rocks, ffippopoiamus pixlmndicus and Bos naMadlcus arc 
not nearly allied to any Indian living species ; the first belongs to 
a genus now only found in Africa, whilst the second although 
having some characters in common with the living wild cattle of 
India, Bos {Bibos) gaurus, differs from the latter in many import- 
ant particulars, and appears to be quite as closely connected with 
the true taurine, or belonging to the type of Bos tauriis. Bos 
indeed, cannot l>e classed in the sub-division Bibos, 
The relations of the remaining mammals are less distinctly made 
out, the specimens on which the species are founded being for 
the most part fragmentary. 

The only reptile clearly identified is Emgs tecium^ which is 
considered identical with a living Indian form. It is very 
singular that only fragmentary remains of crocodiles occur, for 
they abound in the Siwalik rocks, and a species is common in the 


in 


Narbada at tbe present day. The Mollusci ppear to be tbe iam© 
as species now living in tbe area, and all the commonest forms 
now known to oceor in the river valley are represented. The 
following list includes only the forms determined positively. 


GASTBEOPODA. 
Melania tubercnlata. 
Palndina bengalensis. 

„ dissimilis. 
Bulimus insnlaris. 
Planorbis exnstus. 


LAMELLIBRANOHrATA. 
Unio corrugatas. 

„ indicus. 

5 , marginalis. 
Corbicnla sp. near. 0. 
striatella. 


II.---ON THE AGATE ELAKE FOUND BY THE LATE 
Mb. a. B. WYNNE NEAR PYTON, 

UPPBB GODAVAEI VALLEY. 

This important palsBolithie find was fully described by the 
late Br. Oldham, F.R.S*, in the Records, G.S.I., for 1870, and 
figured in Plate I in three positions. 

It is an unmistakable flake knife and shows signs of use. 

The animal remains found by Mr. Wynne agreed as far as 
they went with the specimens found with Mr. Hacket^s palaeolith 
at Bhutra on the Narbada. 


Ill,— PALJ50LITHIC SITES. 

CHINOtBPtJT BisXKIOT. 


*%uth of the Corteliar River — 

Fdllavaram, 10 m. S.W. of Madras .. 

Ooratur, 13 m. S.W. by S. of Pallavaram 

Panjurj 4 m. S.W. by W. of Poonamaleo . . 

Briperainatur, 28|,m. W.S.W. of Madras ' 

Paraiidur Tank outflow, 8 m. N.N.E of Oonieeveram. 
Paraiidur village, 3 m. E,N.E. of outflow .. • !- 

Tirainallavoil, 1 m. N. of, 2 m. N.E. of Avadi 


Foote, 
do. 
Foote 
Oldham & 
W.King. 
Foote, 
do. 
do. 


Station . . . . . . . . • • • • • • do. 

Futtur (Potor) 2 m. N.E. of Tirnmallavoil, in situ . . do. 

Sriperamatur, W. of tank, 2 m. W. of town • . do. 

Walajabud, 1 2 m. N. W. of OMngleput . . | Henderaou. 

■ f . Foote,* 

On the plateau S. of the Oorfceliar, 7 m. N.W. by < Cornish & 
N. of the Red Hills Lake, in situ, t Fraser. 

Uuriles N.E. of the preceding locality in situ « * Foote, 
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II. North of tU (hrtdtar Bmr^ 

Tumhooh 7 m. N.^ . ol Tripasoore . . - 

Attrampakkam (Numhmmm of atlas sheet; Nallali, 

1 m, N. by W. of TriveL 

Devendavauonm, 8 m. N. of Trivelore, tn ntu 

Goompalayam,3Jni.N.ofNumbaucum .. 

Malandoor, 3 m. N.B. of Devendavaucum .• 
■Vadamadarai (Warainderry), 4 m. S.W. of Amee 

Erryoooppum, m. W. of Vadao^adurai .. 

Nelway, 8 m. N.E. by K. of Tnveloie . . 

m.. NoHh of ihe Nearnmeram River— 

Woodecottah, 14 m. N. of Tnvelore, 1 m. N-. 

SiiRuMly ravine, 2 m. W. of Woodecottah . . 
Modarimbeda, 4 m. S.W. of Sattavedu 
Boodoor, 2 m. S. of Sattavedu, in situ.. • • 
Oaradepootoor, N.W. of Tank, 6 m. S. of battave 

in situ • • • ' • rJ l ' 

S8.ttavedu, 27 m. N. by E. of Tnvelore . . 
Panndavancnm, 3J m. H.E. of Sattavedu, in situ 
Ounnumbaucnm, 3 m. N.®. of Pandavauoum 
Madorapauoum, 3^ m. 1- by N. of Sattavedu, m « 
Eoshanuggur, 2 m. E. of Sattavei^, in . . 
Amaxambedu, E. of, insiiu, 6 m. E.S.E. of Sattave 
IxjsravepollieDtt, W . of, in situ . * * * „ * 

Do. bfgb ground S.E. by E. of . . 

Fallur, 2 m. S.E. by E. of Atnarambedu 

Do. bigb ground W. of village . . V 

Noeth Abcot Disteict. 

I. Smihofthe Nagffsry Rmr-‘ 

Paliamangalam, IJ m. S.E. by E. of Arkonam 
Junction . « • • • • * * 

Axkonam Junction H.W., N.E., and S.E. of . . 
Chinnainapet Station, S. and S.W. of. . •• •* 

, Bo.. ■' H. of .V 

Pyanoor, 4 m. N. of Ohinnamapot Station 
Maundoor, 4 m. N.E. of Tritani 

II. North of Waggery Mimr-- 

Naikenpalayam, Trig. Station bill, W. andS. of o* 
Naggery town, 4 m. E. of, on N. bank of river 
Panur, S.E. of, on tbe" crest of tbe pass . . - 

Do. 2 m. E. of .. •• V- •• •• 

Do. 2 m. W« of • •• ' ’ • • * * 

Onpndoo, 7 m. E. of Jlarnavaram town 

III. North of the Namoiocoram Biver-- 

" wtfW K. of On|mdoo, supposed paimolitMo Factory site. 


Foote. 
Foote and 
W. King. 
Foote. 


Foote. 
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lY.-TBM SPEAE-HEAD TYPE OP PALJEOLITH 
AND THE METHOD OP SHAPTING IT. 

The first palesolith found in India was one of the spear-head 
type which I met with on the 30th May, 1863. It had been 
turned out of a small gravel pit in the laterite, a few hundred 
yards north of Pallavaram Cantonment (10 miles south-west of 
Madras). In shape it is very di:fferent from the great majority of 
South Indian palseolithB, being long and narrow and quite fitted 
to be used as a spear-head, if suitably shafted. 

This in a country where bamboos grow freely was a matter of 
no serious difficulty. A bamboo pole oi suitable size having been 
procured, it was easy to cut the head end off some 3 or 3|- inches 
above one of the joints, which would make a very good socket for 
the implement to he inserted and wedged in quite tight with 
wooden wedges, and then to tie a strong lashing round the base of 
the quartzite head to secure it still further. 

The annexed figure is a diagram showing very clearly the 
position to be occupied by the stone head resting on the joint 
septum, as also the exact position of the lashing. 



The most experienced and able writers on the subject of 
palssoiithio weapons, beginning with Sir Charles Lyell, regarded 
certain specimens as of a spear-head type and in his famous book 
The Antiquity of Man ” on page 114 (figure 8), he gives a figure 
of a fine example of such a spear-head, from the Drift gravels at 
St. Acheui, in the valley of the Somme in Picardy. 

Sir John Evans, in his splendid monograph on “ The Ancient 
Stone Implements, Weapons and Ornaments of Great Britain 
figured several lance or spear- heads of difierent sections of the 
palseolithie era. From the caves which had been inhabited, e,g.^ 
Eent’s Cavern, implements strongly resembling lance heads ha^e 
been procured, examples of which arc shown in figures 390 
and 391 (pp. 450 and 451) and these may have been supplied with 
shafts by being inserted into a split pole and lashed. In several 
of the French caves extremely slender flakes have been found, with 
one edge quite worn away and the other untouched, a condition for 
which it is quite difficult to account on any other hypothesis than 
that of their having been inserted longitudinally into some sort of 
back or handle, probably of wood. 

Another implement which may well be assigned to the spear-head 
group is Fig. 414, from the famous gravel beds at Biddenham, near 
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Bedford. Tlie implemeDt is long and if proprly sliafted 
would hme Inmislied a very fonnidaHe weapon. 

A very shapely spear-head, of wWcli tho^ original is in the 
Blackmore Museum at Salisbury, and regarded by Sir John 
Evans as one of the finest specimens found in England, is 
figured by him on page 491 (Fig. 423). It was found at Ickling- 
ham in Su€olk. 

Another fine head is figured by Sir J ohn Evans on page 497 
(Fig. 428), from Bedhill, Thetford. It is very acutely pointed “ and 
haa a thick, heavy butt, well adapted for being held in the hand,” 
But if well shafted it would have proved an admirable spear-head. 
It strongly resembles the magnificent French specimen from 
Vaudricourt, near Bi^thune, exhibited at Paris in 1867. This mea- 
sures 10| inches in length, against the inches of the Thetford 
implement. An exquisitely well-shaped and most acutely 
pointed spear-head type of implement, is figured by Sir John 
on page 520, Fig. 450. It shows a peculiar but not uncommon 
character in ovate implements, of having the side edges 
forming a sort of ogee curve heci.use not both in one plane. This 
curve is thought not to be intentional for any particular purpose ; 
but to be due to the positions the implement was held in while 
oeing chipped. 

It is noteworthy that this beautiful implement so greatly' 
resembles one of the Hoxne specimens, presented to the Society of 
Antiquaries by Mr. John Frere, f.b.s., that in Sir John’s opinion 
both might have been made by the same hand. 

The late Mr. E, T.^Stevens^ (Honoraiy Curator of the Blaekmore 
Museum and author of ** Flint Chips ”) who had very great 
experience in collecting and classifying flint implements, expressed 
the opinion that implements of the heart-shaped sharp rimmed 
type, like that illustrated in Fig. 432 of Sir John Evans’ 
“ Ancient Stone Implements ”, were the best adapted palmolitlw to 
be used as spear-beads, if any of the drift implements were so used. 
The present writer ^rees with him as to the special suitability of 
the heart-shaped implements, but thinks other forms, which are 
above referred to and others yet to he pointed out, were even hotter 
fitted to be shafted. 

Of the implements so beautifully drawn in Plates I and II, 
the forms which he judges fittest for shafting are those represented 
by Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 18. 

* B. T. St etonB* book ** Flint Chip* ’* was drawn up by him as a Catalogue 
Baisemn^ ol tbe contents of tbe Museum and published in 1870. it is a very 
'iMido and astremely mtearesting wo];k''kiid‘'4eiert'ed}y obtained an excellent 

kapntalimB as it deals largely with. Nortl^ ^.niericaa prehistorics, an American 
was pnblbM; in M 
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The implements which show true pebble butts were eirideiitlj 
meant to be used by the hand freely. 

Mg. 427, from Eedhill, Thetford (page 496), appears to 
represent a. spear- head much blunted by use or aooident. 

Sir ■ Charles Lyell in his ** Antiquity of Man” giTCs a Tery 
interesting account of the discovery of iint implemenfe of the 
spear-head type, in a fresh^water deposit at Hoxne,i in Suffolt,m 
1797, by Mr. John Mere, i'.k.s., a discovery of such great import- 
ance in. the annals of prehistoric man .that it well deserves 
recounting' for the benefit of coming studealB.of anthropology and 
arobseology. The implements were found by Mr. Erere in a 
deposit of lacustrine origin, lying in a deprewon in the boulder 
clay , Mr. Prere states that the weapons, as he terms them lay in 
great numbers at the depth of about twelve feet in a stratified soil 
which was dug into for the purpose of raising clay for bricks” and 
he gives a section of the strata. He states that shells, which he 
erroneously regarded as marine/ occurred in. sand at a depth of 9 
feet, together with hones of great size, and that below this in a 
gm felly soil the flints were found. His account is illustrated by 
two excellent engravings of the implements, which wEl be found 
reproduce . on a smaller scale in Lord Avebury Prehistoric 
Times.”. 

The Thames valley may oiaim the first recorded discovery of 
any flint implement from the quaternary gravels, whether in this 
or any other country. An implement is preserved in the British 
Museum, to which Sir J ohn Evans* attention was first called by Sir 
A. W. Franis and which is described in the Sloane Catalogue 
as follows : — No. 246. A British weapon found, with elephant*s 
tooth, opposite to black Mary’s, near Grayes Inn Lane. €mp 0 r$^ 
It is a large black flint shaped into the figure of a spears point. K.” 
This ** K ” signifies that it formed a portion of Kemp’s collection, 
Many other implements have of late been rworded from the 
Thames valley, but they need not be considered further. 

In other countries implements of the spear-head typo are not 
unknown ; their presence is, for exainple, distinctly indicated in 
Somaliland, where Mr. Seton-Earr made a laige collection of 
implements of both flint and quartette , many of them identical in 
shape with those of North-Western Europe. Among these the 
lanceolate or lance-head type was most abundant, though ovate 


“■Hoamelles 5 mil®8 east and slightly to the'soath of the market town 
of Dias in Suffolk, on the north side of the Waveney valley. 

They were really fresh^ water shells of the genera Oyehii, Ksidimn, Talvata* 
Bith;irada, Idm »ea and Flanorbif, and with them sevm^ land shells. 
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aad other shapes ooourred in conaiderahle numbers, ■ The imple- 
ments of Sint and of quartzite were almost iindistingnisliable. 
The Sint in many cases was miicli whitened and decomposed. 

That very many pointed implements were manufactured of that 
shape cannot, I think, be reasonably doubted, for no weapons in 
olden times were more valued than the spear and javelin, and 
they were intrinsically the most helpful to man, for they prevented 
the nece^ty of coming to such extremely close quarters with the 
foe, whether animal or human, as the use of the sword, or club, 
absolutely necessitated. Even the most backward peoples now 
living in the world have spears for %hting most of their enemies 
and also for hunting large game. 

The idea that implements made with very sharp edges all 
round could he used with au unprotected hand is preposterous ; the 
implement must have been used with a handle or haft of some 
kind, and people who were so skilful in preparing spear-heads and 
axes of such capital shapes as are met with so largely in England 
and France and other Western European countries, and less fre- 
quently but not very rarely in India, could not have found it very 
difiS-cnlt to invent suitable handies. In countries where bamboos 
grow, the difficulty of providing spear shafts would have been 
quite trifling, and even where bamboos did not grow, many kinds 
of wood are found which could have furnished suitable shafts to 
really skilful workmen, and such were certainly some of the 
palaeolithic people. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


V.^OOHBITIONS' OF LIFE OE PALiEOLITHIO MAN 
DUE TO HI8 ZOOLOOIGAL ENVIEONMENT. 

The palaeolithic people living in England were shown by 
Mr. Worthinsrfcon 0. Smith, the author of Man the Primeval 
Savage ”, a most interesting and admirably illustrated book, to 
have lived under great difficulties, because surrounded by many 
wild and dangerous . beasts who were, ' not a few, of them, verj' 
aggre^ive enemies, and had he not been really brave, and to a 
certein extent well armed, he would never have held his own at 
all against such formidable neighbours, many of whom were 
thirsting for his blood. 

The fauna of what. ismow England, included then the maminoth, 
an elephant, a rhinoceros, a hippopotamus, the cave lion, the cave 
bear, grizzly bear, common brown bear, wolf, fox, hyena, wild cat, 
an ox, bison* several species of deer, the Irish elk and a wild horse, 
to mention only the large animals. To the above list yet another 
veiy dangerous and savage oamivore must be added, the great 
sabre-toothed %er (Maohmrodus). 
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The above list shows cleatly how hard a time palceolithic man 
had in Europe . 

It must now be shown that palceolithic man in Peninsular India 
had even more enemies to contend against, and if he had remained 
very imperfectly armed would certainly have been destroyed oS 
the face of the earth. The principal foes to be dreaded were 

(I) the tiger {Felis tigris) that became a man-eater; (2) the 
lion (Felis leo) in Eathiawar and further to the north ; (3) the 
leopard, or panther {F. pardus) ; (4) the cheetah or hunting 
leopard {Oynaelurus Jubaius) ; (5) the fishing oat {F. viverrina) ; (6) 
wolf {Cams palUpes) ; (7) jackal {Ganis aureus) ; (8) wild dogs 
(^Cyon dukhuTtsTisis) ; (9) hyena (ff. striata) ; (19) common bl^k 
bear (Melursus ursinus). Leaving the carnivora we must mention 

(II) the elephant (KspAas cnrficcM), sometimes aggressive; (12) 
BMnoceros mieornis, generally aggressive, and (13) 8m cristaius, 
not always friendly to man. Deer, antelopes and gazelles of many 
genera were congeners of man and from their timidity mostly 
absolutely harmless, but useful as affording much food ; hence 
palffiolithio man was not likely to have become a vegete-rian in his 

diet. 

Of the large ruminants, the noble bison Sos gaurua w very 
dangerous to hunters from its great strength and ferocity when 
disturbed. The wild buffalo (Boa bubalus) is about the most aggres- 
sive animal in India and a very dangerous enemy to man. 

None of the Indian birds can be held dangerous enemies to 
man when in the hunting stage of civilization, as was the 
early palmolithian, though when he advanced to the stage of an 
^oulturist some birds became great enemies, but some others 
also great friends ; for while the former destroyed his crops, the 
latter group of birds waged more effectual war against Lis insect 
enemiM than he could possibly have done by himself alone. 

Many members of the class Reptilia were and are among 
man’s worst and most dangerous enemies, and these abound in 
India, both on land and in the rivers, foremost among them being 
the orooodiles, 0. porosna and G. paluatris. Both ^ow to very 
large size, especially the former. The Gharial is said to be less 
dangerous to man. 

■ On dry land Python molurm ■was a foe much to be dreaded, for 
he was an ill-tempered and aggressive monster. Even more to 
feared were the great venomous snakes the Hamadryad and the 
Ck)br» [fV'aia 6««fl'artts and JTumi tr^udum']- The very nunmroua 
spedes of Viper are all venomous, the worst of them be^ 
Enssell’s Viper, with very long fangs and sluggish habit, being 
very loath to move out of anybody’s way. 
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People, fishermeu in particular, Laving to go into Lack- 
waieis open to the sea, and to fish in the sea qlose to the beaoh^ 

ran great risks of being bitten by sea snakes, all of whiob, and 
there are many species, are very venomous and not unfrequently 
cause deaths of those that invade their haunts. The mortality 
due to snc&es is very great. 

None of the lizards or of the Ohelonia appear to have been 
in any way hostile to man. 

The class Batraehia (frogs, toads, newts, salamanders and 
Cffioilians) seem all excusable from any enmity to man. The cIms 
Pisces or fish includes a large number of species very hostile 
to man, which might in many circumstances greatly endanger 
his life. Among them are the many species of shark, particularly 
those of great size as CarcKarias and Zygxm the hammer-headed 
shark. Notidanw and Stegosioma are both amply large enough 
to be fatal enemies if met with and provoked. 

The idea that all the great fishes, such as those named above 
and others yet to be referred to, lead an absolutely polagio or 
“high sea” life and never approach close to the coasts is not a 
correct one, for many of them do oocasionally oome quite close to 
the coasts of the peninsula and attack and kill men who are 
fishing or bathing in shallow waters. Several such oases 
ooourxed in the present writer’s personal experience, and other 
oases of the same kind are mentioned by late writers on Indian 
ichthyology. The pelt^io life rule has in fact had various excep- 
tions within the last thirty years, during which the subject has 
been studied by the present writer, 

Man’s enemies in the sea, besides those above named, are the 
great rays inoluding Prktk, the saw-firii, which is of common 
TOCurrenoe on the east coast. The west coast was probably, as has 
been said before, shunned by palseolithio and neolithic man, and 
later man also, till he had acquired iron adzes wherewith to fell the 
vast forest growth there ooourring. SiatiophoruSy the Indian 
representatiTe of the sword-fishes (XipMas), is very dangerous, 
because unprovokedly aggressive, and is consequently greatly 
dreaded. It visits the south side of Palk’s Bay, near Pamban. 

Many other species of fish are known in the Indo-Paoifio 
Ooean hostile to man, but their ooourrence on the Indian coasts 
has not been reowded in any accessible work ; they cannot there- 
fore be referred to at present. 

Of the class Mollnsoa, the only dangerous euemiea of man are 
the very large octopuses. Whether any of them have been met 
with on the Indian coasts has not yet been stated in any pnblicai 
tion known to the present writer. 
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Of tlie class Araolmida man had many species of scorpioESj 
large and small, to contend against, and the stings of the large 
kinds are sometimes fatal to infante and weak old people. 
The genus and sonie of the large "bird spiders are also 

much dreaded, yet their hites are not often fatal, though they 
cause great temporary suffering. 

The olass Inseota includes many genera and species which, if 
not actually fata! to man’s life, are yet oapahle of doing him 
grievous injury and producing terrible suffering, for instance, the 
many kinds of wild bees,yfasps and hornets, which attack man not 
unfrequently and often in places where escape from them is im- 
possible. Stinging and biting ants are also very trying neighbours. 
Of the Insecta which are to he considered as enemies to man, by 
causing or spreading disease, the mosquitoes take the iirst place 
and next to them fleas and flies. Of the Lepidoptera a number 
of .caterpillars, possessed of stinging hairs, often cause great 
torture, and where a large surface of the body has been affected 
have been known to cause death. Among the Coleoptera or 
beetles, very distressing local inflammation and intense suffering 
have been often caused by the accidental crashing against the 
human body of Oantharidea (fepanisb flies). 

Of the Hemiptera, the bugs, large and small, are very aggres- 
sive and are capable of causing great discomfort aud actual severe 
pain. 

Myriapoda contains many species of centipedes whiob are 
highly aggressive, and whose bite is as painful and as serious to 
man as the stings of the scorpions already referred to above. 

The last enemy of man that need be mentioned here belongs 
to tbe olass Nematoda and is tbe justly dreaded guinea worm 
{Dracunetilus)^ which gets into the human body either by being 
swallowed in impure water, or when the person is bathing. If the 
worm breaks in the process of winding it out, it causes a bad 
abs00B8 or a succession of such, and if not properly managed may 
cause blood poisoning and lead to death. The extreme pain caused 
by the abscesses may lay up even a strong person and cause 
serious illness for a considerable time. The writer speaks from 
experience. 

The above list of man’s tropical enemies proves abundantly 
that early man in India was exposed to many more dangers 
than was early mao in Britain or Western Europe, in palaeolithic 
or neolithic times. In addition to the above list of fishes 
that attack and kill man, it should be remembered that several of 
the bright gay-coloured coral reef fish have very poisonous flesh 
and should never be eaten. Other fish have poison organs on their 
dorsal spines, as for example the Synameia verrmoBx of the Indian 
12-a 
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Ocean, wMch lies concealed in fclie sand, and if trodden on with. 
nailed feet has often caused the death of people wading , in the sea. 

■ The woimds caused by the caudal spines of the sting rays, 
Aeiohaiis mrinari^ are very serious, intensely painful and end 
in some cases in gangrene. "Wounds are also caused by the spines 
of Siluroid fish. 


VI.-^CONNECTION OP THE PR ABAKSHIN A FUNCTION 
. . AND THE SWASTIKA SYMBOL. 

On page 73 I described the only example of the Swastika 
symbol that occurs in my eolieotion, and pointed out that it was 
by studying Count d’ Alviella’s learned treatise on that very in» 
teresting, and by many much venerated ancient symbol, that I felt 
assured that my specimen* bore strong resemblance to the Trojan 
type of Swastika. There is an obvious connection between the 
Swastika and the very ancient Indian service or function known, 
as the Pradakshina, often performed by ohiidless women desirous 
of getting a family, who at certain temples walk in a circle while 
praying for a blessing and accomplishment of their earnest wish. 

Certain localities obtain a reputation for the frequent answering 
of these prayers and are much resoited to in consequence. 

One such place is situated on the southernmost and highest 
peak of the Bababudangiri Mountains in Mysore. This peak, 
locally known as Mulainagiri, is 6,317' high and commands a grand 
panorama on all sides but the absolute north. It was visited by 
me w'hcn mapping the geological features of the moontain 
mass. As we sat on the summit, our attention was attracted 
by a small number of young women doing the Pradakshina with 
intense devotion, on a sm^l platform, a little below our seat. 
They finished their perambulation very shortly and then went 
into the temple courtyard and there met with a sight that filled 
their hearts with great joy, as they regarded It a perleol good 
omen that their prayers would be heard.. The sight which charmed 
them so greatly was a favourite little dog of mine lying in a small 
box and suckling four tiny pups, and their joy at this sight was 
simply touching to see. 


VIL— THE EAST AND WEST COAST LATEEITES 
^ . THE RESULTS OP A PLUVIAL PERIOD. ' ■ ' ■ 

When I wrote, in 1861, my first paper on the palmolith-bearing 
lateritic beds of the East Coast, I was strongly impressed with the 


' No. 252-62, Plate 36. 
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Mea that they must he regarded as of marine origin, though 
fjhis involved the difficulty of accounting for the ahsenoe of marine 
fossils in the ferruginous clay. No other preferable idea was 
offered by any one else, though my supposition was not generally 
accepted. Sir John Evans’ hypothesis that the beds had been 
formed by a great river flowing parallel with the present coastline, 
was not accepted any more than mine, because it failed to show 
the presence of any sea-side harrier compelling such a course for 
the river. . , 

I continued to hold the marine theory for many years, though 
not really satisfled with it, hut lately after much study of various 
papers by different authors, none of which I have found cogent, 
I have formed a- new theory which, I venture ’ to think, will 
account more successfully for many of the difficulties my original 
theory did not meet. 

My new theory is that the great shingle and clay deposits 
covering such large areas of the eastern low country, were formed 
by and during a great pluvial period, which synchronized with 
the great pleistocene ice age, which caused so vast an extension of 
the snow fields and glaciers on the Himalayas and other 
mountains of the north. The tremendous rains, which fell 
during the pluvial period, flowed off the land in vast floods, far 
exceeding ordinary rivers in column, and it was these floods that 
swept the shingle of the old Bajmahal conglomerates of Jtmassio 
age, eastward into the low country of that date. With the shingle 
the flood waters carried also numbers of palseoliths, many of 
which show a great amount of attrition, while others present but 
very little or none at all, according to the distance they had 
travelled. This vast discharge of fresh water into the sea 
of that period, had doubtless the same effect on the marine fauna, 
hut on a vastly larger scale, as excessively heavy south-west 
monsoons have been observed to have off the west coast of the 
Peninsula ; namely that of killing immense numbers of sea fish, on 
whom the influx of abnormal volumes of fresh water has a quasi- 
poisonous action. The strong currents set up by the long con- 
tinued influx of rain water, swept all the dead marine animals far 
away from the coast, so that they sank in deep water, there to 
become fossils which will remain unknown and unseen, unless 
some vast geological upheaval were to take place and convert into 
dry land tracts of the sea bottom now covered by deep water. 

The sources of the immense quantities of ferruginous matter 
required to make the lateritio spreads on both sides of the penin- 
suk, of various ages, are many, the eldest being the magnetic iron 
beds of gneissio or aicbsean age, great numbers of which, many of 
large size, occur in the Balem and Triohinopoly districts, and 
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smaller ones in tlie Noribem Circars (Gnnt’fii’ distriet). Tte 
Dkarwar rocks in western Mj sere, central and western Bellary, 

' .and eastern Dharwar district, and the sonth-westem comer of the 
Hyderabad State contain many large beds of hminatitio gnartate. 
The j congest ■ series of deposits occurs in the Beccan Trap area, in 
whioh many fiows are richly charged with grains of ■ magnetic iron, 
fi.y., in the Mudhol State. 

That the pluvial downpour had a similar effect on the west 
coast, seems to be clearly proved by the non-finding of any fossils 
in the very numerons diggings in the coast laterite, which is so 
largely qnariied in Travancore, Cochin, Malabar and Somth Canara 
as a building stone. 

In a country like peninsular India, where there axe so few 
caverns and good rock shelters, man must have had a very bad 
time during the continuation of the pluvial period and very pro- 
bably died out very largely or altogether. The land fauna of 
the pluvial period must also have suffered very greatly, especially 
such members of it as habitually resorted to underground habi- 
tations, in which they would be constantly liable to be drowned. 
How this 'may happen is clearly explained iii Addendum ¥111, 
dealing with Stephen Hislop’s theory of the formation of regur or 
black cotton soil. One cause of the absence of fossils in the coast 
laterite, must have been the corrosive action of ferric hydrate, 
which gives a red colour, and is very destructive of organic remains. 

A study of the many detached outliers of laterite, occurring on 
the Mysore tableland to the norih-east of Bangalore, proves clearly 
that they are of sedimentary lacustrine origin, and this establishes 
beyond controversy the existence of a large lake, in which this 
expensive deporit of laterite was formed, and afterwards out up 
into the many small outlying plateaus by subaerial denudation. 

This important lake has been well worked out by Mr. B. W, 
Wetherell, in Bart I of VoL III, of the Memoirs of the Mysore 
Geological Department. A clear little map shows the ascertained 
shore line of the lake. 

At page 3 of his paper, Mr. Wetherell states that I regard all 
high level laterite as simply the alteration, m mt% Qt various 
forms of various kinds of rook, especially of basalt, by the action 
sf atmospheric changes, but ho does not quote the passages in 
which I have made that statement and I cannot tax my memory 
with having made such a sweeping one. In my memoir on 
“ The Geological Features of the South Mahratta country and 
adjacent Districts,” ^ I have given, what I think is a good and 
safe reason, why the uppermost flow of the Deccan Trap did not 


* Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XII, Parti, 1876. 
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become amygdaloid »!, and for wbich. reason the pure basalt il 
consisted of, could on decomposing from atmospheric ininenoe pass 
into a pure iron clay. The uppermost basalt flow being the con- 
olnsion of the great volcanic era, no other formation came to over- 
lie it, and so no water having silica in solation could flow into the 
basalt, to fill any possible vesicular or bubble cavities and convert 
them into amygdala, and geodes. 

On the Amboli and Phonda ghats, the former near Belgaum 
and the latter in the south of Kolhapur State, . occur some of the 
best sections, showing the passage by subserial decomposition, 
.which are specially well seen where the great military ro^s have 
been out rather deeply into the rooks they cross. 

The laterite in the immediate neighbourhood of Bangalore, 
is certainly a high level laterite and unmistakeably lacustrine in 
origin, and its existence on the Mysore plateau appears to me to 
be a strong proof of the correctness of my postulate made above, 
that a great pluvial period must have happened, to have produced 
the great coastal sedimentary deposits now to be seen on either 
side of the peninsula, and the several large lakes met with in 
various parts of the Deccan, such as the Hoskote lake of Mr. 
Wetherell, hear Bangalore, and those that I have pointed out in 
my memoir on the feouth Mahratta country above referred to. 
There can, I think, be little doubt as to the existence of four lakes 
south of the Kistna river, three of them near Kaladgi, in the centre 
of what is now the Bijapur district. The most easterly of the 
three 1 will call the Bayal Kot lake, the most northerly the Sita 
Dongar lake, from the Sita Dongar hill which forms its eastern 
boundary, and to the most westerly which lies west of Kala^i 
town I will give the name of the town. 

The fourth lake lies eighteen miles further south, on the north 
side of the quartzite ridge which forms the southern boundary of 
the Kaladgi system of rooks. I will call this the Badami lake, 
after the important town of that name which lies 10 miles to the 
east of it. These lakes appear all of them to have been formed by 
streams flowing eastward. 


VIII.— mSLOFS THEOBT OP THE OBIGIN OP 
BEGIJE OE BLACK COTTON SOIL. 

The theory of the origin of regur, propounded by the Eev. 
Stephen Hislop, a zealous missionary in N^agpur, and a very able 
geologist, has been accepted by, I believe, all the members of the 
Geological Survey of India, and many other geologists that had 
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oceasioB to study this very remarkable soil, whicb plays so import- 
ant a part in the Indian Peninsula and surrounds nearly all the 
easfellated hills in the Pcccan (see section 6 of the general notes, 
p.27.)" ■ ^ ; 

Hislop’s theory may be stated brieflj" to be the following : 
the regnr or regada (Teliigu) is of siibcerial origin, and resulted 
from the existence, of luxuriant forests not subjected to the 
destruotive action of annual fires, and which therefore in time 
caused a rich humus to accumulate and enrich the subjacent soil 
with its organic matter. The capacity of this soil for absorbing 
moisture and retaining it, is the source of its great fertility, and 
the continuance of such fertility . for long periods is due to. the 
action of .violent thunderstorms in the hot season, when the 
torrents of rain flood the surface aod w’ash into the gaping clacks 
of the regnr immense quantities of vegetable matter lying on the 
surface, and many small animals such as rats and mice, lizards, 
snails, and multitudes of insects, and with them much loose soil. 
The violence of these thunder showers must be seen to be realized. 
The very slow rate of progress enforced on a regnr plain by such 
a rain storm, enables the traveller to observe the efects produced 
very thoroughly. At the end of the cloud bursts, which such 
storms really amount to, all the fissures except a few of the very 
largest have disappeared, being filled up. 

I experienced two such tempests while working in the Bellary 
District, so can speak of actually seeing their effects. Lizards and 
other small animals, and immense numbers of insects of many 
varieties, and vast quantities of vegetable matter were washed 
down into the gaping fissures, which were soon filled up and the 
washed in objects securely buried. 

IX.^THB DEAYIDIAN EA018. 

According . to the late Bir Herbert Eisley, the Dravidiaa 
peoples are autochthons of the Deccan and the south of the 
Peninsula, now numbering some fifty millions; but according 
to Gol. Sir Thomas Holdich, they were immigrants from 'the 
direction of Mesopotamia, who passed into India by the Makran 
gate, leaving behind them the Brahim tribe in Southern Balu* 
oidstai. 

They are certainly not Mongolioid in their appearance. Might 
they not possibly be representatives of the brown race described 
by Prof. Elliot Smith, F,K.s.,in his learned and yet charming 
little book The Ancient Egyptians ? ^ Could they not be a 
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branch of that race which migrated eastward, before the invention 
of the copper axes which enabled the Egyptians to sii}>duc 80 many 
of their neighbours ? The co^ er weapons were certainly unknown 
to the early Bra vidians in South India who, it would appear, lived 
ia a purely neolithic time, for in several hundred neolithic sites 
that I examined closely I found not the ghost of anything made 
of any metal whatever. . ■ 

Only from one site did I obtain any copper objects and these 
were a gift from an esteemed friend Dr. Saisse, the very able 
Manager of the East India Railway ('ompany’s coal mines at 
Oiridih, in the Karliarbari eoal-held in Chota Nagpore. They 
formed part of a very important cache of copper objects found in 
the neighbourhood of the great Baragunda copper mine. The two 
specimens Dr. Saisse gave me are numbered 41 06 and 4107, and 
are a broad axe head and a woman’s armlet respectively, and 
both are figured in Plate 19. Further particulars about these 
copper implements are given on page 164, 

The Catalogue of Mr. Rea’s finds in the Tinnevelly district 
not having been published as yet I cannot, unfortunately, refer to 
it, and my memory will not serve me safely as to the existence of 
any copper implements in it. Of bronze implements and orna- 
ments there are, if I remember rightly, after a lapse of several 
years, various good examples. ' 

I hope to be able to get hold of information as to the oranio- 
iogy of the Deccan people that will throw much light on this 
obscure point. 

X.-ELEPHAKT-SHAPED FUNEREAL VASE FROM 
THE LEFT BANK OF THE TUNGABHADRA RIYEE. 

On the left hank of the river, opposite to the town of 
Hampasagra (in Beliary district), I came across a neolithic burial- 
place, where a number of graves had been greatly injured by a 
heavy flood of the river, which must have happened not very 
long before the time of my visit, to judge by the appearance of the 
ground. Several of the graves had been washed out, and their 
former contents strewn over the slope to the north-eastward. 
This funereal vase No. 2886/7 is a fourdegged vessel whose 
shape will be better realized from an examination of plate 64, 
than from any mere verbal description that could be given. My 
attention was drawn to the fragments of the urn by the columnar 
shape of the four legs, which at once suggested that the vase 
when entire must represent an elephantoid quddru 2 :)ed, which 
was of considerable help in searching lor , the fragments which 
Were scattered far arid wide over a very omr^erable aim* This 
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notice found. we devoted many nours to .no 

OTening and a long morning the next day. It had probably h^n 
buried mder a sand' drift of which there were many. Itxcepting 
the head and three or four small pieces of the body, * ® ° ® 7^® 
S nrTwL Lovered and eventually built up for me by my fnend 

Mr. E. P Carey of Yem^. 

SSr^^d LTire:Ste/St°on in Chapter XIX. in whmh 

two other finds of great interest made at the same time are r 

to Nos. 2886 '6 and 2886/5. , , , f ;i.. 

’ The graves themselves were rather remarkable, for they o 

not answer to any definitely named class of f ^ 
sui gemm and form long low mounds close y ^rdcred with 
stonM less than a cubic foot in dimension. Tlie dimensions of 
£ vise " inches are as follows : height Hi- 

bodv 8i. height of legs 41, length of oval lid 4, width of lid df, 


XI— GAEVINGS AND DEAWING8 BY 
PALEOLITHIC ARTISTS. 

The ancient portraits of man drawn by his contemporaries in 

palseolitWc tiioes, are not mimerons nor by any means to be 
ireckoned among the best artistic performances of that era, for they 
arc greatly inferior in merit to the drawings and paintings of 
animals prod need about the same period ; many of wbicb deserve 
jBueb commendation for tbeir good drawing and tbe spirited, 
attitudes represented, wbicb clearly show tbe intimate acquaintance 
of tbe draftsmen with tbe animals they represented. 

Professor Sollas Mas grouped together on one page of bis 
delightful boob, ** Ancient Hunters (page 341), four of tbe most 
remarkable drawings extant of palseolitbic man, by probably 
contemporary artists ; — • 

1. Hunter stalking a bison, on reindeer born, Laugeiie 

2. A man with a stick on bis ebouider passing in front of 
two horses, on a fragment of a “ b^ton La Madeleine. 

3. A young man with a very pithecoid face and bead, from 
Mas d’ Adi (on bone). 

4. La Femme an renne, a rude hairy woman, headless 
and eneeinte, Langmie Basse (on ivory). 
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' ■ A notable carving in reindeer horn representiDg a man^s 
head, full face, found bj A. do Mortillet in the Grotte ^ de 
Eooheberthier and given by Professor Sdllas in “ Ancient 
Hunters/^ p. ^42, shows a veiy funny expression of the month 
and very steeply oblique widely open eyes. It is specially note- 
worthy, because apparently the only known attempt to figure 
man’s face in Ml, all others representing him in profile. 

As said above the portraits of animals in many cases deserve 
much higher commendation than those of palaeolithic man. Why 
this should he'seems to demand some explanation. An obvious one 
is the superstitious dislike and fear felt by halMivilized people, that 
if they are drawn the artist obtains a qnasi-magical power oyer 
them, and can work evil against them by means of their portraits. 
The artistic tribesmen therefore had difficulty in getting^ models 
from whom to study the human %ure. This feeliug is still found 
among the lower class in various parts of South India, and I have 
various times made use of it to drive away unwelcome crowds from 
my tent door, by producing a sketch book and beginrihig to draw 
some of the loiterers. To return to the animal portraits, a 
few of the best quite deserve to be cited and have references to 
ilkstrations of them given, to allow of their being looked np by 
students of the subject. By many archaeologists it is thought that 
the best animal portrait is that of the grazing reindeer found 
in the Kesslerloch cave at Thaingen, near Zurich. It is 
engraved on reindeer horn. It has been figured by Professor 
J. Heierliin his “ Urgesohichte der Schweiz,” p- its natural 
position, ie., with its legs not shown because of the curve of the 
horn on which engraved. Professor Sollas gives (“Ancient Hunt- 
ers,” p. 338) a lammile of the carving as if on the fiat, unrolled 
in fact. The Kesslerloch ca'^ yielded other capital drawings 
of a horse or foal, also on reindeer^^ horn and besides these a very 
interesting carving was found representing the head^ cf a musk ox, 
figured by Professor Sollas in “ Ancient Hunters' . Itmay be 
noticed that the muzzle of the figure has been broken but that 
does not injure the likeness very greatly. 

A very spirited figure of a reindeer running at top spe^, taken 
from an engraving onhornblendo schist, found at Mar^ is 

given by M. Breuil in ‘‘ L’Anthropologie ” and reproduced by 

Sollas on page 339 of “ Ancient Hunters.” 

Two beautiful sets of chamois heads, drawn an<I eugra^d on 
the tinea of an antler, found in the cave of 
Garonne, France, arc given in the Enoyolopm<^ , T 
(eleventh edition), Yol. 20, article Painting/' I* . 

author of these drawings must have been intimftt« y a^u^n 
with the Unimak to have rendered their features attatudes so 



X1I.-THB ALTAMIRA CAVE PAINTINGS. 

One of the most remarhable archfflologioal discoveries 
made, was that of the marvellous series of paintings of amm 
the roof of the Altamira cave near Santander, in 18J. 
Don Maroellano de Santnola and his little daughter, it w 
extraordinary revelation of the great artistic ^^er and tai 
the neolithic people of the Aurignacian stage of civjhzation. 

The great group of paintings represents some 26 or 27 ( 
ent animals, mostly hull bisons, one cow, a mare and foa 
deer (short-horned) and two wild boars, one 
This boar forms the extreme right hand -figure of th g 
his action is wonderfully lifelike and oapitallf drawn. Of s 
of the fibres the outHne had been out lightly into the lOok 

irmay1)rSkeX wty say so much about the cave pm 
when none have yet been found in South India, though a 
of eaves have been very carefully examined in the 
finding mural pictures. The answ^ to this query is that s 
■ the Ii&ian pal^lithians may have had artistic tastes, like the 
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that made the rock briiisiiigs on the faoo of the trap dyke on the 
scarps of Kupgal hillia Bellary district (see pp. 88-89). 

That the neolithic people nsed bnrins or graving tools, is 
proved by the fact that such tools have been met with here and 
there in the Deccan, while one of typical shape found xiear J abal- 
pur (No. 4055, Plate 12) is in the collection. These tools were not 
made for nothing, so we may very possibly find further objects 
prepared with their aid, besides those in the collection, viz., the 
Valimukkam pendanl/No. 74 (page 52 and Plate 46) and the 
Maski conjuring staff No. 2789 (page 125 and Plate 47). 

It is, I think, far from improbable that other eaves than those 
already known and referred to above, as the Billa Surgiim and 
Yerra Zari Gabbi groups, may exist in the great limestone regions 
of the Ouddapah and Kurnool systems and their more westerly 
equivalents, the Kaladgi and Bhima series. Search should be 
made all over those limestone areas for caves that were unknown to 
the geological surveyors, for they had to get over such large tracts 
of country at great speed, that they may easily have missed caves 
in thiokly-jungled valleys, and many even important oaves may be 
unknown to the local natives. Caves may become hidden to a 
strange extent, by the falling in of the rocks over their entrance or 
nouth. 

That the old people might have possessed pigments, where- 
with to produce coloured paintings if they desired to do so, is a 
well-known fact, and in several places many varieties of coloured 
clays and ochres occur in large quantities. 

A very interesting example of such a site occurs along the west 
boundary of the Dhar war rooks, which are exposed in the scarp 
of Eamandrug hill, in Bellary district. The series of coloured 
clay schists here met with, contains examples of red of several 
shades, green dark and light, blackish and other intermediate 
tints.' ■ 

To return to the Altamira cave paintings, Prof. Sollas gave 
a capital account of them in ‘‘ Ancient Hunters ”, where the 
story of the find of the wonderful group of paintings is graphically 
told and rendered very comprehensible by the many illustrations 
given. 


XIlL--AOOIDENrAL FORMATION OF BULBS OF 
PERCUSSION. 

The idea that a bulb of percussion on any siliceous or other 
hard stone, is absolute proof of its having been made by man, an 
idea entertained by many interested in prehistoric arohaeology , 
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18 one which should not be kept up, as that very p^oliar tem 

of fraotoremay be produced by accident. Of 

with several striking demonstrations, when aW 

ei'st foot of the Velikonda mountains, m 

1875. Much of the lower slopes is there covered by great 

spreads of quartzite shingle, thinly grass-grown. f :„,oo 

^ Larse herds of cattle feed on this grass, and several times 
when I came across such herds they took f^ht and stoi^d^ 
violently, and in so doing kicked up much shingle which impinged 
heavily M stationary pieces, and there produced capital examples 

of very typical bnlbs, often of large size. _ , ,, * 

I have often regretted, since then, that I did not collect some ^ 
of the cattle-made bulbs, for exhibition and comparison with 
others intentionally produced by palseolithio man when manufac- 
toxiog liis artifaciB. 

XIV -NEOLITHIC FINDS NEAE KODIAE MATA 
WATERFALL. 

Three miles north-east of Dhari, the Shetrnji river makes 
the nictaresque waterfall sacred to Kodiar Mata, and immedi- 
ateb^east of the fall rises a good sized hill from the upper part of 
wh ch I procured the specimens No. 3906. a red and green flake 
of bloodsLe.No. 3907, a core of green bloodstone showing five 
flakes, and No. 3908, a selected stone of pale yellowish green and 

^’'^AnybSy travelling in that part of tbe Dhari Mahal should 
make a point of visiting ioth the fall and the hill beyond it, for 
the fall is iutriusieally very picturesciue, and the ine view from 
the top of the hill is of great assistance in he ping to a correct 
understanding of the geological structure of the oouutry to the 
north and east. 

XV— CAVES TO BE SEAROUED FOR IN THE 
great LIMESTONE AREAS OF THE KUENOOL, 

GUDDAPAH AND DHAEWAB SYSTEMS. 

It is quite within the bounds of probability that other caves 
may exist in the ahove-named limestone areas, beside the small 
number occurring in the Knmool district and the Banganapalle 
State, which all lie close together to the south-west of JNandyal 
town The principal one of the group, the well-known Billa 
Snrgam cave, was diseovered by the late Captain Newhold, f.b.s. 
lie was the first to bring to the notice of European scientists 
the fact of this oave being ossiferous, the first of the kind 
known in India. He obtained a number of fossil bones, but 
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tkey appear to liave been lost and never described, and notbiag 
was done till Professor Haxlej asked Sir M. B. Grant Dnff, then 
Governor of Madras, to move in the matter. In consequence of 
ibis I received Instr notions to proceed to tbe Bilia Snrgam cave 
to make excavations and procure a freak set of the fossil bones. 

I aeeordingly proceeded to Banganapalle, in 1884, as the nearest 
town of importance from tke cave. 

I was unacquainted witk Captain Newbold’s work and could i 

not locate tke Billa Surgam cave exactly, for it was not shown on 
any map that I knew of, and the information as to its real situation 
which I did receive was quite wrong ; hence I began work at a 
large cave locally called the Terra Zaii Gabbi and met with no 
success. My eldest son Lieut. H. B. Foote, R.A. (now Lieut.- 
OoL) was with me being on leave. After several weeks’ stay 
I heard casually of another and larger cave several miles to 
the northward, so we rode over there and found that it was really 
the true Billa Surgam. I moved my camp over there at once ana 
immediate success rewarded our search. 

Besides the bones of the extinct and existing animals found iu 
the several chambers of tbe great cave, a number of prehistoric 
ohjeete were found by Lieut. Foote, which appeared to me, when I 
studied them, to be of Magdalenian type. These inohided 
aha specimens of pendants made of teeth, and other artifacts 
made of bone to be noted again further on. 

No palseoliths were found in the eaves, but a greatly 
weathered “boucher” of very gritty quartzite was found by 
me just outside the mouth of a small cave opening to the eastward, 
about a quarter of a mile east by south of the great cave. 

The finding of the Magdalenoid artifacts, just referred to, 
shows that in our present state of knowledge the history of the 
country south of the Gangetic valley is divisible into two periods, 
the lower of which corresponds with the Ciielleo-Mousterian of 
the French archiseologists, and the higher with that of the above- 
named Magdalenoid objects. Except tbe two stages of the 
paimolithic age above dealt with, equivalents of no other sub- 
divisions of the great era have been recognized in India, and it 
remains to be seen whether lutuie researches will necessitate the 
establishment of any further sub-divisions. 

' IN Wl^STEEN ABXA THAT HAVE 

YIELDED PALiEOLITHS AND NEOLITHS. 

Very little appears to be known about the former inhe^itaney 
of Western Asia by palseolithic peoples, but the occurrence of 
palseoliths has been noted here and there iu a few places by 
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travellers, and a short list of sneh finds is given hdow, but North 
Arabia, the whole of Persia, and the tract between Persia and the 
valley of the Sabarmati in Gujarat, seems to be a femi incogmia 
to prehistoric arehmologists, and till it has been carefully examined, 
we must remain in ignorance on many points concerning^ he 
individuality of the successive peoples which wcupied that region. 
The following is a brief list of finds of impJements made in 

Western Asia : — „ » -s j c 

(! ) A palteolith (?) found on the surface of a bed ot gravel 

between Mount Tabor and Lake Tiberias, which was exhibited by 
the Abbd Eiehard, at the British Association m Edinburgh. 

(2) Another palseoHth found at Bethsaram. near Bethle- 

kem, by Monsieur Vogue. ■ ^ 

(3) A palffiolith found near Jerusalem, by Mr. Slopes, 

*"’** *'(4) A palmolith found by Mr. Ghantre iu the valley of 

the Shahrein, in South Babylonia, several imple- 

ments are reported to have been found, and these were probably of 
Beolitbio age. 

XVII.— MOEE EXACT LOCATION OP SBVEEAL 
SMALL SITES (NAMED ON PAGES 128 AND 129) IN 
HYDIEABAD STATE. 

While exploring the Billa Surgam caves in distriot 

in 1884, in company with my son Lieut H. B. Foote, _E.A., 
I was ordered to proceed expeditiously to the Smgareni coal- 
field, to meet an ofiioial from Hyderabad who would show me 
maps of the coal-field as far as then examined. Proceeding wa 
Bezwada and Nandigama, I marched up the valley of the Mumeru 
(Moonyair of Indian Atlas, sheet 75), and in the many traverses 
made in examining the country on either side of the proposed 
railway, from the coal-field to Bezwada, I came across neolithic celts 
at the following places;— 


(1) Matur, No. 2889 

(2) Between Motunnurri 
Byafamm, No. 2890. 

(3) Jirlaolierru, No. 2891 


and 


Hanir (XJrrooT of LA., sb. 
T'5), N#. 2892. ■■ ; 

(5'i Poolioygoodabs (polisMng 

groTes), 

(6) Musteilapalle, No. 2893. 


4 niiles N.B. by E. of 'Maddire 

(Muddeera of LA./sk^lO). 

3 miles N.N.W. of Maddire. 

8 miles west of Kbammamett 
( Kummummett of' , „ I. A,, ■ sb. 

. 1b). 

lb miles S, E, of Bonagiri-: 

21 miles E.S. E. of Bonagiri, ■ 

9 miles east of Bonagiri v ; ■; 
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XVIII.-PALETTES OF THE PALEOLITHIC, 
NEOLITHIC AND EARLY EGYPTIAN ARTISTS. 

The palettes used by the prehistorio artists would appear to 
have been bovine scapnlse or shoulder blades, examples of which 
have been found still covered with the red ochre they put ou 
walls and- roofs of caves that had been decorated. 

Among the groat variety of art objects produced by the early 
Egyptian artificers, were a large number of artifacts carved out of 
hard slatey schists. The variety of forms into which these so-called 
palettes were shaped is very remarkable, for they out them into 
likenesses of birds, beasts and fishes of the most varied outlines. 
Besides giving them such varied outlines, many of the more highly 
elaborated ones were earyed all over with compHoated and often 
picturesque devices, some of vfhioh represented quasi-historioal or 
legendary scenes. Some of the finest examples, which are highly 
artistic, may be really historical records, because it would seem 
very improbable that so much time and labour would have been 
bestowed on unreal events . An excellent selection of these so-called 
‘‘palettes’^ is figured and described in a very able and capitally 
illustrated French work on Egyptian antiquities, by M. Jean 
Oapart, Joint Conservator of the Egyptian antiquities in the 
Royal Museum at Brussels, and Lecturer in the IJniversity of 
Li4ge. The title of the work is Les DebuU de V Art m EgypteJ* 

No such decorated palettes appear to have been produced by 
the Indian prehistorio artists, but further research may yet light 
upon something approximating to them. 

Indian prehistoric pottery has not, so far as I have been able to 
study it, produced vases made in the shapes of birds, and only one in 
the shape of an animal is known to me. This is a funereal urn in 
the form of an elephant, which I have described fully with a figure 
in addendum No. X. It was first drawn attention to in chapter 
XIX, on the finds made in the Hyderabad State, hut that notice 
required to be amplified. 

: XIX.— MOTJLLINe- AND CASTING: .OF POTTERY. 

The preparation of earthenware structures, such as hut urns 
and other angular forms, demands the pressing of the moistened 
clay into moulds. This process of moulding was one which had 
been discovered prior to the invention of the potter’s wheel, and so 
had seemingly been the process of casting vessels, which consists of 
pouriug thick “slip” into a hollow mould, and allowing it to 
acquire a sufficient eonsistencY to admit of its being removed from 
the mould without deforming it, before placing it in the kiln. 

13 
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The pressing of the damp clay 

^ d«..g a. 

performaiice. 

XX.-OKHAMANDAL MAHAL. OE THE DWARKA 
COUNTRY. 

This tract of country, formic^ the extreme western extremity 
of S Kathiawar PenYnsula, afforded but very few addition to 
tL L of prehistoric artifacts collected by me. Only one appeared 
worS iuriug, and that is No. 4045, given in plate 16, a die made 
of calcareous ^t and remarkable because oblong in shape, instead 
of cubical. S^e educated native gentlemen at Dw^ka, to whom 
I showed it, were much interested to see a die made of stone. It is 
said that the Eann of Cutoh was once a gulf of the Indian Ocean, 
with seaports on its shores, and that the iiemains of ships ^aye been 
tA ,-mV,«,l.ied in the mud. Dwarka stands on ground which not 

ds" ™ -““i" • 

and-it only joins the latter northward in the Gulf of Cutch. ihe 
e^im sHe of the island .is broken up anduliffy, and quite pictu- 
resque, the strata being gaily coloured, light red and pinky beds 

of sandstone and hard loam being common. 

A zoolMtical fact which should be recorded is-the much smaller 
size d the chank shells in the Gulf of Cutoh, tbcn ^ <>f those met 
with in the GuU of Manar, where the ohank shell finery “ 

Z important commercial undertaking. Another noteworthy fact 
k t^ very ininriouB action of the violent west wind, so prevalent 
near Dwsrka, ra all trees not protected by the shape of the ground 
or by high buildings. Their tops, where unsheltered, assume the 
sha^ of large crook-handled sticks pointing to the east. 


yrxi -KILNS FOE BUENING POTTEBT NOT KNOWN 
IN l^E EARLY PART OE THE NEOLITHIC AGE. 

In the article on prehistoric pottery forming section 7 of the 
tteneral notes on my collection, I pointed out that no ancient 
Ltterv works on an important scale had been met with by me 
hi mmy traverses through the Deccan and adjoinmg parts of 
Southern and Western India, and that it was possible the early 
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aeolitMaiis of India may not have constructed kilns, but have burnt 
their -wares in open fires, as was done by other contemporary 
peoples. 

A strong argument in favour of this idea is provided by the 
appearance of many good vessels which are black at top, but pass 
down into red. The black part is imperfectly burnt and the red, 
if a bright red, tboroughly well burnt. 

The superior quality of the well-burnt earthenware over that 
imperfectly burnt, is illustrated by the condition of specimens of 
both after exposure to weather action, and still more by the effect 
on both of immersion in strong brine. A striking case of this was 
noted in an intensely saltish stream, a little west of the great iron 
slag mounds of Vasravi, in the Yelachha taluk, Baroda State. 
Under the water I noticed a very large black bowl which I tried 
to lift up, but it crushed into a mud-like pulp leaving only a piece 
of the rim entire, which I have figured in plate 39. It is num- 
bered 3315a. 

Another well-marked ease of the corrosive action of strong 
brine on black pottery was met with at a pottery site in Jetpur 
State (Kathiawar), This site lies on a low rising ground, eastward 
of Kankawao railway station, and east also of an old ginning mill. 
The pottery here found was of a type quite sni gent ris, but some- 
what resembling that found at Dhalkania in Dhari hlahal. In a 
small intensely brackish stream I found the conical lid of a small 
blaek vessel (not met with) very highly corroded, though fragments 
of red colour were not affected. This lid corresponds closely in 
shape with No. 1516a founcf'at Sindavallum in the Bellarj district. 


XXIL-TEEMITES IN THE lEON-AGE IN MYSOEE. 

At page 103, I described the only specimen of neolithic wood 
work that I knew to have escaped the greed of the white ants, a 
coipab found by my Mend Mr. Cornelius Cardew at Guntakal 
railway junction (in Anantapux district), and the fortunate cause 
of its escape from these ravenous insects. 

Later on, wifen arranging the prehistoric collection in the M adras 
Museum, I came across a specimen of the iron age in which, though 
termites had eaten the greater part of a spearshaft they had not 
quite completed its demolition, and for some reason or other had 
left a small remnant of the wood in the spear-head socket. The 
wood shows the peculiar surface left .by the action of the termites^ 
jaws, a surface quite characteristic of ^eiir work. 

38-a 
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XXIIL^rNDIO.ATIONS OF THE GLACIO-PLEVIAIi 
PERIOI) IN INDIA. 

The evideEoes of alteration of level aioD,g the sea eowt, point 
to a slight elevation of the land dnring the pleistocene period, hut 
of too small an extent to have had any appreciable efiect on the 
climate. 

This is important in its bearing on the evidence that exists 
of the cold of the glacial period having been felt in the Indian 
peninsula. There is no physical evidence^ so far as is known, of 
a geologically recent cold epoch, and some geologists have doabted 
whether the peninsula was a€eoted by the glacial |»riod; 
but it does not appear hard to understand that a period of 
great cold in central and northern Asia, was in the south 
represented by a very wet period, a really pluvial epoch which was 
characterised by the formation of the great lateritic deposits of 
the east and west coasts of the peninsula. 

In the Himalayas there is everywhere abundant evidence of 
the glaciers having extended to lower levels than they now reach. 
Graved and polished rock surfaces are found now at as low 
a level as 7,500 feet in Pangi, and in a higher latitude large 
boulders have been found imbedded in the fine silt of the Potwar, 
at an elevation of less than 2,000 feet. 

The cause of the interglacial hypothesis has been most ardently 
championed in England by Professor James Geikie, who has 
endeavoured to show that there were in Europe six distinct glacial 
epochs within the glacial period, sepamted by five epochs of more 
moderate temperature. ‘ These are enumerated below. 

Sixth glacial epoch, * Upper Turbaria%^^ indicated by the 
deposits of peat which underlie the lower raised beaches. 

Fifth iuterglacial epoch , Upper Forestian.^\ 

Fifth glacial epoch, “ Lower Turbanan^ indicated by peat depo- 
sits overlying the lower forest bed, by the raised beaches and carse- 
eiays of Scotland, and in part by the Littorina-olays of Scandinavia. 
Fourth interglacial epoch, “ Xo^tJer 

Fourth glacial epoch, MecMmburgim/* represented by the 
morainea of the last great Baltic glacier, which reached their 
southern limit in MecHenbui^, the 100 ieer terrace of Scotlandj 
and the Yoldia-beds of Scandinavia. 

Third interglacial epoch, ^^Neudeckim,^^ intercalation® of 
marine and fresh water deposits, in the boulder clays of the 
southern Baltic coasts. 

Third glacial epoch, ‘‘ Polandian,'' glacial .and fiuvio-glacia! 
formations of the minor Scandinavian ice-sheet, and the “ upper 
boulder clay of northern and western Burop. 
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Second interglacial epooli, Hehetiany^ interglacial beds in 
Britaiii, and lignites of Switzerland. 

Second glacial epoebj Saa;ontm^\ deposits of tbe period 
of masirmiiii glaciation, when the nortbern iee-sbeet reached the 
low ground of Saxony, and the Alpine glaciers formed tbe onter- 
zone moraines, 

Eirst interglacial epoch, Worfolhian,^’ the forest-bed series of 
Norfolk. 

First glacial epoch, 8mnian^^ represented only in the south 
of Sweden, which was overridden by a large Baltic glacier. The 
ChlHesford clay, and Wey bourn crag of Norfolk, and the oldest 
moraines and £nvio-gIaoiai gravels of the Arctic lands, may belong 
to this epoch. ■ 
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LIST OF PLATm 


PLAfl 1. 

Quawtzitb Faueoliths. 

Jfo* 2204-7v Large axe, guillotine lype, Atfeampakkam, CWaglepnt 

district. 

Axe, Madras type, Atbrampakkam^ Ohiaglepmt district. 
), 3248. Bo. do. old allnrinm of tke Sabamali, 

Sadoiia, Baroda. 

n 2204-5. Spear head type from North Aroot district. 

», 2204-9. Harrow pointed oval type, sharp edges all round, 

Attrampakkan imllah, 
Olj^nglepnt district. 

2204-22. Pointed sharp-sided “ pebble butt ” type, Kandnknr, 

Nellore district. 

,» 2204-10. Broad pointed oval type, Attrampakkam nullah. 

f, 205, Oval type, edges rather sharp all round, Talya, Holal- 

kere talmj, Mysore. 

„ 2204-21. Bo. very sharp edges all round, Kandnkur, 

Heilore district. 


PLATl 2. 

PAn^OOTHS. 

Mo. 805. Blnnt-bntt type, hsematite quartzite, on hill north of 

Knrikuppa, Bellary. 

„ 2898-A. Long pointed oval, quartzite, Malprabbha aEuviumi 

Kaira, Bijapur district. 

, 309. Blnnt-bntt type, hsematite quartzite, Joga shingle Ian, 

/ Bellary. 

,, 4078. Oval type, poroeHanite, Kewah. 

I, S^4. Broad pointed oval type, siliceous limestone, Yeddihalli, 

Surapur taluq, Hyderabad. 
204. Madras axe type, heemaiite quartzite, Halakundl Ian, 
” Bellary. 

^ SW. Harrow oval type, quartzite, Kurikuppa hill, Belkiy. 
„ 22CB-B. Bonble-pointed ov;^ type, quartzite, Makrawaipalli, 

Cuddapah district. 

„ 3309. Pointed oval, coarse quartzite grit, Pedhamli, Baroda. 

Gujarat. 


No. 88. 
„ 4104. 


No. 910. 
„ 97. 

>5 90* 

n 99. 

n 1005. 
,,2634. 
„ 159. 

„ 113. 

„ 106. 

„ 91 *?. 

„ 155. 

„ m 

„ 912. 

« 115. 

„ 89. 


No. 992. 


No. 992. 
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PLATE 2— 

Pointed oral chert ? Ninniyur, TJdayarpalaijam 
taluq[, Triehinopoly. 

Do. pale quartzite, Rewaii. 


PLATES. 

Neoliths. 

Celt, diorite, small, polished, shapely, OadigaEurn, 
BeUary. 

Do. gneiss, weathered, square sided, unpolished, 
Shevaroy hills. 

Do. hornblendic gneiss, round sided, polished, Sheva- 
roy hills. 

Do. diorite, round-sided, incipient drill holes on both 
sides, Shevaroy hills. 

Do. small, flattish, archeean scMst, Gadiganuru, Bellafy. 

Do. shapely, perfect edge, basalt, Eotegaliu, Hyderabad 

Axe-hammer, hornblendic gneiss, Shevaroy hills. 

Celt, diorite, Shevaroy hills. 

Do. do. thin flattish, sides bevelled, Shevaroy hills. 

Do. flattish j archaean schist, Gadiganuru, Bellary. 

Do. do. with . rounded sides, square shoulders, 
Shevaroy hills. 

Do. diorite, Huiit butt, thick, Shevaroy hills. 

Do. do. dark green, rounded thick body, blunt butt, 
Gadigauiwi, Bellary. 

Do. do. small, square shoulders, Shevaroy hiHs. 

Do. rounded sides, thick, pale granulite ; Kanyakod 
hill, Malabar. 


. ..PLATE 4... 

Polished axe of-blaok archssan schist, prototype of the 
early iron axe, Gadiganuru, 
Hospet taluq, Bellary 
district. 

PLATE 6. 

Eight side view of polished axe of bhu^k arohsean schist, 
prototype of the early iron 
axe» Gadiganuru, Hospet 
taluq, Bellary district. 
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PliATB 6. 

ITOt ■ lf)61» CMsel, liomblendic scMst, eadigamiim, Beliary districl. 
», 4{®* Do- square bod 3 % rounded angles, perfect edge, 

naweatbered, porpliyritic black 
trap. Fort, bill, Bellary. 

fy 19^. Do. cross cat edge, thick body, diorite, Velpamadagu 

bill,-AnaEtapiir district. ' 

„ 409. Do. with thick butt, dolerite, Fort bill, Bellary. 

'■ 9, 412. Do. in second stage, basalt ? Fort bill, Bellary. 

n 1947. Do. ' bnisbed, bornbiendic schist, Gadigaanxa, Beilary 

district. 

„ 1045. Bo. do. do. do. 

„ 403. Bo. narrow-edged, thick body, third stage, basalt ( 

Fort bill, Bellary. 

,, ®9. Do. thick body, unused, basalt, Knpgal, Bellary 

district. 

*. 2149 Bo. small, shapely, square sides, basalt, south of 

’ KalamedeTur hill, Anantapm: 

district. 

, 1044. Do. elliptical edge, black trappoid, butt end want- 

” ing, Gadiganuru, Bellary district. 

,9 Scraper, thin long type, basalt, bi’St stage, Vi uttngallu 

’ site, Hyderabad. 

98?. Pick or hoe, basalt, butt thick, edg-e thin, one face 

” hollow, Gadiganuru, BeUary 

district. 

, llS^-a^ Whetstone for celts, a Dbarwar gnt pebble, Gadiga- 

’ nuru, Bellary district. 

■ , ^65. Adze, . “ Polynesian type,” fourth stage, broken, diorite, 

Wuttugallu site, .Hyderabad. 

2973, Ohisel flake of chert, Patpad eastern site, Bangana- 

paEe. 

„ 2874. ■ Javelin bead of chert, Patpad eastern site, Banganapale. 

n 429* Scraper, flake, oblong oval, basalt, Fort Mil, Bdlary, 


" PLATl't. 

Wo ' ■ A large deep granite,; inealing-trou|b dug out . of : m 

' ground at the south-east: foot: of ; 

V.Sawalkonda, Sindimur talnq, 

. Baiobux Doab, Hyderabad State* 


ilST::OP .FLAtlSS* ' . '.Btl' 

.PLATE a/ 

yUe ,18®*^ • Siialiow iii6aling-troiigli of graEito found poroliod up 

as a table in a rook skelter iamug 
west, near the top of Bndilial, 
Gooty talucj, Anantapur districL 


PLATE 9. 


No, 12M-1 0- ■ Bisarrated flake, 

chert, Kuriknppa, Bellary district. 


4047. 

Do. 

do. 

flint, Rohri, Sind. 

if 

371. 

Do..,;. 

' do. 

■ chocolate chert. North hill, Be,liary, 

») 

1258-3.1 

'■ Do.: 

, do,. 

dark chocolate chert, ■ Knrifciippa,, 

■ Bellary district. 

ti 

1258-39. 

Do. ' 

■ do.; 

dark chocolate chert, iWcf. 

J) 

1187. 

Do. 

do. 

, - , do. ■ Gadiganuifii, 

Bellary. 


2863. 

Do. ; 

' do. 

browny pink, chert, WnttagaUuj 
Baichnr Doab, Hyderabad. 

« 

1463. 

Do. 

do. 

chocolate chert, Mylapuram, Bellaiy 
district. 

» 

2070-A. 

■ Do. 

, do. 

chert, pale chocokte, Fenner EaUway 


bridge, Auantapur district. 

1516-24. Ekke, carved, ■ sbarp-edged, ' mottled brown: ekert, 

Lingadahaili Cinder Ckmp, BeEary 

' ' . ■■■'■■ ' district.'- 

„ 1437-7. Do. . sMrp-edged, cbo-colate : ckert, Beliagodnbai, 

Bellary district. 

f, ' 1457-16. Biserrate Jake, pale banded, chocolate chert, west of " 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

„ 1515-60. ' flake, serrated, .chocolate cheii:, • Lingadahaili Cinder 
r, ■ Camp, 'Bellary district., ■ .■ 

$f 1437-2. Do- ■ sharp-edged, chocolate chert, BeEagodahal, 

j, 20^-8. Do.' knife, brown cheit, entire, ;HaTaiigi Mil, Anant^^ 

pnr distriot. ■ 

,j 2083-7. Do. do. red brown chert, ento, Havaligi MU, 

Anantapur district. 

,1 1352-82. flake saw, brown ochre chert, biserrate, Halekold 

hill, Bellary district. 

n 2724* Do. •* iuncct/’ raw sienna chert, Anandagal, Baiclmr 

Doab, Hyderabad. 


LIST., OF FLaTKS* 
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FLATE 9— , 

No. 1515-*^’^. Bro,ad leaf <* mieroHtii *■* pointed fiake, daTk bmwn-red 

cbert, Lingadaballi Cinder Camp, 

Beliarj. 

„ 2936. Eiake, microlitb ” lancet point, miimte, red agate, 

Babadnrpizr. Baroda. 


PLATE 10. 


No. 


» 

P9 


99 

99 

»S 

fj 

'I) 

99 

99 




PyGMY-FLAKBS, flakes AND' COEES. 

Core of clialcedony, Babadnrpur, Baroda. 

3622. Oval worked dake of wiiite agate, site above Babapur, 
Amreli Prant, SatMawar. 

2m. Core of chalcedony, Babadiirpur, Baroda. 

1K8-S1. Flake, serrated, of cbaloedony, Kuriknppa, Bellary 
district* 

2947. Lancet flake of agate, Bajhadarpar, Baroda. 

3035-«. Worked flake of clialcedony, Sigam, Baroda. 

1258-1 0< Flake-of chalcedony, ICjtriknppa, Bellary district, 

3400. “ Lancet ” flake of chalcedony, Amroli, JBaroda. 

2911. Flake of wMte agate, Baliadnrpnr, Baroda. 

2^. Bo. of chalcedony, tW. 

3041. Oval worked flake, scraper ?, cbalcedony, Sigam, Baroda. 
1852-14. Flake, scraper ended, agate, Vidapanakalln, Anantapnr 
district. 

2358. Bo, biserrated, clialcedony, Mnlagnndamu hill, 

Knrnool district. 

2974. 6ake of chalcedony, Bakadnrpnr, Baroda, 

2952. Flake, narrow, of do, 

2970. Pointed pygmy flake, do. 

S®72. Fygmy flake knife of chalcedony, iM. 

2977. Oo. do. do, 

2973. Bo. do. do.‘ tW. 


n 26^-^fl' Bo. ■ scraper of chalcedony, Kotegalln, Hyderabad. 


PLATE 11, 

Pygmy flakes and wobkeb flakes. 

No. 1442-52. Pygmy flake knife, chert, mottled pinky white ; Nagala- 

dinne, Adoni, Bellary. 

„ 1515-lfl. Bo. .. do. with serrated edge, oliert, Lingadahalii' 

Cinder Camp, \Bellai7. ^ 


USX OF PLATES. 
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PLATE ll-^cont 

If©. 2 fl 76 . PygJ^J knife, pointed, cliert, dark red brown, 

Balaadurpiir, Baroda. 

„ Flak©, pointed, cnert, raw sienna, Knriktippa, Bellary 

district. 

I, 2792, Pygmy flake, saw, entire, ckert, brown, Eawalkonda, 

Hyderabad. 

„ 2975* do. saw small, ckerfe, dark-red brown, Baka- 

dnrpnr, Baroda. 

s, 1442-49. Do. flake knife, oiiert, dark-red brown; Nagak- 

dinne, Adoni, Beiiary. 

s» 1457-®« Do. do. do. reddisk okocolate, Mngati, 

Adoni, Bellary. 

„ 1442-53. Fiak<^ knife, agate, browny blnisk, Kagaladinne, Adoni, 

Bellary. 

„ 1457-7. Pygmy flake knife, agate, brown, Mngati, Adoni T., 

Bellary. 

,, 2796. Arrow' head? ckipped flake, mottled brown, agate; 

Rawalkonda, Hyderabad. 

„ 1515-9* Pygmy flake knife, ckert, dark drab, Lingadakalli 

Cinder Oamp, Bellary district. 

,, 2790. Worked flake, okert, pale ckocolate, Eawalkonda. 

9 , 8204. flake witk file edge, ligkt red ckert, Mnlsan 

kill, Baroda. 

,9 1457-0* Do. do. knife,okert, dark ckocolate, Mngati. 

„ 1442-21. Flake knife of agate witk brown crust, Nagaladnme, 

Bellary district. 

„ 1515-32. Pygmy flake knife, entire, agate, Lingadakalli Cinder 

Camp, BeUary. 

„ 1457-3. Do. do. camelian, pale, Mngati, Adoni, 

Bellary. 

99 1457-23. Do. do. do. dark, _ Mngati, Adoni, 

Bellary. 

„ 8131* Flake, agate, mossy ligkt browm, Barria, Bamda. 

» 2971, Pygmy flake, ckalcedony , grey, Bakadnrpnr, Baroda . 

,t 1366-32. Flake arrow kead ? agate, Eamdiirg, Bellary district. 

„ 1457-2. Pygmy flake, skarp-pointed, oarnelian, pale, Mngati, 

Adoni, Bellary. 

99 3130. Flak© witk file edges, agate, deep rod, Barria, Baroda. 


PLATE 12. 

If©. 1352-52. Core, ckocolate, ckert, HalekotA kill, Bellary. 
t, 1440-23. Do. speckly pinky grey, okert, Kotekallu kill, Adoni, 

Bellary. 
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■ PLATE 

'Mo, 1437-1 • Flake, chert, mottled, brown, Bellagoduhal, BeHary. 

„ 2574' Core,- chert,' purplish grey, East site, PatpM, 

BanganapaJle. 

„ 2492. Bo. chalcedony with heliotrope crust, last site, 

Patpad, 'BanganapaHe State. 

„ 827-80. Do. chert, dull light brown, Knpgal, Bellary 

n Bo. agate, brownish, Halekot^ MU, Bellary. 

>♦ Triangular piercer, bine grey chalcedony, in the bed 

of the Tapti, Tajpnr, Songad 
talu<i, Baroda. 

»> 827-60. Core, chert, brown banded, Kupgal, Bellary. 

„ 50. Do. chert, red brown, from under the Teri, Sawyer- 

pnram, TinneyeHy. 

„ 2m Strike-a-light, chert, double convex, radiating flakes, 

Patpad, East site. 

„ 2213. Bo. do. soraper-shaped, black brown, 

Toranikal hill, KurnooL 

„ 1457-26. Bo. nearly oval, chocolate, chart, Mngati, 

Adoni, Bellary. 

,, 4055. Burin or graving tool, chert, Jabalpuj. 

», ^36“^- Core, triple, of shaded orange agate, strong sand blast 

polish, Wasai hill, Baroda. 

„ 2376. Worked flake, chert, buff, halbert«head shaped, Eest* 

site, Patpad. 


PLATE 13. 


Ho. 2399. 

Scraper, 

, tbi<i, rather hollow faced, chert, reddish brown, 
Patpad. 


3m. 

Bo. 

cherts light yellowish brown, Bellninur Eayan 
G^ndda, ' ' Lingsugur talnq, 
Hyderabad. 

n 

1821. 

Bo. 

do. greenish grey, Bndiiial, Anantapur 
district. 

t9 

2m. 

Bo. 

do. red,- Ambaldi Hill, Damnagar taitiq, 
Baroda, KatMawar. 

■ 

2111. 

Bo. 

do. chocolate, Muohukota, Tadpatri, Ananta- 
pnr district. 

JS 

1442-46. 

Bo. 

chert,, mottled wMte, east of Nagaladinna, 
Adoni, Bellary. 

a 

1442-32. 

Bo. 

flake, agate, pale, mottled, eastof Nagaladinne, 
Adoni,. Bellary. 

■ 

im ^ 

Bo. 

. / do. : chalcedony, 'pale,/Kimkuppa, Bellary. 


LIST OF PLATES. 
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PLATE 13 — emt, 

No* 1442-&0. Scraper, Hake, agate, brown-banded, east ol Nagala- 

dinne, Bellazy. 

„ 2605-S. Scraper, sHglitlf inonrred, chert, red, PHtpM. 

„ 3636. Incurved scraper, chert, mottled grey, Umria, Baroda, 

Kathiawar. 

1352-10. Pygmy Bake, piercer, chert, pale chocolate, Halekote 

hill, Bellary. 

„ 1881. Triangular piercer, hmmatito jasper, red and pmple . 

banded, Nagaradoni Fort hill, 
Alnr, Bellary. 

,, 3570. do. chert, brown red, Babapnr, Amreli, 

Kathiawar. 

„ 1457-1. Pygmy flake, triangular, agate, milky white, Mugati, 

Adoni, Bellary, 


PLATE 14. 

No. 1515-43. Pointed flake, arrow-head ? chert, raw sienna, lingada- 

halli Cinder Camp, Bellary. 

8559 . Bo. oval flake, arrow-head ? thin, chert, red-orange, 

Babapur, Amreli, Kathiawar. 

,, 1457-20. Do. flake, aiTOW-head ? agate, Mngati, Adoni taluq, 

Bellaxy. 

43* “Tranehet,” arrow'-head, chert, Sawyerpuram, Tinne- 

velly district. 

„ %92. Tang of arrow-head ? chert, brown-grey, between Umna 

and Bhard, Amreli, Kathia- 
war. 

„ 2^. Worked flake, one side flat, Lydian stone, black, Patj>ad 

Cache, Banganapalle State. 

, 2408. Bo. scraper ? chert, chocolate, Patpid Cache, 

Banganapalle. 

„ 3041. Oval worked flake, scraper ? chalcedony, dirty brown, 

Sigam, Sankheda taluq, 
Baroda. 

„ 827-4 1 . Pointed oval flake, an-ow-head ? agate, Kupgal, Beilary 

district. 

„ 1457-4. Pygmy flake knife, chert, red chocolate, Mugat’’. jLdoni, 

Bellajy" district, 

„ 827-42. Oval flake, semper ? agate, Kupgal, Beilary distiictr 

„ 3259* Oval flake, leaf-shaped, chert, red, Kot, Baroda. 
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LIST OF.TLATJES. 

PLATE U-^cont ' • 

Mo. ^B3-51. Pygmy flake, small, graving tool ? ckert, piiiky and 

creamy, Havaligi MI, 
Anantapor distiiot. 

», 1457-17* 1 ^ 0 . small, graving tool? clxert, red-brown 

Mngati, Adoni, Bellary. 

9 s 8254- Broad, oval, ^Forked flake, okert ? red brown, Lakrora, 

Baroda. 

St &n-S9, Pygmy flake “ gouge cbert, obocolate, ,. Knpgal, 

Bellary district. 


PLATE 15. . ' 

Oaevings in stone. 

No. 1212. Spindle wborl, or button ? pnrplisb slate, Gfadigaimm, 

Bellary. 

,» 1548. Linga of steatite, Hnrilibalu, Kndligi talnq, Bellary. 

„ im. Bo. do. do. 

„ 32^, Disc, (juartmte, tbick, red brown, Maliiuri, Baroda. 
ft 2606-1 • Incurved scraper of cbeii, Pasj^ alia, Banganapalle. 
s, 886. Scraper of jasper, pale cbocolate, Knrikuppa hill, 

Hospet talnq, Bellary. 

» 80. Plake saw, chert, brown, in river gravel, Tirupatur, 

Sivaganga, Madura district. 


V PLATE 16 . 

Wo. 4043. Die of shelly limestone, dirty white, Tobermota, south- 

east of Bwarka, Kathiawar. 
,, 1521. Bnll amulet of reddish schist, on Marasimadeverugudda, 

■ Harpanahaiii taluq, Bellary. 
3049. BnlFs head of hard green chlorite scMst, Yyara, 

■ Waghoriataluq, Baroda. ' • ' 
„ 1641. Human figure in long robe, purple slate, Anguru, 

'Bellary, ■ 

1457. , Meek and lip of small bottle of grey steatite ? hill 

fort, south-east of Zemmiga- 
nuru, Bellary district. 

‘ 2056. Plaque of carved drab sandstone, east of Tadpatri 

temple, Anantapur district. 


LIST OF PLATES, 
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PLATE 17. 

Biaps of pifferbnt stones. 


No. 50. 

Cresosixt pendant of whitish ohert, AlisaEdi Mil, 
Baiehnr Doab, Hyderabad 

State. 

„ 81. 

Steatite head, brownish grey, HavaHgi hill, Ananta- 
pur district. 

» 14. 

Small onyx bead, black and white, four-sided, Kala- 
madeFur, Anantapur 

district. 

„ 13. 

Onyx pendant, Snlimani bead,*' Jabalpur. 

» 10. 

Lapis lazuli bead, small, rich blue, Maski, Haichnr 
Boab, Hyderabad State. 

„ 12. 

Do. do. Maski, 

» 15. 

Carbuncle, purplish crimson, Kanchik^ri site, Bellary 
district. 

„ 65. 

Sapphire. 

„ 81. 

Bark amethyst. 

„ 17. 

Book crystal, double six-sided pyramid. 

6. 

Discoid beyel-edged bead, of green quartzite, Halekot4 
hill, Beliary district. 

„ 49. 

Very short cylindrical bead of green quartzite. 

„ 5. 

Square curved sided bead of green quartzite, Halekote 
hill, Beliary. 

„ 166. 

Pale red bead of coral ?? Aisur tank site, Mysore. 

„ 66. 

Carbuncle bead, round, very dark red. 

„ 4. 

Tery short cylindrical bead of carneiian. 

n 44. 

Bed sardonyx (carnelian). 

41. 

3Do. ( do. ), square tabular. 

43. 

Bed agate, lozenge-shaped. 

2. 

Bed carneliau, discoid with grooved rays filled with 
white. 

„ 21. 

Bed agate, round, Kamre| island, Baroda. 

„ 45. 

Bed and pinkish agate, barrel shaped. 

„ 80. 

Grey agate, nearly oval, Patpad, Banganapalle. 

60. 

Amethyst, clouded, flattish with grooved ends. 

i> I. 

Red carnelian, lenticular with short grooved rays filled 
with white, Bupgal, Beliary. 

PLATE 18. 

No. 8493-81. 

Side of rase, fragment of very fine light red pottery of 
Greek facies, half polished, 
iOujiia Tappa, Amreli Prant, 


KatMawar. 
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LIST OT PLATES. 


Ko. 3483 - 77 . ,Li»w lid of reddisli pottery with steam hole, seen from 

above, ihii, 

„ 84W-S7. FragmeEt of stroEgly ribbed roEgh pottery, aide of a 

chatty ? Isabel coIoef, liiV, 

.. 2044. Celt Tfitli straight edge, basalt, 0ontakttl jEEctloE, 

AnaEtapnr district. 

n im PalseoKth of oblong shape, of qaartzite, YidapEEafealhi, 

thhi, 

,, 1948. Celt with very pointed butt and deep cEtting edge, 

basalt, TelpamadugE, ih'd 

„ 1939. Celt, an edged chip, basalt ? VelpnmaditgQ, liiif. 

„ 1734 Flake with groond edge, basalt, Budihai hill, iM. 

n 3576. OYHlimpleiEent, unfiEished, chert, Babapur, Kathiawar. 

„ 3413. chert, brown, Damnagar, 

Amreli, Kathiawar. 

„ 1796. Worked flake, granite, Uravakonda, AnantapEr 

district. 


PLATE 19. 

No. 41^« Annlet of copper, Baragnnda Cache, near Giridih, 

Bengal. 

„ 259. Carved steatite object of nnceitain nse, Holakal hill, 

Mysore. 

, 3896. Large ‘Hhumbstone” (flaker), Kanja, Tyara talnq, 

i^roda. 

„ 254. sinker of pale steatite, Komaranahalli, Mysore. 

8395. Hal! a ringstone, or mace-head, basalt, Sanda, Songad 
’ taluq, Baroda. 

, 3044. Sandstone bowl of *‘Cania’’ ^ Sigam, Sankheda 

talaq, Baroda. 

,, 358. Pointed cMsel, basalt, North Hill, Bellary. 

173. Small iron axe ont of a grave, Moganid, Siievaroy 
. hills, Salem district. 

I, 4106. ■ Large copper axe, Baragnnda Cache,’* wear Ciridih, 

n 174. Medium iron axe, Karadiimr, Shevaroy hills. 

,, Its. Javelin head of iron, Karadiynr, Shevaroy hills. 


PLATE 20, 

4641-17. Foot of small vase, of Greek facies, Bhalkania, Amreli, 

Kathiawar. Very fine pale red 

^)ottery. 


MST OF PLATES?, 
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PLATE 20^onL 


No* 3911-23. Lip o£ bowl, pale grey pottery, Kankawao, Jetpur, 

KatMawar. 

jj 4041-1* Do. pale red, witk raised fillet of broad gashes, 

Dhalkania, Amreli, Kathiawar. 

„ 551- Small adze (neolithic), second stage, basalt, Knpgal, 

Bellary district. 

S 9 2171* Cabe of rich red and black banded jasper, a selected 

stone from a heap of stones on 
a Kurnmbar graye, Tadpatri, 
Anantapar district. 


,, 602- Hammer axe, short type, basalt, Kupgal, Bellary 

district. 

1530-39. Tip of painted bowl, diagonal trellis, south of 95th mile- 
stone, Bellary-Harihar high 
road. 


1 , 1530-3. Tip of painted bowl, two painted fillets, do. do. 

„ 2318* Large core of chert (purple), west of Eangapuram, 

Knrnool district. 


,, 550* Adze of basalt, second stage, Kupgal, Bellary district. 

9 * 2251* Hone of diorite, Bastipad, Kurnool district. 


PLATE 21. 

No. 192-K. Female figurine of earthenware, votive offering. Scot- 

forth Estate, Shevaroy hills, found 
broken and very brittle. 

„ 192-L. Do. do. do. do. 

Both figarines wear short cork all round their heads and 
high combs on the top.. They have 
no legs but were perched on cylin- 
drical stands shown Plate 23. 


PLATE 22. 


No. ] Female figurines, Scotfortli Eetato, Slievaroy hills. 

„ 192-L. j 


Back view. 


PliATE 23. 

Inn 1 lemde fignriBSS, stends for.- 

234-128. Pottery neck-rest, Naxsipnr Sangani, Mysore State. 
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zm Of FMfM. 


FMTE n. 

Mft® Miilltd i?«d rme with o?al base from a KErimibar 

grave at Talja, Holalkere 
tali3g_, Mysore. 

PLATE 26. 

No. ^4-^-5. Tase with fiat base, red, half polished, from a grave in 

a Knrnmbar ring at Talya, 
Holalkere taliiq[, Mysore. 

„ Black and red polished lotah-shaped funereal urn with 

burnt human bones and one 
incisor tooth, I JiW. 


PLATE 26. 

No. 2605“*-^*^* bowl with spout lip from the eastern site at 

Pdtplld, Banganapalle State, 
Knrnool district. Bed poli- 
shed, painted with narrow 
purplish lines below the 
outer edge of the lip near the 
spout which did not appear 
in the negative. 

PLATE 27. . 

No- 1565*b9. Neck and lip of large highly decorated vessel, red. 

1585,70. ■' Do. ■■'"'do.' do. vessel ' with 

medallion. 

Both from Malyam, Bayadrug taluq, Bellary district. 

PLATE 28. 

No. Dip and neck of vessel seen from above (mde plate 27) 

from Malyam, Bayadrug 
taluq, Beliary district. 


- PLATE 28.a.' ' ' 

No. 1565-Sb‘ Side of chatty with leaf pattern from Malyain,B.aya- 

drug taluk, Beliary, district. 

(The white spot on the right hand leaf is not part of the 
pattern but k due to a snaall 
tiaw in the negative.) 
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PLATE 29. 

Md* 1565-129. Bowl with Bteep flange at base of side and four 

grooves below lip outside, black 
rough ware. 

„ 1565-4-flf. Do. two-fifths of whole, with three condiment calls on 

lip, black Tongb ware. 

,, 1565-77. Do, lip and side of, small, lip left barred on outer 

edge, faint rigbt-barred fillet 
lower down over two impr^sed 
leaves. Colour dnll red. 

„ 1565-78. Melon-bowl with sloping lip, with one groove, fillet of 

faint Vandykes below corded 
edge. Colour light red, slightly 
incrusted, 

„ 1565-73. Do. lip and neck, light red, half-polished, 

narrow flat-topped lip with left- 
barred fiEet to outer edge of lip. 
Pour small grooves on neck. 

All from Malyam, Bayadrug taluk, Bellary district. 


PLATE 30. 

No. 2055- L Side of small ‘‘ adipu ” or portable hearth, painted red, 

with raised fiEet of finger tip 
impressions low down on outer 
side; east of Tadpatri temple, 
Anantapur district. 

„ 234-11 3. Shallow bowl, red and black, high polish outside, biaok 

inside. Narsipur Sangam, 
Mysore, 

„ 284-125. Binged cup, or lotah ; a sacrificial vessel ? red, iUd> 
j, 234-90. Lotah, small, steep-sided, wide mouth, 

. , 252-87. Flanged bowl, red , West Hill, French Bocks, Mysore. 

,t ^§-109. Lotah, black, polished, Narsipur Sangam, Mysore. 

„ ^4-36, Side of bowl, wrinkle pattern, black and brown, polished, 

Narsipur Sangam. 

„ ^4-110 Finger bowl,*^ black and red, polished, ihU, 
n 234-80. Side of vessel with ** reeded ^ fillet on bulge, iUd, 

PLATE 31. 

No» 27^104. Side of vessel with deeply impressed fillet of large 

Vandykes, Maski, Eaichu r 
Boab, Hyderabad. 

14-a 
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PLATE 31— wmi. 

No. 2203-1. Cha«y, small, sideof.mthtwofiBets of impressed vertic^ 

j barlets, Yellattix, Cnddapali 

district, 

2fl5S-26. Side of vessel with three dllets, east of Tadpatn, Ananta- 
’ pur district. 

34^98. Base of vase of pale red ware with greek facies. Khijna 

„ mmr Tappa, Damnagar talaq, 

Baroda, Kathiawar. 

2208-13. Part of lotah filled with toddy-makers’ chanam, Yella- 

„ Ouddapah district. 

^11 32 Disc of light brown ware w'ith shallow central depres- 

Kankawao, Jetpur State, 
Kathiawar. 


PLATE 32. 

Wo 2258-S6. 

^ Kurnool district. 

1580-46. Do. and neck of vase, red brown painted and polished, 
„ ia<JU'*o- ^ jjjilg gjte^ Bellary- 

Harihar road. 

2203-Z.I. Lipof broad bowl, with waved lower rim, MnncUavari- 
„ amor F palli , Ouddapah distnct. 

iKi«i.9ft Do do. with three horizontal grooves, 

„ iOia- • coarse silvery grey ware, 

Lingadahalli Gnder Camp, 
Bellary district. 

294-44 Do. melon bowl, with three big grooves on top and 
„ ffllet of finger tip impressions 

on shoulder, Narsipnr 
Saogam, Mysore, 

l^A. Lip of broad bowl, with opposite sloping g^lies, Nilu- 
„ ia«u-"- F Harpanahalh taluq, 

Bellary, 

V Bo bowl with waved claw fillet at lower edge. 

Knpgal, Bellary. 

Sfva-37 Bo. steep-sided bowl with raised fillet of X classes, 
’’ ^ ^ WestvHill, .French Bocks, 

■ Mysore.' ■' 

3165-». Do. 8teep-sid«l bowl, with'fiUet of pitlets vertically 

oiWIH* arranged, Barna, Baroda 
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PLATE 33. 

Uo 2668-&* 3jip of large bowl with finger-tip maxks on rim, 

* Wnttugalln, Baiclmr Doab. 

Hyderabad. 

2639-49- Do. do. with raised twitcked filled” on 
” tops Kotegallu, Lingsugur, 

Hyderabad. 

3911-21- Tliick lip of large bowl of coarse batb-brick ware, 
” painted red-brown extern- 

ally, Kankawao, Jetpnr 
State, Kathiawar. 

1PiftPv-8l-A Lip and neck of small chatty, bright, red polished; 
’’ ^ faint left barred fillet, 

Malyam, BeUary district. 

2886-39 Bowl with ex-curved Hp^ brown red polished, with low 
” rounded fillet above angular 

bulge, old site in Hydera- 
bad State on left bank of 
Tungabhadra. 


No, 2872-2. 

„ 2203-6. 

„ 2208 Z-5- 

„ 1565 - 40 . 
„ 1845 - 2 . 

„ 1438 
„ 1429-'ro. 

„ 263-8 


PLATE 34. 

Top of lip of melon bowl with three circles of pitlots, 
pale red, polished, earthen- 
ware, Bawalkonda. 

j)q^ do. red painted, two grooves and 

fillet of short vertic^ barlets 
on top, YeUatiir, Cnddapak. 

Top of lip melon bowl with two grooves, divided by 
plain band, fillet of left sloping barlets 

below lip, YeIlatnr, Cuddapah district. 

Side of lip of bowl, fillet of upright cord marks, 

Bastipad, Kurnool district. 

Side spent, very low cone of rongh rod eartTjeiiware, 
Malyam, Bellary district. 

TaU neck of small bottle red rough eartben ware, Sana- 
rasapuram Cinder Camp, Bollary district. 
Frairment of very smaU black vessel with two mouths, 
® Sugura, BeUary district. 

Inner slope of lip of large bowl, Sanganakallu, Bellary 
&trict. 

Lip and neck of bowl with omteh-shaped lip, Malyam, 
Bellary district. 

Bead, terracotta, part of “Oat’s ciadle”toy, Banvali, 
Ohennapatna, Mysore. 
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PXiATE 34— 

-82. lip and' neck of bowl with upward claw Met below 
lip, light red, Narsipnr Sangani, 
Mysore. 

jj 201 -«. Part of bead ? a ***CaPs cradle ” toy, old site east of 
SriniTaspur, Mysore. 

n 257**^* Pragment of grey earthenware with deep festoon, Kai- 
dnrga hill, Tarikere talnq, Mysore. 


PLATE 36. 

No, 2070-^. Side of vessel with roped fillet, east of Bogasamudram, 

Anantapur district. 

n 2055-^* Lip and neck of bowl with plain fillet on neck, sit© east 
of Tadpatri temple, Anantapnr district. 
}) 2055-dO. Circular dish witb an inner vertical fiange, iMd. 

JJ 2055~83. Side of chatty with two fillets of bipinnat© impressions, 
one left, one right sloping, ibid. 

3f 252-45, Lip of stnali bowl, red polished, thin ©xcurved lip, 

"West Hill, French Pocks, Mysore. 
2055-31. Sid© of chatty with two fillets of herring bone pattern 
impressions, site east of Tadpatri 
temple, Anantapnr district. 

2605”32. Half of tbiok lens of red polished earthenware of 
uncertain nse, eastern site, Patpad* 
Banganapalle. ^ 

„ 2605-28. Side of laige chatty, painted, Mack stripes on red 

thid. 

„ 252-22. Lip and neck of red bowl, West Hil, French Rooks, 

Mysore. ’ 


■PL.ATE 36. 

Fo. 2258-73. Fragment of side of bowl of grey oolonr festooned with 

fillet, Bastipad, Kurnool district. 
2055-16. Medallion on side of vessel, red, polished, east of 
T^patri temple, Anantapnr. 

„ 257-c. Lip and neck of vessel with zig-zag fidlet above fillet 

of keyhole pattern, Kaldorga hill, 
Mysore. 

j. 1345-4. Side of vessel with six vertical grooves, coarse, grey 

ware, Sanavasapnram Oinder camp, 
Bellary district. 
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PLATE 36— 

N0« 252“^ of vessoi'' -i^itli two medallions, allowing cross witli 

four dots inside a circle, below a raised 
fillet, West Hill, Prencli Rocks, 
Mysore. Pronably a Swastika. 

,, 202-38. Do. witb fillet of diagonal grating above fillet 

of double dot verticals, site east of 
Srinivaspnr, Kolar, Mysore. 

„ 1460" A. Do. with painted diagonal grating, south end 

of Halwi Mil, Beilary district. 

n 2055-38. Side of bowl with painted diagonal grating, east of 

Tadpatri temple, Anantapur. 

„ 260-13. Do. with painted radiating ladders of hori- 

zontal stripes, Holakal hill, Mysore. 

.,,.1456-10. Side of vessel with two dots and circle medallions 

between raised ronnded fillets, colour 
red-brown, west of Tower Rock, Pet^, 
Adoni taluk, Bellary. 

„ 386-7. Do. with painted shield of sq^uare grating, 

North Hill, Bellary. 

2203-2-63. Do. with three wavy fillets in grooves, 

Mandlavaripalli, Ouddapab district. 


■ PLATE 37. 

Ho. 837-L Lip and neck of bowl with down turned claw pattern, 

below lip, old site Bellagoduhal, 
Bellaiw district. 

,, 1437-28-11. Steep sided bowl with broad raised fillet on bulge j 

Bellagoduhal, Bellaiy^ 

,, 1565-7. Side of circular ciish with fillet of left sloping barlets, 

Malyam, Bellary district. 

n 1^5-161. Do. br tlange handle of vessel seen from above, dark 

grey, Malyam, Bellary dist riot. 

„ 34(ffl-®. Do. of vessel with impressed pellet pattern, old site, 

Aniroli Tappa, Baroda. 

444“^* Side of vessel with tall zig-zag pattern, Port Hill, 

Bellary. 

234-32. Lip of melon bowl with leaf pattern on top of lip, light 

red, Harsipur Sangam, Mysore. 

,, 849-^. Side of vessel with hole for rope handle, Bndikanama, 

Bellary district. 

, , ^4‘ Eigurine ot animal , a votive offering, nose, one horn and 

legs broken off, Kupgal, Bellary 
. district.. . . 
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PLATE 

M® M^-4. ■' Disc of haematite jasper, rather rade, Paspalla, 

Banganapalle., 

.. 2783-86. Hat-nm (?) part o! ri^ht jamb of door, Maski, Baichiir 

Doab, Hyderabad. 

„ Belted hammer of granite,. 1st stage, broken, llosahalls, 

Eudiigi talnq, Bellary. 

34^. Belted hammer of gabbro^ badly broken, but polished 

surface reniains in the belt and 
on the face. The cross below 
the figure indicates the position 
of the belt which would not 
show unless placed vertically. 
Bupavati, Damnagur taliii|, 

■ Amreli Prant, Baroda, Kathia- 
war. 


PLATE 38. 


No. ^-8. Fragment of side of rose vessel ? Grey brown, Holakal 
hill, Mysore. 

„ 3031-flf. Small saucer, a lamp? Grey, rough, earthenware, 

Wadeli, Baroda. 

, . 386-1 3 . Tuyere, unused, grey and light red. North Hill, Bellary. 

,, 1435-8, Lip and neck of bottle, grey ware. 

. 3068-flf. Side of chatty, pale grey, Kujadpura Loess Mil, Baroda. 
„ 234-105. Conical lid of vessel, Narsipur Sangam, Mysore. 

,» 234-106, Spout of vessel, jred, half polished ware with impres- 

sions round, ' ,, base, Nareipw 
Sangam, Mysore. 

,1 3240-1. Figurine of bull with two garlands round its neck, 

Mahuri, Baroda. 


„ 234 - 108 , 

„ 444 - 25 . 

. 1^1 
„ 1530 -«. 

,, ■ ISlfr^. ■ ■ 

■' 3308 “^. ; 


Neck of black bottle with leaves on fiange, Narsipur 
■ Sangam, Mysore. 

Curved spout of vessel, black and light brown, poli- 
■■ shed, Bellaiy. Fort Hill. 

Flange handle of vessel, coarse black ware, South 
, Hfil, Halakotd,: Bollary. , 

Side of vessel with acute bulge showing impressed 
, ' ■ . ^ pattern, Kancliike.ri,* Bellary.. 

Conical lid of vessel of earthenware, Sindavallam, 
Bellary. 

Lid of vessel, Phudera, Baroda. 

Side of deep bowl with vertical nicks, Lakshaia- 
_ . ford, Mysore. 
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M§. vessel, Fatpad, Baogaiiapalie, 

1213 . 18 , TongE© of idol, probably Kali, Oadiganiiru, Bellary. 


FI^TE 39. 


Mb* 2S8-88* Small single wick lamp, red, entire (a small flaw in 

pbotograpli makes it look 
broken) West Hill, Frencb 
Bocks, Mysore. 

„ 2203«lS-«* Sbonider and neck of cbotty, pale red, polished, 

Yellalnr, Cuddapab. 

n 2886-2. Jar, red, half poHshed, old site on the left bank of 

Tungabhadra, Hyderabad 
State. 

„ 1437-23. Shoulder of vessel, black over red, with large fillet of 

Vandykes, Bellagodnhal, 
Bellary- 

„ SfiO-ll. Side of chatty, red, raised fillet of small finger-tips, 

Holakal hiH, Mysore. 

„ 234-12. Bo. with highly raised fillet of thumb im 

pressions, Narsipnr Sangam. 
Mysore. 

}} 1520-J* I'lp grey bowl with high fillet of finger nail prints, 

Niluvanji, Haipanahalli taluq, 
Bellary. 

,ff 3315-<*- of large bowd of black earthenware from the bed of 

a brackish stream at Yasravi, 
Yelacha taluq, Baroda. 

„ 1^0. Bow basin, grey ware with twitched thumb-nail 

marks on top, old site dose to 
Kanchikeri, BeHary. 


PLATE 40. 


No- 

SJ 

fi 

n 


Bbass. 

79 -« & L Terra-cotta, Hudivada, Kistna district. 

104. Large spherical light brown with three equatorial 

lineal grooves. 

107. Black pwte, north of Bellagnppa, Bellary district 
140, Turban, deep green glass. 

„,Biamical, rii^ed terra-cotta, Bndivada, Kistna district 
121, Bine cylinder, Pet§ Tower rock, BeEaiy district. 
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FIATB40-«»I. 

Mo. 111. TiKban-sliafed, nortli of Bellaglippaj Belkjy distirioi 
»r ■ IW. BombI© erimson glas®, 

I, 112. OyEnder, glasi, o¥al, opposite HampasagaiAj Hyde- 

ralmd. 

„ 1^, Tarban, glassy Vallabipiir. 

9 , li7. Oylinder, glass, Gliattm fort, Oaddapali dismol:. 

« m Giobural glass, norlE of Bolagiippa, Bellary district. 

„ Iffi. Cylinder, green paste, Pete Tower rook site, Beilaiy 

distriot. 

,, 1^. Spindle-shaped, terra-cotte, on© of a set, Angiira, Beliary. 

„ 154. PoIyliedral,rieljL bine, glass, Maiyam.' 

,» MS. Turban,. glass, Belagnpp®, Bellary. 

,9 144. Turban, green, paste. 

„ 133. Glass, bine imitaEon onyx, 

« 170. Cylmdar, bright yellow. 

9 , lOO. Polyhedral, paste, Angum, Bellary. 

I, 175. GlobnJAr, trnnoated end®, red, paste, Taliabiiipnr. 
,,118. C^Hnder, red, paste, Malyana, 

127. Pasta, Molanal hill, Mysore. 

» 141 . Tnrban, paste, Yenaak, Cnddapab district. 

n 1®). Small cylindrical black paste, Malyam, 

. 91. Shell, Pete Tower rock, BeEaiy. 
w . ffi. Do. BeHary Fort Hill. 

,, f Ohank shel bead, barrebshaped. _ 


' ■ PLATB 4h\ : 

ShBIX tJSBiJ AS OEKAMBKT, . 

,N0.:3^-<7. Bangle. BnpaTaE. 

,9 3^*54. Section «E a bangle, Ambayalli site. 

„ 3810-1 Tnrbo sheE, old ■ site at Mahori on th©' Sabarmati, 

Baroda#.' . 

. 9 , ' 1518-^- Bangle, with dorsal ridge, ^ east of Hampasagara, 

BeEary .district., : 

1518-®* ' Ho* Hampasagara, BeEary distnot. 

, 1 5 10*1. , Do, ' do. do,' 

»t 1518-2. Palndina sheEbead, Hampasagara; Bellaiy district. 

,9 27^1 Matica sheE pendant, Maeki, Hyderabad. 

*9 3493-2 Herite sheE, bead made by grinding a hok in the 

back, Vallabipnr, Kathiawar, 

„ 1456-13, Cowrie bead, Tower Bock site Pete, Bellary district. 


LIST OF PLATES. 
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No. 3410-2. 

» 3310-8. 

s» 34.93-tJ* 
3483.9. 
n mO-5. 
„ 2783-3. 
mrm. 


No. 3498-45. 

„ 8493 - 44 . 
„ 3493 - 43 . 
„ 3493 - 59 , 

„ 3493 - 19 , 
,, 3493 - 13 . 

„ 3493-7. 

„ 3493-8. 

„ 3498-11. 
« 34 ^ 10 . 
„ 8615-1. 

,, 8623 - 2 . 

„ 3310-6. 

„ 8310-7. 

„ 3066-a. 

,, 1516-B. 


PLATE 41— 

Troclms sliell bead, made by grinding boles in its sides, 
Jamnagar, Eatbiawar. 

Bent bangle, old site at Mabnri, Baroda. 

Disc, with cnsbion, Valiabipur, Katbiawar. 

Bangle, Yallabipnr, Eatbiawar. 

Small carved fcaial, old site at Mabnri, Baroda. 

Disc of shell, a currency token ? . Maski, Hyderabad. 
Left valve of large Unto made into a pendant with 

small perforation of umbo and large 

cironlar bole gromid in tbe side, 
Narsipnr Sangam, Mysore, 


PLATE 42. 

BaNOLES of CHANK SHBLn. 

Bangle for a child, broad, ruins of Va31abipur, 
Eatbiawar. 

Do. broad, very large, oblique, ibid. 

Do. groove, ibid. 

Do. narrow, ibid. 

Do. with two dorsal grooves, ibid. 

Do. narrow, with carved umbo in shape of a shell, 
ibid. 

Do. elaborately carved, 

Do. top hsM, ibid. 

Do. fan-pattern, eW. 

Do. with diagonal bar pattern, ihtd. 

Do. medium, Babapur, Eatbiawar. 

Do. narrow, Eatbiawar. 

Do. rather broad, elaborately carved pattern, 
Mabnri, Gujarat. 

Do. do. do. ibid^ 

Do. tall zig-zag pattern, Eamrej on the Tapti, 
Baroda State. 

Do. large rounded ground groove, Sindavallam, 
Bellary. 


PLATE is. 

Bangles of ohank shill. , ' 

Ail from tbe old site at Ambavalli near Amreli, Eatbiawar. 
Ko* 3622-49. Bangle, thick, very oblique, tesselated. 

3622-58. Do. medium broad, carved. 


m 


lilST OF PLATES. 


PLATE 4S— 


Jo. 3622-W. 

„ 3«B-5«- 
3022-si. 


3822-87. 
!- 46 . 
1 - 36 . 
2 - 43 . 
2 - 42 . 
3622-46. 
3622-44. 
3622-60. 
3622-47. 


Bangle ambo elaborate. 

Bo. medium carved, nmbo and cross grooves 
Bo. lai^e thin, curved ambo. 

Bo. do. deep, curved back. 

Bo. figure of a shell. 

Bo. left-sloping groove along back. 

Bo. broad, with five shallow grooves. 

Bo. outer edges serrated. 

Bo. do. do. 

Bo. back with diagonal grating, 
very oblique two narrow grooves. 

Bo. oblique, back, decorated. 

Bo. very narrow, back denticulated. 

Bo. narrow, back lobated. 

Bo. dorsal groove, baby’s size. 


PLATE 

Glass bangles. 


Mo. 




>» 


?» 

n 

3f 


»* 

31 

33 

33 


47, Bangle, streaky, Bastipad, Kurnool. 

108. sloping barletson back. 

Ig. Bo. slender, yellow glass, Eotekaliu, Bellary. 

g. Bo, do. green, Rawalkonda, Hyderabad. 

gl. Bo. deep green over light green paste, Malyam, 
Bella.ry, 

7g, Bo. yellow glass, Bayadrug. 

52. Ho. light on citron, Tsannagundla Britg. 

16. Ho. dorsal yellow band between light red corner 
bauds, Murigndda. 

1, Bo. with dorsal groove, Toraaagailu, Bellary. 

24, Ho. light red, on citron, Kotekalln Hrng, Belhiry. 

■' 26. Ho. ■ ■ do. with yellow stripe, Kotekalln Brag. 

53, Ho. Tsannagundla Drag, Kurnool. 

74. Ho. dorsal groove, south of Hnrilihalu, Bellary. 

ICB. Do. dorsal groove, north of Bellaguppa, Bellary. 

70, Ho. broad, hollow back, bine, Angnra. 

39, Bo, do. broad hollow back, sap green, Tower Bock, 

Pete, Bellary. 

85, Do. coiled, yellow, Malyam moundB, Bellary. 
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PLATE 

No- 127, Bangle, light green glass, Quetta, Baluchistan. 

» 1^. Do. do. iMd. 

u . 17, Bo. honey brown with yellow enamel spot, Eotekallii 

Drag, Bellary. 


PLATE 45. 

Glass bangles. 

No, 128,. Brown crested, Patpad, Banganapalle. 

„ 70, Thin, blue, Angara, Bellary. 

,, 99. Orange dorsal line, with yellow crestings, north of Bella- 

guppa, Bellary. 

„ m Do. ibid, 

„ 77, Three oval shields on yellow body, Maly am, Bellarj. 

,, 101, Light greenish bine, Bellagnppa, Bellary. 

,, 78. Black with ; yellow corner lines, Jerramalia, Bellary. 

„ 27. Do. do. Eotekallu, Bellary. 

, , 72. Pale glass, with orange corner lines and yellow medium line 

on back, South Foot, Jerramalia, 
Bellary. 

j, 80. Deep flesh colour, Maly am, Bellary. 

„ 36. Light blue, with yellow bands, Tower Eock, Pet§, Bellary. 

„ 78. Green dorsal band on yellow body, Malyam, Bellary. 

„ 44/-Twi8ted yellow and green ridge, Tower Eock, Fet^, Bellary. 
, , 79, Pale blue band, Malyam, Bellar}% 

„ 3 , Green body with yellow edges, Maski, Hyderabad. 

,29 ■ Do. „ do.' ibid, 

„ 8/OitTOB green, with yellow, Eawalkoiida, Hyderabad. 
n 5* Honey yellow wilh chrome yellow, ibid. 


PLATE 46. 

No. 74. Bone pendant from submerged forest at T'alimnkkam, 

Eamnad Eamindari, Madura district. 

,, 193-^r. Oneof a pair of thorns oi Aomia latronum, a possible 

’ arrow head, Mallapnram/ Salem 

distnct. 

» 347 . Bone olusel, a polisher? Halakondi, Bellary. 
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PIiATB 4@“— 

ir©« Biron®© disc for lob© of ear, iroa age, oat of a graw 

at Banwalis Cli®nnapataas Mysore 

Stale. 

», IHso oi enamelled fayence, VasraTi# Telaoba taluk, 

- Baxoda. 

n Perforated disc of dark brown stone, Holakai MI, Mysore, 

j, Tery smsi toy obatiy, bandmade, black* west of 

Somnatbpur temple, Mysore, 

n 444-8- Eartbenwar© cone, a pbalus f or a piece in some 

game, Port Hill, Belary, 


PLATE 47, 

No. 268. Pragment of impressed pottery, tbe raoe-oonrae, Bangalore* 
„ 27S9. Pragment of carved bon© rod, west of Maski, Hyderabad. 
„ 265* Pragment of pottery, with impressed pattern, tbe race- 

course, Bangalore. 

(Pigures ratber enlarged.) 


PLATE 48. 

No. Square bammer of Songir saudstone, SigSm, Baroda 

■ ' State. 

„ 2034-^- Mealing stone, pale granite, biconvex oval, ?elpuma. 

dugu MI, Anantapur district. 

„ 2899. Square Ihammer, diorite, Gokak, Belgaum district. 

„ 8067. Bound hammer of calc areous pudding stone, Galba, 

Kamrej taluk., Baroda State. 

, , ^55-88. Crateriform bowl, coarse, red, east of Tadpatri temple, 

Anantapur district. 

1446. Mallet of . diorite, south-west of Nagaladiniie, Belary 

district. 


■ PLATE 49.:'' . 

Iron implements found in buried vessels in tbe Patpftd 
caobe, Banganapalle State, Kurnool district. 
10.2605 “6 1, Arrow bead of iron, two barbed, 
n 2605-86, Nail trimmer, 

2605-84. Arrow .bead V two barbed, ^ 
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mATE 49 — ifOMt 

No... Leaf-sliaped arrow head. 

„ Spud-head. 

n Leal-simped arrow head. 


PLATE 60. 

From an iron age burying place at Eil Mondambadi near 
the top of the new ghat np the Shevaroy hills, Salem 
district. The implements came out of a burial place. 

No. 198"^^ Javelin head, with tang. 
if 192-a. Large iron axe. 

, , 192-^^* Javelin head, with tang. 


PLATE 51. 

No. 176. Spear-head from an old grave at Earadinr, Shevaroy Mils, 

Ir^alem district. 

„ 192-<7. Short sword. From an iron age burying place at Kii 
{ Mondambadi near the top of the new 
j, 192-^- BElhook and f ghat tip the Shevaroy hills. The imple- 
handle, in one piece.J ments came out of a burial place. 


PLATE 52. ■ 

Large scraper of basalt, old site, Sanganahallu, near 

Beilary. 

Circular do. Kupgai, near Bellary. 

Scraper, typical shape, basalt, Kupgai, near BeHaiy. 

Celt, five joint planes old site, SanganakaEu, near Bellaiy, 
Half of a stone vessel of diorite, Gadiganuru, Bellary 

distriot. 

Pestle 1 both of diorite, found together in the Pal|^ 
Mortar J cache, Banganapalle State,. 

Large core, made of dint, probably from Eohii, Sind. 
Goldsmith^s anvil, syenite, Bellary Fort Hill. 

^5^-49. Middle part of pottery hearth, coarse red, old site, 
Bastipad, Kurnool district. 

4085. Mace head, brown sandstone, Eewah State. 

2KM-12- Selected stone, a natural wedge -of .qnartiiit©, Pas-, 

paEa, Banganapalle State, Kumool 
district. 


No. 1401. 

ft 

658. 


6^. 

Jf 

1402. 

n 

1122. 


m7. 

2868. 

'■?> 

4054. 


m. 
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PLATE 63. 

Wo 28^-6. Painted bowl, out o£ a grave in tlie Hyderabad territoiy 
mm aomt ontbe left bank of the Tnngabkadra, 

. opposite to Hampasagara. It had 
been washed out of the grave, alow 
tumulus, by a heavy flood shortly 
before I found if. 


PLATE 54. 

Wo Mouth and neck of bottle, pale red earthenware, old site 

in Hyderabad territory, opposite 
Hampasagara. 

25T”/* Tilp e,nd neck of chatty vase, black and red, Mysore 
” State. 

2734-1, Side or internal (?) handle of vessel, earthenware, fawn 
and grey, Anandagal, Hyderabad. 

Bowl, coarse, brown drab, earthenwaie, Hospet hill, 
’’ ’ Alur taliiq, Bellary. 

234-107. Heck of bottle of drab rough earthenware, ISlarsipur 
” Sangam, Mysore. 


PLATE 65. 

Ho. 2605-f Bowl-dish, of black and red, mottled, polished ware, 

resting on a ringstand. . 

ht/. A ringstand of red ware. 

Both from the cache at Fatpad, Banganapalle State, 
Kurnool district. 


. ■ ' PLATE 66. 

Ho. 2605 -^' '^fi'Se, flower pot type, black and red, polished . ^ ' 

„ 2605 -^* ■^ase 'with narrow % 

■ Both from 'the' cache at PatpEd,. Banganapalle State, 
'■■■ 'Kurnool district. ,'■■ ' 


PLATE 57. 

Wo Fragment of chatty brown in colour, with linear incised 

. * ■ . V. pattern, from .the. South HilT at 

Tsanngondla, Kurnool district. 
Other parts of this chatty are flgurod in plate 68. 
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FLAT! 58. 

fo* 2335»<^- 2!^eck and skonlder of cliatty figured in plate 5? from 

Tsanagondlaj Kurnool district. 


PLATE 59. 

Wo* 2783-1 tIO. Melon-sliaped bowl, witb fillet of raspberry ornament 

from tbe old site, west of MasM, 
Hyderabad State. 


PLATE 60. 

2633-1. Boukranion,” bull's skull, grey earthenware, Bellamnr 
Rayan 0udda, Hyderabad State. 

1 , 2633-2. Double stopper of dark blackish earthenware, a belted 

hammer in shape, Bellamur Rayan 
Gudda, Hyderabad State. 


PLATE 61. 

Wo, 463. Large celt in second stag©, basalt, Kupgal (hill), Bellary 

district. 


PLATE 62. 

Wo, M63-«. Neolithic celt-polishing groove worked into solid granite 
on the surface of a great rock east of Helalagundi, 
24i miles N.N.B. of Bellary, one of a seiiee of 4^ 
grooves. 


PLATE 63. . 

Wo»^ ' Side of a vessel with short spout, of. deep red 

polished earthenware, from an abandoned »pper 
mine in the valley of the Kistna, Hyderabad State. 

„ 1213-1 • Handle of a vessel of grey earthenware .from the old' 
neolithic site at Gadiganum, Bellary, ' . ' 

PLATE 64. 

Wo. ^7-7. Mephant-shap^ funereal vase from %e left ba nk of the 

Tungabhadi^, Hyderabad State. 


m 


him OV PLATES. 



Diagram section of rigM banlc of the Sabarmati river* GnJaratj 
lo face page 15. 


Sketch of axe used for cnttiHg iaterite at ICotfeayam in * Travail 
<»re, to lace page 83. 


Cut to explain possible shafting of paissolithic spear-head, 
Addendum Ho/IV. 
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IIDEX. 


A 

PA^l 

Acacia thorns, as arrow-heads ^ ... ... ... .. 21 

Adipfiis, or portable hearths of eartkenwar© (Tamil) ... ... 70, 100, 117 

j^Eonic tinting of implements, dn© to weather action la 

Agate, a material lor scrapers, flakes and pygmy flakes, etc 21 

Akkadia Mota, Amreli prant, Kathiawar, cores and flakes ... ... 148 

Alicoor hills, a ceacre of the palaeolithic folk ... 16 

Aliaandi hill, Eaiohnr Boab, Hyderabad, neoHthic flakes and pendant 123 

AlluTinm, old, Gnndlakamma, only yielded haman remains ... 7, 8 

Amason stone, selected stones, from granite veins in bed of the 

Sabarmati river ... 142, 143 

AmbpMi hill, Kathiawar, finds on ... .... ’ 147 

Ambavalli, old site on right bank of the Topi, Amreli prant* Kathiawar. 140 

Amreli, town and prant, Baroda Stete, Kathiawar ... 146 

Amroli, Sankheda talnq, Baroda prant, 8n|arat ... ... 137 

Amnlet ... ... ... 96 

Analysis of cinder from Wandalli camp ... 95 

Anandagal, Eaiclmr Boab, neolithic site, on and west of hill ... 124 

Auantapnr town, site west of ... ... 105 

Angurn, old site at, Hadagalli taluq, Bellary r .* 25 

Animals, domestic, what traces of, have been found 2 

Anvil of diorite, Kerehal 128 

Archery, neoHthic, remarkable want of evidence of the eadstence of 22 
Arcot, Horth, palseolitMo and neolithic finds nnmerona ... ... ... lOR 

Arkonam inaction, North Aroot, palsoolithsin lateritio gravels, north* 

west and north of ... 108 

Armlet, of copper, Baragnnda cache, near Giridih, Bengal ... 164 

Arrow*head, of chert., tang ... ... ... ... ... ... i5i 

Arrow-heads made of thorns ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 21 

Arrow -heads of hard wood used on the West C<^st ... ... 22 

Arrow-heads of iron no 

Arrow-heads of staghorn, poisoned arrow-hwis of the Eig-Veda 168 

Artifacts, neolithic, great variety of > in different sites ... ... ,, 20 

Atgaila hill, Ceylon, neolithic find on ... ... 16® 

Atriputti, Madura district, Knrambar ring of gneiss and laterite blocks. 53 

Attrampakkani, Chingleput district, palmolithio centre 109 

Aviynr, Madura ... ... ... „. ... ... 52 

Axe-hamm^ers ... ■ ... ... ... ..... 86, 160 

Axe-head of copper, its patina ... ... ... ... ... , 364 

'Axes, ceremonial, or toy, neolithic .... .*.■ . ... ■ . 163 

Axes, Gadiganuru type, prototype of early iron axe ... ... ... 18,89 

Axes, iron, ^ for cutting laterite ... ..»■■■ ... ■ 63,104 

. Axes, palaeolithic; several types ... ... — . ■«. . , ... , 9. 

S' ■ ' 

Babapur, Amreli prant, neoHthic finds at ... ... ... ... ... 149 

Badanahatti hill, Bellary taluq , . ' ... ... 78 

Bastylio tables of offering ••• ... 133 

Babadnrpur, Baroda ... ... ... ... ».,. ... ... ... 136 
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B — coni. 

Bal®i caTes ia Liguria, painted human bones in the 

Brads, 

Bangal®’^® •** **' 

gg^ugjjnapalie State, Kumool «*. 

Bangle, bronze ... 

Bangles - 

ggjjpora, Baroda, animal figunnes ... 

BantemiL Snrapur, Hyderabad 

Banta^b Cbennapatna, Mysore, finds in grave at ... 

Baraganda copper mine (cache of implements) ... ... 

Bardoli/Baroda ... ... - ••• 

fiargorhill, Salem, itcplementa, rude neolithic, on trap dyke 
po. Kathiawar do. 

Barria Watrak, Baroda, great find of fine cores 

Basalt and other trappean rocks, as material for neolithic implements 
Basement conglomerates, in the Dharwar system ... ... ... 

Bajsio ^rap, the faTOurite material for neolithic celts, etc. 

BasinSj worn in rocks by mealing, Bndihal, Lattavaramu 

Bastipad, Kurnool .•• 

■ in Indian caves ... ■ . -. * 

Bead,a®®tbyst ... ■ ... ■; .** ■ ' ;*• 

Po. lap**® “* “* **' 

Po. onyx ... ... . 

" po, sardonyx , ' . ••• 

Beads, ehank and other shells ... ». 

Beder BeUagal, west of Bellary, palasoliths ... 

Belga***^ ■ •' ••• , ■ 

g@il Montgomery, Oxford, his eoliths and palmolitha ... 
gejIagTippa, Rayadmg taluq, Bellary district ■ ... 

Bellary “^strict, paheoliths found in ... ... 

po, Korth hill (Kaoe hill) ... ... ... ... >* 

. Fort hill ' ... '».* ■ ' »•* , ••• , 

ggllujnnr Bay an Gudda, Raiohnr Doab, Hyderabad ... 

Belted hammers ' ... ' ... 

pgjjBihalla river, Dharwar district ... ... ... 

Bills Snrgam bone oaves, Kumool, discovered by Captain Kewwold 
Po, caves, bones gnawed by porcupines ... ... ... 

Do. caves excavated by Lt.H. B. Foote, E. A. ... ... 

Do. oaves, pottery and artifacts from ... ... 

Bilbhook, iron age, Kil Mondambadi, Shevaroy Hills 
^jrniaDgala, Mysore ... ... ... ... 

Blacli: soil plains, dominated by castellated granite hills in Deccan ... 
Blanford, H. F., f.s.s., made no preMstoric finds in Triohinopoly district 
Do. W. T., III!.!!., F.B.8., palseoliths at Bagundla, Godavari district 
Bodeli. Baroda ... ; ... 

Bodlsay^kanur, Madura district, iron age graves at 

^ogasamudram. Anaatapur distriot ... 

Bone, carved, conjuring rod, Maski, Hyderabad 

jgQne.orushera, hammerstones, of Songir sandstone, Sigam 
;UQne-pendant, Valimukkam, submerged forest, Eamnad zamiiidari 
gojm, perishes rapidly when eacposed to the sun ... 

Bones# fossil, in the Dcsang alluvium very rare ... 

Bones, human, in aUuviiim 'Of, Gundlakampa ... 
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PAGE 

Boaes, Muibb, in blowia. loewaon ifalampara MU, Baroda State ... isg 

Bottle, stepper, of eartteaiwan’^ ... ... ... .. Igg 

Boa-faaniott., of GreelkfacsieBs ' f:j^m neolitbic site, BaDamar Bayan 0ad«2a, 

Hyderabad ... 122 

Bowls of maay typos, Cia.l£0li»wa|rtira aad French Rooks 72 

Boys, Jttsiin, neolithic find ori Bellary Fort hill gl 

Break in time between palffloBitbio and later human ages ... 15, 

Breaking of ■vase.s after eanplo^^ment in funeral rii»s, fragments gathered 

up and deposited in tombs* ... ...' ... 30 

Breeks, J. W., “ Tribes of t»h8 ‘Mlgiris,** his great eollecstion in the 

Madras Unseam ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 3,30 

Brenil, Jtbb6, decorated csayeas ia the Pyrenees 110 

Bronze »|f0, wanting Sd OliiQtt.' ' ... ... 25 

Bronze age, wanting, or csontiie'tt'porary with the iron age in India ... 24 

Bronze age, wanting to SlaT<^ab people according to Dr. Wocel ... 25 

Bronze bangle, Wadeli, Bftr&cd® 1 ... 1:5.8 

Do. artifacts in gjrar«8 im I'imievelly found by Mr. A. Rea ... 40 

Bndibal hill, Anantapnr, neoLitlkio site, mealing place terrace 98 

Budikanama, cinder momnd, (Ranall neolithic site 79, 80, 91 

Budikanama, rnonnd^ Bellary , mpposed volcanic ash cone ... ... 79 

Ball figure with double iwre«Mi.t;li on neck, Mahuri on the Sabarmati ... 141 

Bull pendant (annulet) .... ’ 96 

Burin, neolithic, of chert; * ... ... 159 


Cache of pottery, at Patp^,B«aCiganapalie, neolithic and iron age site. 113 

Cairo Museum 13 

Caldwell, Bishop, grave® wifeih pit at Horkay, Tinnevelly ... ... 49 

Cardew, Mr. Comelmsjfiudt. 4 Gnntakal ... 12,103 

Carey, B. F., iron age grawes wtKil Mondatnhadi, Shevafoy hills ... 61 

Caribbean method of haffiing: ... ‘ ... . ' : ... ... 19 

Carteilbso,''^® Ba Franoe ^Fr^Miitoidqae ** ... 50 

Carter, H. B. P., series of pa»l®olith8 ' 108 

Carved bone, ValimuLkka'in,Kl§iianad, and MasH, Hyderabad ... ... 62,126 

Carvings, sandstone placj^se ' ... ... , ... ... ... ... 101 

Casfeellat-ed hills, neolithic si to* on, chiefly in the Deccan ... 27, 28 

Oave-hnnting at Bill® Smrganca ... .... ... 218. 

Oaves, no pamtings or dra-wirngs in the group of, at BUla Snrgam and 

■ Zari GabhivKurnool district ... ' 118 

Cavesof Billa Snrgam, fossiLlMes found in • ... , ,118 

Caves of Terra Zarl Gabbi, “Uiif enanted because of hats, etc., only used 

as refuges, and casually •,* 119 

Celts, feotorie® of, ou Ka"p^l and at Gadigannru cinder camp and 

Kalam5devur ... 84, 89,102 

Do. favourite Tnaaterial usacd for, basic traps 

'.Do, not hafted. by periforaislon , ... ... ... 

Do# small, posaiblo araoaiiair® for agricultural spuds 

Bo.' VMiety of forma, iour stages of manufacture in the Deccan fac* 
toriefl .... .... ■ ■.*# 


Do..', .with bevelled isado. 
Do. with blunt butts 
■■ ■Do. ■ witb curvod edge' ; . 


16 
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163 

21,86 

20,22 
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Celts, with pointed bntts ... ' ... ... ... ... '*'1 20 21 

Do. with stjxiare sides ... ... ... ..*1 * 

Cerainia, classical name for celts as supposed thunderbolts 57 

Ceylon, worked flakes and scrapers collected by John Pol© ; neolithic 

implements collected by self ... 165 

Chaobai, Kathiawnp, numerous cores ... ... .. 161 

Ohakrora millah, Kathiawar, cores on south, or left bank ... ... 151 

Chalcedony, a favourite material for small implements ... ... ... 1S5 

Chalcedony paheoHtha in the Zambesi valley above the falls ... .. 43 

Champaner or. Songir sandstones ... ... ... ... 188 

Chank shell bangles, late neolithic ... ... ... ... ... 125 

Charms ... , ... ... ■ ... ... ’ ' ... 126 

Ohelleo-Moiistcrien type of palseoliths, its distribution ... ... ... 42 

Ohenangkadu, Vattalamalai, Salem district ... ... ... ... 57 

Chert, as material for implements, etc., largely used for flakes and 

sorapehs ... 86,151 

Ohingleput (Madras) district ... ... ... ... ... 100 

Chintamreddipalli, Cuddapah district ... ... ... ... ... 106 

Chisel, stone ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 82 

Chrome gneiss, a favourite luaterial for mealing stones ... ... 23 

Cinder camp at Gadiganiiru ... ... ... ... ... 80 

Do. at Halakundi ... ... ... ... ... ... pg 

Do. at Kupgal hill ... ... ... 01 

Do. at Lingadahalli ... 03 

Do. atSanavaspur ... ... ... ... 93 

Do, at Wandalli, Eaichnr Doab ... ... ... ... 95 

Cinder camps in Beliary district and Kaiohur Doab 91 ^ 95 

Cinder mound, at Budikanama ... ... ... 01 

Do. at Kakballa . ... 0 ^ 

Do. at Kanohagara Belagallu ... . ... ... 94 

Do. at Knrikuppa hill 

.» 84 

Do. atKimbapur ^ 

Do. atSugura ... ... ... ,,, 0 ^ 

Do, north of Saridammakonda ... ... ... 0 ^ 

Do. vallations on cotton soil, their use ... 94 

Oisfcems, natural, on Bellary Fort hill ... 2 g 

<^le, Major Robert, pottery in Mysore 0 g 

Colour perception of the neolithic people ... gg 

Comb, wooden, at Guntakal, neolithic, preserved in white ash . , . . . .* 12 103 

Combarelles cave with wall paintings ... t * 118 

(Jombs, high, on figurines of women with ringlets, from Sootforth 
estate, Shevaroys 

Conjuring rod of bone with carved rings, Maski ... Igg 

Copper axe-head from the Baragnnda cache ... , \ 164 

Copper mines abandoned in the Kistna valley, south of Mnktiala in 

Hyderabad territory 129 

Copper smelting industry at Rupavati, Kathiawar ... ... .. 143 

Core sites, remains of flake factories 304 186 

140,144,148, 160, 162,168,169 

Cores, of many kinds of stone, chert, agate, chalcedony, flint 160, 169 

Cornish, W.R., Surgeon-General, find of neoliths on tbft Shevaroys ... ' 67 

Cortelliar river, palacoliths in laterite on right bank .. 3 


IISTBEX* 

C — coni, 

Cow^dung monnda, in African Zeribaa 

Do. origin of cinder oampa 

Oromlechi, on the Palnis, explored by Faf-her Hosten^ s.J. 

Cnddapah, palseolitbs .. 

Do. neolitb® in Yellatur 

Cwnbuiii, pateolitlis in valleys nort.b of, Xnrnool diatriot 
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PAai 

94 

94 

S3 

306 

107 

118 


Damnagar, Amreli prant, north of, old site ... 146 

Do. south-east of, cores ... 147 

Dandakaranya forest of the Ramayana, its site ... 26 

Daroji, Bellary, heoHtbio site, ... • ... ... ... 78 

Deooan, the, its situation and extent in Eama’’a time ... ... ... 26 

Decorations, on prehistoric pottery, naturalistio ... ... 81 

Dhalkania, Kathiawar, pottery site 152 

Dharwar district, paleoliths in the Malprabha and Benniballa ... 380 

Diabase, a material for neolithic celts ... ... 86 

Disc, of shell, representative of currency 136 

Discs, of pottery, enamelled or polished pieces or men in games like 

shovel-hoard ... ... 61, 164 

•Discs, of stone, rare _ ... 61 

Dolmens et oromleohs dans les Palnis, par le Pdre H. Hoaten, s.j, ... 68 

Dopgalla, Cnddapah, finds in Kote Konda fort ... .. 106 

Dravidian immigration through Makran gate connected with the Brahui 

people ... 88 

Drill-cores ... ... ... ... 119 

Duagarva Loess bill, Baroda, finds on ... ... 141 


Edging and polishing grooves, Bellary North hill ... ... ... 81 

Do. Holalagondi, Bellary ... ... ... 129 

Do. Kappatralla hill, Kurnool ... ... 117 

Do. Poolloygooda hiU, Hyderabad ... ... 129 

Elephant, fossil molar of, at Sankheda, thickly painted with red lead, 

examination refused by owner who reclaimed the specimen ... 87 

Ellis, Eeginald, C. B., find on site 4 a mile west of the Pennfer Railway 

Bridge, Anantapur ... ... ... 106 

Engravwgs on bones, not found in India as yet, though a shapely burin 
of chert of the Lea Eyries type is known from Jabalpur ... ... 169 

Bolitfis, human ... ... ... - 14 

Evans, 8. W., D.Sc., find of a celt at Birmangala* Mysore ... ... 67 

Evans, Sir John, k.o.b., f,e.s., Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons 

and Ornamenis of Cb?eafc Britaiii’* . ... ... ■... . ... 16,69,86 


Face hill, Bellary ... ... ... ... — 

Factories of celts ... ... ... ... •«. *.* 

Fan, alluvial, at Joga ... ... ... ... 

Fans, alluvial, south-west of Halakundi ... ... 

Fawoett, Mr. Fred., photographs of Knpgal rook bruisings 
'Feilden, CoL H. W.,the Zambesi valley 
It 
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F«ygii«iOii, “ BacI© Stone Monuments in all ooirntries ” 

Fcringi Dibba, Guntur district, old site, quartzite drill core 
FerrfSi Col. W. B., finds, at AmbayalH, Katbiawar 
Bbrolite, celts found in Ohota Nagpur by Mr. J. Wood-Mason 
figurines, animal, on pottery, votive offerings 
figurines, human, on the Shevaroy Hills ... 

File-edged fiakes, Barria, Baroda 
finds, registry of 

finger howl type of pottery « 

fireplaces, no traces of, met with by the Author in pala 3 oIithie forma- 
tions 

fish not among the Nilgiri figurines, as shown by Breeks finds. Why ? 
flakes, factories at Muchukota, west of Tadpatri Railway station 

Do. of neolithic age, Bahadurpur, Baroda ... 

Do, the 2 Chachai sites ... ••• *’• 

food of the neolithic people, as shown by their mealing processes, and 
animal bones found in old sites 

footo, E.A., Mrs., find, and figures drawn by, of Attrampakkam 

palrooliths 

foote Lieut. H. B. (now Major), E.A., excavation of Billa Surgam 
’ oaves 

foote, B. B., discoverer of palmoliths in India 

Foote, B. B., discoverer of the first palaiolith of the Madras type, in 
* rita at Attrampakkam 

footo, E. B , neoliths in Gujarat and Kathiawar ... . . 135-142, 

foote, B. B., on the geology of the Madras (Chingleput) district ... 
Foote B. B., “ On the occurrence of stone implements, in lateritic 
’ formations in Madras and North Arcot districts ” 

foote, T. A., Miss, finds in Gujarat 

forest, submerged, at Yalimukkam, Ramnad, bone pendant from ... 
forests, heavy, avoided by early man 

fort hill, Bellary, a neolithic site ... ... - — 

f oulkes, Reverend Thos,, early civilization of the Deccan ... ^ . 

Fraser, William, m.i.c.e., excavated palmoliths in riiw at the Red Hills, 
and discovered neolithic sites on North hill, Bellary, and 
south-east side of Kupgal, hi« collection lost 
French Bocks, West Hill ... , 
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81 
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Gadiganuro, Bellary, neolithic site and cinder camp 

Do. special type of thin celts of trappoid schist, proto-types of 

the early iron axe 

Do. trappoid schist, inclusion of, in the granite gneiss ... 

Galha,on the Tapti, Baroda, cylihdidoal hammer-head ... ... ... 

Ganja-smoking, howl of pipe for, Sigam, Baroda, Gujarat 

Gar^s cave in the Pyrenees highly decorated with pictures of elephant, 

bison, and horse 

Ghattn, 'Madanapalle taluk, Cuddapah, blue and grey pottery . . 

Gir the, a forest clad mountain tract, in Southern Kathiawar, the 
home of the Indian lion ... •». 

Glassy quaaetx, Bardoli loess bill, Gujarat 

Gmeiss, a material for implements veiy rarely used 

GobnrkaUu, Hyderabad State, old site, celts, marble and pottery 
Godavari valley, palmoliths found at Bagundla by W. T. Blanford 
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6 ^okak, Belgaum district ... ISI, . 

Gompertzj Mr. Henry, his collection of celts, etc., neoHths from the 

environs of Bellai'y ... ... * ... 78 

Goodman, Eev. A. E., finds at Gudivada, Kistna district ®1 

Gooma river, Sandasal, Baroda, core of chalcedony ... 145 
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Do. do. 

fern frond ... ... ... ... , ... , 
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Do. do. 

.iUet of horisontai cones ... 
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Do. do. 

fll lift of impressed grains, A mroH ' ... 
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Do. do. 

fillet of low cones on medallion ... ... ... 
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, , Do. do. 

fillet moulded on bulge 
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Do. ilu. 

iliiets, jn'nnat© and bipiunate ... ... 
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De., do. 

finger bowl shape ... ... . 
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Do. do. 

flowerpot ... , ... 
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Do. do. 

great thumb fl! let, ... , ... IT. 
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Do. , do. 

incised cnrved linear -^vmmiientetion 
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Bo. do« 

keyhole impressed, Kaldurga hill, Mysore 
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Do. do. 
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Do. do. 

libatioji vas© ... ■ . ... ■ 

, ... 
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Do. do. 
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Do. ' do. 
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Do. do. 
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Do> do. 
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Do. do. 
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Do# do. 
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Do, “ rose va®© ”, Holaka! Hill, Mysore 
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SO 
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Do, the various kinds of prehisiorlo* im India) their forms ... 
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Do. tnydre 

*•* e»« ««• »«• «*« 
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Do, urns, threo4©gg©d of Trojan lame® ^ ... 
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Do. wheel, 

date of introdnct'ioa unoertel'n , .... 
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Sind, f.ikes and '‘-i>res ... ' ... ... ... 

Sinker of potter}'', belted, hammer-Hbapeti !ind round 
Slick stone, neolithic ... ... ... ... ... 

Sling stones, on Suvvyerpumm Tevi site ... . ...- 

Soiaimthpiir temple, Mysore .... ... .... 

Epears of hard \vc»od ... ... ... , 

Spindfe whorl, of earilienware,' .Pi-itpad Rnpavati . 

Srinivaspur, .Kolar, Mysore, ■ pottery . ... .... ... ... 

Sriperinatur, p,-ilffio.Iith.8 ... ... 

Stard/ey, Sir H., on viilageH siirroimded by cowdung. near .Albert Nyan^a, 
Stone wheel 'industry, Nellore district, idill pursacd in lb75 ... 

Strike-a-liglits. of agate and chert ... 

Sugura. cinder 'mound, .Bellary 

Swastika, a doubtful specim.eri on pottery ... 
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Tad'pat .d, ,Aiaantat.-ur district, pottery site east of tlso 'great temple 1CN> 

Do. sandstont^ pl«|U.e ,>■ ... .... ...... .. ... ... , lO'i. 

Takkool, North Arcot, celt if! the Knru'mbar KaJalrSj’'' caiap- «,« i-<)8 

Ta-lya, -Mysore, Kurnnibar ring-s. ivpenirig of erne and linda in it 67 

Do. do. palmolithiR in l%te.rit<i ' ... ... ■ ..... - ,-, 66 

Tanjore district, imlmulifch-'i iu lut-erite . .. ... .... ... , 54 

.Tappa, outlying 'Village, Kb ijria ... . .... .«• . ..... 1,47, 

Do. ' dO'. . , Nigala - ... ... ., ... . , 

T©|ii river raihvaj bridge, Khijria 1'appa, Kathiawar, site south of, 

■ -pottery 'of Greek facies ■ .... I-IB 

Torniitea, depredations prevonted by white ashes, e.y., a wwden c.omb 

' foimd in an ash-bed at Guntakal , ,,, . -.Ui'j 

Tewaites, destructive of all wooden and leather objects ... ... ... 104 

Terremare, Italy ... ... 46 

Thatch, the only prehistoric hon.^e roofing known ... ... ... 28 

ThouM, hollow, ai arrow’heads, theory by the Author ... .•*. 21 

Thorpe, R, F., c.E.jiron age graves near Bodinayakanur, Madura ... 63 

Threshold laid over an amulet, Naraslmdevera^adda, Hwpamballi 
fcaluc|, Bellary, a erouohing bnll ... ... 

Thtwabstone near Belgaiim aod at Kanja m'GnJarat ... ■ ■ 134, 137 

Tigarl, Hydcraliad, neolithic site, vrest of ToogabltaSi'a' "... ... 128 




i lies for floormg, rare, Mibdadakeipe, MjTWTO .» ... ... . ••• 

TiiattBTOlly district, a am-ili scraper of 'basalt,, Saidapgaiiall sir 
Tiaae’&eilj, exsmmtioBS in, by A, Kea, Madras Arc'tooiogicai Sai.Tey»,. 

Tinnertdly, excavations in, bj Bishop Oa!d well ' ... 

riraaaakodln or Narslpnr, , jnnotion of the Kabbani and Canverj river, 
iron age, great pottery site , ... 

Tinunaagaiam, Madina ... ... ... ... ... ... ..... 

Tlrnpatur, Bivaganga samindari, Madura district, chert saw, oat of 

river gravels 

Toddy-iuaking, an old industry, traces found at yeliafciir, Cuddapah 

district ... .. 

Tranohet, arrow-bead ... 

Trap rooks, wanting soutli of the Cau very, a reason agaiiisf the B|>.rcji.d 
of the rieolithK! neople In that region 
Trocliiis shelHwid, Damaiiagar, Kathiawar ... ... .«#» 

Trojan facies c»f legged urns ... ... ..... 

Treiigli, shallow, atone, for mealing, in lock slielter on Budilial hlli 
Tsaringonilla, Knrntj«.>l district, h vase, chatty shaped, of eiaborale 
multiliiicar incised decorative pattern 
Tutu uluH, soul h of Nundigainaj KiHtoa dis*'.rict 
Til ngnl.diadm, sites on the loft bank o.f 

Tuyere, for hcUows nozzle, a small one on Bellary Kort.li hill 

fiu, Holakal hill, Mysore ... 

Do. Kotigohur, Mysore ... ... 


IF iii.rin,. core site ... ... ... 

’Umriu, muidiiri, foot of .Lapala hill, core site 
Uravakonda, Ansnfcapur, «eo!i»-'».ic site 

Unu four-legged, Mysore- ... ... ■ 

Urn, lint, Kiaall domestic shrine ' ■ 

Irua, buried i»q the left b-ank of the Vaigai near Manam.adiira 
Drns, hot, fm© group of, in Ta;pti vaUoj, east of Mandvi 
U ras, bat, ikw the Alban lakes . , . ... ' , . ^ . 

Urns, Trojan facies of legged ’ . 


Vadftfiaaim, Q'Uiitiir district, find'-ftt, an adze'? ... . ^ .... 

Vajrabaiur, Anuntapar .i. ... . .., ... 

?®,1% aiietent Vallabipur, Kathiawar, protobistorle site, various Onds, 
¥ali»iulskt«m, submerged forest, Eamn&d, emwed bone pendant 

aouih-wesfe of Tanjore, pakioliths 

Vaseft, broken and deposited, as fragments 

Taaravi, Baroda, Iron slag mounds, hnds at ... 

yellaittiikaiam, sooth of Madura, mace head of gneiss 

7o!lar riw, Triobinopoly district, shows flint gravel bods of cretaceous 

age, the flints were not used 
VelimmadngnyAnantapur district, agate objects ' 

Venmia site, Ouddapaii, cores and eelt ... 

Vemimram, Qutttar district ... 

Vergara, Amreli KAlIrlawar, fjgniy flake 

Vessel, four-footed, a Inni^t olephaatin© in shafe^ Tnngabhadra 
‘ „ y,; ' river, Hydembad 
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Y — conU ■ 

TIiapaiiakallii. Anantapur ••• . 

Vieona Bxhibifeion. aiy collection 8h«'wn at ■ ... ■ .... . 

'¥otlvo offering, e.g.. clay fignrinc, .anStnnl ... ^ ... 

Vjftra. Baroda, finclB at ■ 

W 

Wadeli, Baroda, pottery, ©fee., and bronze bangle in.allnvial bank of 

Orsang river 

Waialftbad, Ohinglepnt, palffioliths in laterite congloraerat.o ... 

Walhonae, Mr., M. C. S., on megalithic monumeiitB ' . ... 

Do. on Trojan pottery ' — ■ ■ .** •••; 

Waradeili, Kaiciinr, cinder camps ■ ‘ 

Wftsai, Barofia, core 'highly, pol.i8hed by sandblast .... 

White-ash, destroys whIte-ants, and protects woodwork, etc*. ... 

Wind screen, pottery sherd . ... ■ ... .... 

Wooei, J. K., the Slavonic peoples missed the bronze age 
Wood-Mason, prehistoric tinds at Ranchi, celts and nrrow-heads 
W'att.iigallu, Hyderabad State, neolithic site ■ 
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'Yciidihaill, Sarapur, Hyderabad, pateoliths of limestone 
Vella padagn hill, Anantapiir, neolithic site, 'Velpumadiign 
fellafcar, Ciiddapah, indicatioiia of .todd^v-mahing industry 

Yengaldodl hill, Kuniool ' 

Yerragadi hill, Anaatapur, celt in rock shelter 

Terra Ziari Gabbi cave®, Banganapalle State, Kurnool district 
Do. . ravine, round baminer ... ' 

z ■ 

Zambesi, palmoliths from the Victoria falls 

Zariba, origin of cinder camps, a theory to explain them ■ 
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53 Omit the first line at bottom. 

„ Fc^TSio. 2886-16 rmi 2886-6 

64 „ 1356a II 1366o- 

56 „ 6206 „ 2606i. 

„ „ 6206« „ 2606*. 
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. 1828 read 

1.828-1. 
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40 2nd row n.iddle figure should 
8rd row second figure 

„ 5th row third figure 
„ fourth figure 
’ , ,, filth figure 

„ 6th row first figure 
„ „ fifth figure 

„ 7th row first figure 

41 For Iso. 2&18i read ISlSs. 

„ 3rd TOW fiir 2783:, „ 2783j. 

48 For Ho. 3044 a 8044^. 

„ „ 2034a „ 2034„. 

49 „ 2605ii,i ,, 2fi05(ii. 

„ 2605io!j t) 2605s,!. 

„ 2606ja86 .. 2605«,ii. 

„ 2605,26 26,0564. 

„ „ 2605,27 260585. 

. .. 2805,25 ., 260562. 
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BSBA'TA W PIATES. 


The following harfl b<wn twice figured — 

2070<i! figured in plates 3S and 38. 

3.308(» 38 and 5 4. 

The following specimens have been figured but are not referred 

lo in the catalogue . 

Fiale SI Ko, 

,, 32 „ 837,.' 

„ 37 „ 837i. 

„ 38 „ ^ 

40 second figure in the sixth row. 

II 41 Ho. '3246'i. 

44 ar* 

Z 45 Ho; 1615. ■ 
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